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/ CHAPTER I 


THE RUNAWAY 


pe BLING in the midnight gloom, Joseph Stevens 

/slowly lowered the window back to its broad sill. 

Be aafcicnisly he slid himself on the copper toes of his 

rough shoes down the roof valley above the kitchen of 

his uncle’s rambling dwelling. Thankful he was for the 
ew that eased the creak from cedar shakes, even though 
ts clammy chill seemed to creep from his youthful 

palms upward beneath the homespun coat into the very 
citadel of his being. 

If he were detected, if Uncle Giles should be waiting 
below the eaves, to clamp his talon fingers fast upon his | 
nephew’s unfortunate ear, hale him into the firelit 

living room with a resounding slap across the cheek, 

there to torture him anew with rasping threats and 

‘sneering dominance The thought brought Joe to a 
momentary pause with foot wedged against the gutter. 

But, no, his uncle’s snores had been drifting up the nar- 

row stairs to the lad’s attic room since the passing of the 
village watchman at eleven. Old Mary, the cook, had 
long been in her cubbyhole in the north ell. Michel, who 
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had weeks before moved bedding to his summer quarters 
in the barn loft, was well beyond hearing. There could 
be no one waiting beneath the eaves of the porch. Escape 
was certain. Within a few short minutes the house of 
bitter memories would be left behind, swallowed for- 
ever by chill and darkness so far as Joe’s desires were 
concerned. 

Uncle Giles might snore himself into oblivion, might 
shout his smug lies to all the village, might bill every 
province with reward, might have every watchman, 
every corporal’s son from Montreal to Rhode Island on 
the search—what did Joseph Stevens care? At fifteen 
he was willing to pit himself against all the legions of 
Napoleon, if the occasion arose. And it was indeed very 
necessary that life at the house of Giles Stevens be 
terminated quickly now that the brown envelope with 
the tape tie had been transferred from the oaken chest 
to a resting place in the fullness of Joseph’s under blouse. 

_ Automatically, Joe reassured himself of the location 
of the envelope. Then he raised himself with infinite care, — 
seized the overhanging branch of the apple tree, and — 
half scrambled, half slid down to the hard-packed path 
that led from the kitchen door through the picket Sate 
te the side street. 

A half moon threatened from a mass of hurrying 
clouds. Joe’s movements were lithe and swift as he 
spurred the ground at the gate and, holding to the 
denser orchard shadows, made haste in the direction of 
the river. Although by daylight the boy showed thin 
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with the niggardliness of his uncle’s table fare, and lanky 
as might be expected at fifteen, yet hours in field and in 
canoe had given him strength and endurance. 

He paused only a second at the brow of the descent” 
to the river to glance back at the dark mass of his uncle’s 
house looming in straggling outline above the trees—a 
‘monstrous dragon of the night. He was beyond its 
clutches forever, unless fate played him some scurvy 
trick. Oh, how Uncle Giles would rub his baggy eyes on 
the morrow in surprise—surprise at an empty attic 
room. How he would stomp and shout for Michel, for- 
getful for the moment that Michel would have already 
started with the vegetable cart for Montreal. 

“Tf I could only be there to see him storm,” muttered 
Joe to himself. “TI might feel repaid for the welts upon 
my back. Still, were I there, I should want a well- 
patched coat of darkness and, maychance, a wishing 
cap, in case Uncle Giles should sense me out, witchlike. 
Better to be here or anywhere than from where I have 
come. May I never set eye upon my father’s brother 
again!” 

But many a fervent wish comes to naught in this 
~ narrow world; many a face we long to erase glowers out 
at us, in time and place unexpected. Joseph Stevens 
_ had not seen the last of his father’s elder brother. 
With steady haste, the youth took the river road, 
which skirted the lower end of the sleeping village and 
wound its way in company with the broad St. Lawrence 
on toward Montreal. Across the river lay the young 
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United States. The thought that he would ere long be 
in the land in which he had been born sent a thrill 
racing along the boy’s spine. His father’s words re- 
turned: “You are an American.” Something about 
that fact had given the boy courage to make the escape 
from his uncle’s home. The colonies had escaped from 
oppression, and so would he. 

Familiar enough in daylight, the broad highway, 
with its fringe of owl-haunted trees, its beshadowed by- 
paths—dark-mouthed tunnels—and its solemn flowing 
companion, provoked a thousand grotesque fancies in 
the mind of the imaginative lad. At every turn new haz- 
ards contended with the evils of the house just left; 
each black thicket became a reason for turning back; 
each stray cow invited flight from ambushed Indians. 
But still Joseph held to his resolve and his journey 
toward Montreal. 

Twice in the third hour he tarried at wayside springs 
to wash the thirst from his throat, and, when the orange 
streaks of dawn had melted into lighter shades that 
blushed each sleepy cloud on the crest of Mount Royal, 
he halted again, this time upon a mound, to view the 
island city spread before him. It lay in quaint architec- 
ture, silent, misty, devoid of motion save here and 
there, where fireplace chimneys waved aloft delicate 
scarfs of pale smoke, ghosts of once-vigorous backlogs. 
Somewhere within its bounds he must find shelter until 
he could manage somehow to continue his flight on 
across the States to Providence. Shelter and food, par- 
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ticularly food, he must discover. The long walk had ag- 
gravated an ever-present hunger. Even the thought of 
the breakfast in his uncle’s house—coarse mush with 
watery milk—made him swallow vigorously. How soon 
might the kitchen of some eating house be open? 
Would some kindly cook take pity on his empty stomach 
and empty purse? If not, what was to be done? He 
would tramp on, aiming for the district along the water | 
front. Voyageurs were early risers, and inn cooks next 
the wharves must be equally early. 

The lad buttoned his jacket against the chill that had 
come from pausing. The movement brought the brown 
envelope snug against his side. Thrusting his hand 
within his blouse, he withdrew the heavy letter from its 
hiding place, turned it over thoughtfully as he walked, 
fingering the wax seal and the wide tape striped with 
red that bound it round. Inscribed upon one surface 
were the words: 

My son, Joseph Benjamin Stevens, will open this upon his 21st 
Birthday, or when he is sure that I am dead. 


BENJAMIN STEVENS. 
1st Mate aboard the Eleonora. 


Eight years it had been now since his sailor father had 
kissed Joe good-bye, placed his small hand in the lean 
fingers of Uncle Giles, and turned to drop down the 
wharf ladder to the waiting small-boat. His parting 
_ words had been: “Don’t forget, my son, this envelope 
that I am giving for safe-keeping to your uncle. Some 
day, when your understanding can grapple with your 
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future, he will return it. A sailor’s life is not a sure one. 
My last voyage may come before you are old enough to 
hear from my lips what the letter contains. Do what 
you can to help Uncle Giles, albeit I have paid him 
well for caring for you. And, come what may, remember 
that you are an American.” | 

As he had said these last words, the lad’s father had 
looked sternly at Giles Stevens, so sternly that the small 
boy had noticed the look and the uneasy squirming of 
Uncle Giles. 

All this had taken place in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in the year 1802, but within a month Uncle 
Giles had made sudden departure with his servants 
and small nephew to the Canadian side of the St. 
Lawrence. The trip had been rapid, using both stage- 
coach and canoes. The small boy had wondered be- 
cause Uncle Giles had constantly worn two horse pistols 
belted on beneath his long coat, and he had grown 
weary of hearing Uncle Giles, at every station, talk much 
of his loyalty to the States. 

Once established at La Rine, not far from Montreal, 
Uncle Giles had lived a life of isolation, broken by oc- 
casional trips that sometimes lasted beyond a week. 
During such absences Joseph had been under the 
slovenly care of old Mary and the somewhat sympa- 
thetic patronage of Michel. From the latter the boy had 
learned to fish, and hunt, and paddle, for, with the 
master away, Michel had little inclination toward the 
garden hoe and the wood saw. 
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It was during one of Uncle Giles’s absences in the 
_lad’s twelfth year that the location of the brown 
envelope was discovered. In hopes of finding a new book 
to read, Joseph had followed old Mary into Uncle 
Giles’s room when she went in to clean. It was not the 
first time that he had edged into the room. The brass- 


bound chest behind the closet door had always been a 


point of fascination. Somehow, the feel of the heavy 
nails along the copper strips, the smell of the dark 
_ brown wood, the sight of the carven sailing ship upon 
the cover, invariably awakened strong memories of his 
father. Boylike, he had often tried the cover. Each time 
he had found it locked. On this occasion Joe’s pulse 
quickened when he felt the cover give in response to his 
upward tug. A furtive glance at old Mary, who was 
beating a piece of matting at the window, and Joseph 
peeked within the chest. 

There lay a brass telescope upon a red coat, gay with 
gold buttons; three leather-covered books—the ones in 
which Uncle Giles kept his accounts—and there, partly 
beneath a fold of the coat, was the long brown envelope 
with the striped red tape. The boy had not seen the 
_ envelope since his father had handed it to Uncle Giles 
years before. 

With a quick movement, Joseph closed the lid silently 
and moved away to stand with pounding heart, gazing 
with studied interest at the framed picture of King 
George IV above the mantel. The sight of the letter in- 
scribed with his father’s handwriting thrilled him oddly. 
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It was the envelope that had held him with his uncle 
despite harsh treatment. When thoughts of leaving, of 
running away, had flooded his mind, the vision of the 
brown envelope had risen to bid him wait his time. 
Once, since no news of his father had ever been given 
him, he had asked Uncle Giles to let him see the 
packet, whereupon that watery-eyed individual had 
flown into a great rage, denouncing the boy for his lack 
of gratitude, his laziness, and his increasing appetite. 

So the lad had weathered each succeeding storm with 
the consolation that when next the chance came, he 
- would secure the envelope and make his way back to 
Providence Town from whence they had come, in hopes. 
of definite word concerning his father. There he would 
at least be in his native country. Old Mary had once told 
him that if he could find trace of Captain Edmund Cole, 
master of the Eleonora, or of his family, he might satisfy 
himself as to Benjamin Stevens’s fate, and since that 
suggestion, his plans had all aimed toward escape. 

For over two years more, Joseph Stevens had worked 
and waited, adding each month to his height, to his 
brawn, to his understanding of men. Then had come that 
afternoon in August, 1810, when a messenger had per- 
suaded Uncle Giles from the house after a brief con- 
ference. Joseph had saddled his uncle’s roan horse under 
a torrent of verbal abuse and watched from the stable 
door the departure, with a feeling that his opportunity 
had at last arrived. So in the time when old Mary was 
busy preparing supper and Michel was finishing the 
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milking, Joseph had slipped through the hallway to his 
uncle’s room. There, in the deep dusk, he had tried 
the old chest, found it locked, and with a thin strip of 
wagon steel had forced it open. Once the envelope was 
in his blouse, he had hurried noiselessly back into the 
living room, knowing that he must make good his es- 
cape ere his uncle’s discovery of the forced lock. 

Giles Stevens had unexpectedly stalked into the dining 
room while the boy delayed to ease his hunger, and there 
had followed for the holder of the brown envelope an 
evening of flushed apprehension. At an early hour Joe 
had said customary good-night to his surly relative and 
had withdrawn on tiptoe to his attic room, there to lie in 
trembling dread of the discovery of his deed. Thus he had 
lain, interpreting with straining ears each sound that 
filtered up through the flooring, until at last he had felt 
it safe to raise the window and crawl out upon the roof. 


And now his heavy shoes were clapping the wooden 
walks of Montreal in full daylight. The escape from the 
window and the night walk along the river road were 
already uncertain memories, dimming with every block 
of shuttered houses, overhanging signs, and guttered 
streets. With the strange surroundings, stranger still 
in the early light, he was strong in the feeling that al- 
_ ready he was far upon his quest, that he had entered 
another, unsheltered world wherein adventure might 
leap at him from every turn. Somewhere ahead lay news 
of his beloved father, first mate of the Eleonora. In 
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Providence Town, there his questions would be an- 
swered, and Rhode Island was no more than just be- 
yond the next hill—to a lad of fifteen. 

Across the narrow street a shutter creaked, and a 
frowsy head, surmounting a generous slope of stomach 
and chest, appeared in the window opening. A prodi- 
gious yawn engulfed the ruddy countenance. Joseph, 
yawning in sympathy, hesitated on the edge of the side- 
walk, wondering how he might broach the topic of food. 

The innkeeper rubbed his nose vigorously with the 
back of his forefinger while he observed the tall youth 
whose ill-fitting clothes betokened him a country prod- 
uct. Joseph leaned with one hand against a lamp post, 
resolved at the moment to appear as though accus- 
tomed to such a posture. 

The ruddy-faced man chuckled up and down the slope 
of stomach and chest. “Come to tell me that he would 
conquer the great city ere sundown!”’ he exclaimed in a 
low rumble. 

“Aye,” grinned Joseph in reply, “but not without a 
meal to keep my belt from pinching my backbone.” 

“Oh, a sunrise beggar, eh?” 

“Not if there be honest work to pay my reckoning.” 

‘““So you are not hungry enough yet for dishonest 
work?” The man tore a sliver from the shutter edge and 
picked insistently at a discolored tooth. 

“T can scrub a floor,” suggested the lad hopefully, 
“for swing an ax on a chopping block.” 

The innkeeper pushed open the other shutter and 
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waddled from sight without a word. Joe groaned, with- 

drew his hand from the lamp post, and scuffed on down 

the street. 

“The fat pig,” he muttered to himself. “I wish I had 
half of what he’ll eat for breakfast!” 

“Hey, boy,” rumbled the innkeeper’s voice behind 
_ him, “your legs rob your stomach. If you have a mind to 

_ work, steer your craft through this hall into the tap- 
room. There be extra guests for an early breakfast. I 
can use you well, and the work be honest enough for 
even a country herring.” 

Joseph had swung about at the first words and now 
hurried across the street to where the speaker stood on 
the flagstone doorsill. 

“T should not have called you what I did,” Be ex- 
claimed cheerfully. 

“Eh, what’s that?” 

_ “To myself I called you a ‘fat pig,’”’ answered Joseph 
Stevens, “but you have made me change it to a ‘full- 
grown angel.’”’ 

“Hump!” snorted the man, detaining the boy with a 
heavy hand upon his shoulder, while he gazed deep into 
the blue eyes. “You are either uncommon frank or 
uncommon impudent.” 

“Sir, I meant but to be truthful,” answered Joseph. 
“T would not have you feed me as a hypocrite.” 

The hand on his shoulder loosened its grip and pushed 
him into the low hallway. “Keep first thoughts to your- 
self, young chap; underdone thoughts, like underdone 
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pork, set poorly on the unaccustomed. Think what you 
please, but speak that which will please the hearer. 
I mind not being dubbed a full-grown angel, but I care 
not for more earthly titles.” 

Joe slid into the welcome warmth of the kitchen with- 
out risking further words. A beamed ceiling, black with 
a quarter century of greasy smoke, a high brick fireplace 
flanked by broad work tables, a clutter of heavy baskets 
beside an outer door—the lad’s eyes recorded details of 
pots and pans and hardwood fagots as he pulled off 
his ill-cut coat, rolled his sleeves high over thin arms, 
and advanced slowly to where the innkeeper had taken 
up his preparation of the morning meal. 

“‘What’s this?” burred a Scottish voice from the door- 
way. “The meal should be on the table. Would you have 
us start for the Spaniard’s Oregon with empty stomachs? 
Your gaping mouths won’t fill our empty ones. Make 
haste if you would avoid the feel of my boot!” 

“Aye, Mr. M’Kay,” bowed the portly innkeeper, 
“you would now be eating but for the slowness of this 
country bumpkin. He cannot tend the griddle, but he 
will serve you promptly or lose an ear for it. Indeed, sir, 
I would have you leave well stuffed, for, if what the 
voyageurs say be true, ’twill be a long moon before 
you return to the Arrowhead Tavern. This farmer’s 
joy will have food before you in two jerks, if he has not 
taken root in his own shoes—if he can carry a platter 
without losing it—if he has sense enough to follow where 
his nose leads him.” 
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“Tt will be no hardship for my nose to follow a platter 
of food, sir,” grinned Joseph Stevens, “and my mouth 
will be close behind in the procession.” . 

At these words, Alexander M’Kay turned a look of 
inquiry upon the boy, but before he could utter the ~ 
question that rose to his lips, he was fairly bustled out 
of the kitchen into the eating room by the innkeeper. 

“Pay no attention to the half-wit, Mr. M’Kay. His 
mouth is larger than his brain. Take seats, you and Mr. 
Fisher. Pardon me but one moment, and the food is 
served.” 

Back at the griddle, the innkeeper pushed the sput- 
tering slices of ham to one end and deftly broke four 
eggs upon the sizzling surface. Joseph watched the pro- 
ceedings with watering mouth and sniffing nostrils. For 
a moment he felt faint with hunger. 

“Move, bumpkin,” cried the innkeeper. “Into the 
apron hanging on that peg. Set those baskets on the 
back doorstep to be filled with vegetables by another 
farm sloth.” 

The words brought the lad to himself. He tied the 
leather apron high about his waist; then, filling his hands 

with baskets, he pushed the slide latch with his elbow 
and allowed the door to swing open. Stepping forward 
with his load, he stopped abruptly just within the door. 
Approaching on the backyard path from the direction 
‘of a horse and cart was the familiar figure of Michel, 
Uncle Giles’s right-hand man. 


CHAPTER. At 


THE TAVERN MESSAGE 


ITH arms hanging, loaded with baskets, Joseph 

Stevensstood for a second staring at the approach- 
ing Michel. What misfortune to have entered the very 
place that Michel supplied with vegetables, and now to 
come face to face with that worthy individual! Would 
Michel attempt to force him to return to Uncle Giles? 
Had the fellow recognized him already? Was there any 
hope of escaping by quick retreat? 

Without definite plan in mind, the boy stepped back- 
ward abruptly. His knees caught upon a sturdy bench, 
and in another moment he was sprawling on his back, 
legs high across the bench, hands wide aside in an effort 
to right himself. 

“Ah,” roared the innkeeper, clapping his hands to 
his hips, and bursting into a whirlwind of abuse. “‘So you 
are nimble of tongue and awkward of foot! Better I 
had kept my shutters closed through the day than to 
have opened them upon such a clown. Had I not already 
promised you your breakfast, I should catch you by 
the nape of your goose neck and skoot you out beneath 
the hoofs of yon vegetable horse. Up! Up! Up!” 

Michel was leaning against the door, laughing at the 
sprawling boy. Not yet a word of recognition. Joseph’s 

14 
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mind was working rapidly, almost as fast as the time 
he had found himself under the horns of the red bull in 
the north pasture. As he raised his right hand to aid 
himself in getting to his feet, his palm brushed against 
the side of a huge soup kettle that stood beside the 
table. And he knew, without looking, that his palm had 
come away from the kettle covered with greasy soot. 
Joseph made a movement as though brushing his 
shock of hair from his eyes. His palm traveled over his 
face and the innkeeper shouted with laughter. 

That shout of laughter brought a sigh of relief from 
Joe’s lips, for it told him that his countenance was at 
least partly masked by the soot from his hand. With an 
effort he untangled himself from bench and baskets and 
regained his feet. Now would come the real test. 

Michel broke off in his laughter and stared in surprise 
at the figure before him. ‘““Hm! You’ve certain got a 
common look to me, lad. Hm! If I didn’t know that 
Joseph Stevens was abed nine miles from here, Id lay 
an oath that you was him. Same build, same lanky self, 
but off in the face. Yes, you might be Joe’s twin brother 
if ’twa’n’t for the face.” | 

The soot had proved effective for the moment, at 
least, but if Michel should hear his voice or catch better 
sight of the clothes beneath the big apron, his suspicions 
might grow stronger than his belief that Joseph Stevens 
was still under his uncle’s roof, nine miles away. 

The innkeeper’s voice struck through Joe’s thoughts: 
“The lad’s face was even worse before he fell, friend 
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Michel, so waste no attention on him. Leave the filled 
baskets of vegetables just inside the yard, and the boy 
shall bring them in later. Here, lump o’ sod, place this 
platter of eggs before Mr. M’Kay and Mr. Fisher at 
once, and watch your monstrous feet as you go.” 

With this admonition, the innkeeper thrust the steam- 
ing dish of eggs and ham into the boy’s hands and urged 
him toward the door to the eating room. The platter 
was more than warm, but Joe held to it gratefully— 
anything to get away from Michel’s observation—and 
walked cautiously around the work bench into the long 
taproom, resisting at every step the impulse to make a. 
run for the front door. 

At a table before the fireplace sat Mr. M’Kay and 


another gentleman, engaged in earnest conversation. 


As Joe neared the table, the Scotchman turned and 
opened hismouth as though to shout toward the kitchen. 
Instead, his features moved into a smile of amusement. 
“Upon my word, Mr. Fisher, I’ve seen Indians in full 
paint many a time, but none to equal our tap boy. 
Look at him well!” 

The gentleman addressed as Mr. Fisher tipped back 
in his chair with a peal of laughter. ‘‘The boy has used 
his face as a dish rag with which to scour the porridge 
pots.” 

Joseph smiled as he placed the platter upon the table 
and lifted the wine pitcher to refill the glasses. These 
gentlemen could not bother him with their raillery so 
longas they did not bid himwash his face before Michel’s _ 
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cart’had creaked on down the street. If he could only 
contrive to remain out of the kitchen for a few minutes, 
so much the better, although one matter in the back of 
his mind worried him. This Mr. Fisher had a vaguely 
familiar look; somewhere Joe had seen him before. That 
somewhere was elusive. 

The men attacked the food before them with good 
appetite, taking up their conversation after the first 
few mouthfuls. “I tell you plainly, Mr. M’Kay,” said 
Fisher, emphasizing his remarks with stabbing move- 
ments of his knife, “‘you are embarking upon a fool’s 
undertaking. John Haven is willing to risk someone 
else’s money in order to build a fortune from fur trade in 
the Spaniard’s Oregon.” 

“Wrong, Mr. Fisher, wrong,” interjected M’Kay. 
“He proposes to build the fortune of every good man 
who ventures body or money with him. Now, if you care 
not to risk yourself round Cape Horn, perhaps you have 
money 

“Ha,” said Fisher in an undertone, “I would gamble 
a few hundred eagles with you if I could crack the purse 
of Giles Stevens.” 

_At these words, Joseph straightened so abruptly 
from placing bark upon the fire, his skull smote lustily 
against the mantel, and he uttered a sharp cry. 

“Boy,” exclaimed Mr. M’Kay, “take your clumsy 
self into the kitchen.” 

“That could not be,” shaniche Joe, for Michel was 
still there, dickering price with the innkeeper. 
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“But, sir,” protested Joseph, rubbing the swelling 
lump on his head, “the fire—the wine—the fe 
He was staring straight at Mr. Fisher. Suddenly he 
recognized the fellow. Joe knew where he had seen him 
before, and the remembrance had small comfort. This 
Mr. Fisher was the very stranger who had come for 
Uncle Giles the previous morning. What dealings he 
had had with Uncle Giles, Joseph had no means of 
knowing, but, judging from the remark just overheard, 
Mr. Fisher did not share the boy’s belief that Uncle 
Giles was a poor man. 

“He speaks as though Uncle Giles had a purse worth 
cracking,” thought Joe, “and perhaps he has, despite 
the manner in which Uncle Giles has lived—shabby and 
miserly. Uncle must have had money in order to have 
made his trips, yet he has never made money so far as 
I can see, on the farm, at least, not to any extent. Not 
enough to pay for the trips he has made. How, then, 
has he made his money? What does this fellow, Mr. 
Fisher, know about his affairs? How can I find out what 
he knows?” 

These thoughts flashed in Joseph’s mind as he pro- 
tested being sent from the room. Already Mr. M’Kay © 
was answering his sputtered words, although not un- 
kindly. 

“We are well taken care of for the present. I shall call 
if we need more. Now, take yourself off.” 

Joe edged slowly toward the kitchen with one ear 
cocked to catch the leaving of Michel and the other 
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alert for a second remark concerning Uncle Giles. At 
that moment the outer door to the taproom was flung 
wide by a swarthy-faced French voyageur, who stood 
breathing hard, with one hand on the casing, the other 
on the edge of the door. Mr. M’Kay and Mr. Fisher half 
rose from their chairs at this sudden interruption. 

““What’s this, Basile?” 

“Pardon! M’sieur Hunt!” 

“Has he arrived?” demanded Mr. M’Kay. 

“T have the honor!” As he spoke, Basile stepped to 
one side permitting the open door to frame a tall gentle- 
man, firm of lip and quick of movement, who hesitated a 
moment on the sill and then stepped forward with out- 
stretched hands to greet the advancing Scotchman. 

“Ah, Wilson Hunt, I am glad you have arrived. I be- 
gan to think I should not see you before I left for New 
York. My canoe is ready.” 

“And mine are waiting also,” declared the newcomer, 
taking a seat at the breakfast table. “My orders have 
come from Mr. Haven to proceed at once to St. Louis 
by way of Mackinaw. There I am to outfit and follow 
_ the route taken by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Clark to the 
source of the Missouri. From there I shall go as nearly 
due west as possible to the Columbia, and down that 
river to meet with you and your men at its mouth.” 

‘A bold trip, Mr. Hunt, yet one that I would take 
cheerfully in preference to thiseocean voyage. Seventeen 
years ago, with Sir Alexander Mackenzie, I saw the 
great Pacific some degrees to the north of the Columbia. 
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I know well what to expect on land, but on shipboard 
—hm! I fear I shall be a shameful sailor. But, pardon 
me, you have breakfasted?” 

‘That I have, I thank you, Mr. M’Kay,” replied Mr. 
Hunt, and then continuing, “I tell you, if there were 
not an essence of something more than a fortune in this 
undertaking, I should not be willing to run the risk of 
leaving my scalp to dry in the wigwam of some Black- 
foot warrior.” 

“And that, Mr. Hunt, is no idle risk,” exclaimed the 
older man, lifting the last mouthful of ham to his lips. 
“You will do well to detour south a hundred miles in 
order to avoid that tribe of cutthroats. They are too 
much warriors to care for trapping and trading furs. 
They care more for human hair than for that of 
beast.” 

**Well,”’ laughed Mr. Hunt, “if I must risk the scalp- 
ing knife of the Blackfeet, there is comfort in knowing 
that you must risk the teeth of the shark and the whirl 
of the hurricane.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Fisher, “from your remarks I 
am well dissuaded from venturing my body either by 
land or sea, yet if I had resources I should gamble with 
you.” 

“You spoke of some source of funds just before Mr. 
Hunt arrived,” said Mr. M’Kay. “‘Can you not persuade 
your friend Giles Stevens to invest in this enterprise 
that promises so much?” 

At mention of his uncle’s name, Joe, who was standing 
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near the kitchen door, became all alert. The entrance of 
Mr. Hunt had saved him from expulsion from the 
room; now, perhaps, he would secure more light on the 
mystery of his uncle’s money.. 

“He knows of it,” replied Mr. F isher, * as does nine 
tenths of the province. He was of a mind to talk with you 
here this morning, but for myself, I was unable to loosen 
the strings of his money bags.” 

At this thought that his uncle might come at any 
moment for an interview with Mr. M’Kay, Joseph 
Stevens turned abruptly and vanished through the 
kitchen doorway. To be sure, Uncle Giles might be 
delayed by the discovery of his nephew’s flight, he 
might even refrain entirely from coming to Montreal in . 
order to spend his time in local search, and then again, 
he might guess the city as Joe’s natural destination and 
hasten his trip in hopes of overtaking the boy. There 
was more safety in further flight than in tarrying under 
the roof of the Arrowhead Tavern. Joe headed for the 
peg where the leather apron had hung. Now was his 
chance, for Michel was well on his way homeward. The 
back way was clear. 

“So, Joseph oS came the voice of the innkeeper 
like a knife thrust, “young Sees ' 

“He has guessed me out,” thought Joe, with a sirife 
glance about the room. “I must run for it or I am lost!” 

As though reading the lad’s very thoughts, the inn- 
keeper lunged forward across the table with astonishing 
swiftness and seized a dangling wrist. Joe’s struggles 
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were without avail. He was a beaver upon whose leg a 
steel trap had snapped. 

** A—ha!”’ rumbled the innkeeper in high good humor. 
So I am right, as always! Ah, Giles Stevens would give 
a pretty penny for the return of his dear neffy.” 

Joseph Stevens dropped down on the table bench, 
his wrist still in the hairy grip. “Sir,”’ he pleaded, white 
of face and unsteadv of voice, “if you knew what goin’ 
back means, you’d sooner hit me like a sow ’tween the 
eyes. Uncle'Giles will do for me sooner or later. I haven’t 
a ghost of a chance with him. Why, what education I’ve 
got, I’ve had to steal from books; even my readin’ I’ve 
had to do it when he wasn’t lookin’. He’s hated me for 
every mouthful of food I’ve eaten; he’s hated me for 
wantin’ to be educated, for wantin’ to be more than a 
country fool; he’s hated me for wantin’ to hear from my 
father, for wantin’ to leave the place and hunt for some 
news of my father; he’s hated me steady, early and late, 
ever since Father left on the Eleonora. And now you 
aren’t goin’ to send me back, dre you? Why, I’ll do any- 
thing you say. I’ll send you a hundred pounds just as 
fast as I can earn it. I’]]|——_” : 

“Luff your sails!”’ ejaculated the innkeeper vehe- 
mently. “1’d sooner have a single note from your uncle 
to-day than your promise of a hundred, but who said I 
Was a-goin’ to sell you back to Giles Stevens? Eh, who 
said it? What I says was, ‘He would give a pretty penny 
for the return of his dear neffy!’ Not a word about turn- 
in’ you over. I guessed you when Michel was here, and 
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*twould ’a’ been simple to have had you carted back by 
him. But not I. I tells him to go on, an’ hustles you 
out of the room. See what I done for your sake? And 
now you think I’m.to turn you over! That’s gratitood! 
*Tis that!” 

“Then what are you going to do?” breathed Joe, 
rubbing the wrist that the innkeeper had released. 

“Do?” rumbled the innkeeper as he stirred the con- 
tents of a bubbling pot with a long wooden spoon. “I’ve 
already done! When Basile came through from the tap- 
room a moment ago, I took passage for you for a bit of 
a voyage. They’re starting across lake and land and 
river for New York in a few minutes, and I’ve a small 
message for an old sea friend who lives there. You’re 
to take the message, and if you give it to him straight, 
Tl be well repaid for the trouble and fuss I’ve taken 
with you. If you can find my old friend Johnny Martin 
what lives next Fly Market at the foot of Maiden Lane, 
he’s a sailmaker, and give him my simple bit of a mes- 
sage, he’ll understand. And, who knows, he might give 
you a bit of information in return about your father, 
if you was to ask him.” 

Joseph Stevens’s face was flushed with the possibility 
of this rapid exit from Montreal in the very direction in 
which he wished to go. New York Town was a long way 
on the road to Providence, Rhode Island, where he 
hoped to hear of Captain Cole and the Eleonora. The 
message must be a very important one to call for a 
special courier. 
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“Now, then,” continued the innkeeper, “you’re to 
hustle down to the pier at the foot of this side street. 
You’ll see Basile waitin’ with the big canoe. Tell him 
that Jeremie Bell sent you for the trip to New York 
Town, an’ then step lively at whatever he sets you to. 
Are you willin’?”’ 

Joe gulped. “T’ll go, with thanks to you for helping 
me when I needed it most. Some day, perhaps, I'll be in 
a place where I can return your courtesy.” 

The innkeeper eyed him sharply. “Keep thanks for 
them as isn’t better paid,” he rumbled, “‘an’ now, best 
be on your way, for I hear the gentlemen in the tap- 
room shoving back their chairs. Mr. M’Kay you'll 
see more of on the trip. And I was in your skin, young 
runaway, I’d talk little until I’d the message off'n my 
mind. Do you recall the name and place?” 

“Johnny Martin, sir, a sailmaker next Fly Market at 
the foot of Maiden Lane,” answered Joe, urging his 
arm into his jacket. 

“Right you are, young ’un, and a bright lad like you 
will find the place in record time. If Johnny should want 
you to run another errand, you might do so just so’s to 
please me by your helpin’ my old friend Johnny.” 

“Yes, sir, and [’ll still rest your debtor, sir.” The boy 
had finished his rapid preparations and stood ready be- 
side the rear door, twisting his cap, impatient to be off. 
“And the message, sir. What am I to say to your friend . 
Johnny Martin?” . 

“Simple words, my lad, easy to recall,” answered 
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Jeremie Bell, leaning forward heavily upon the dish- 
cluttered work table. “Just give friend Johnny these 
words: ‘There’s still room in Davy Jones’s locker.’”’ 

As the innkeeper gave the message, the expression in 
his eyes shaded through maliciousness and greed to sly- 
ness. Something of the ruddy vein-marked cheeks, the 
bushy eyebrows, the gray-stubbled chin, together with 
that changing eye expression, was to stay with Joseph 
Stevens throughout the months and years of fast ad- 
venture into which he was being drawn. 

“*T’ve got it, sir,” he stammered, unable to contain his 
surprise at the message. “I am to tell Johnny Martin: 
‘There’s still room in Davy Jones’s locker.’ And nothing 
else?” 

“Quite enough, my young runaway! Aye, you'll find 
that quite enough.” 

The lad slid the latch, opened the door but sufficient 
to allow him to slip out, and hurried down the side street 
toward the wharf, unmindful of the increasing throng of 
men and women, his thoughts awhirl with the strange 
message, ‘“There’s still room in Davy Jones’s locker” 
and with the gnawing remembrance that so far no 
breakfast had passed his lips. _ 


CHAPTER III 


A NAME IS CHANGED 


S JOSEPH STEVENS dodged between groups, 
“across the wharf toward tall Basile, he wiped the 
worst of the kettle soot from his face, hopeful that luck 
would see him safely on his way without another en- 
—counter with Michel or a meeting with Uncle Giles. 
He was glad to be done with Arrowhead Tavern and its 
fat keeper, although the savory odors of ham fat and 
simmering stew were hard to leave. To all outward in- 
dications, Jeremie Bell had been a helpful friend, but 
something ill lurked behind the man’s countenance, 
something of peculiar import was woven into that 
strange message: “There’s still room in Davy Jones’s 
locker.” Joe would be glad when he had delivered the 
message to the sailmaker, Johnny Martin, and could 
turn his face for Providence Town, Rhode Island, the 
home of Captain Edmund Cole. There he would learn 
as to when his father had last put to sea, whither 
bound, and when due back in port. What a relief it 
would be to find the Eleonora just returned and to be 
reunited with his father. ‘‘I’m sure he’ll never send me 
back to Uncle Giles when he hears of my treatment,” 


thought the boy. He could not pierce the future. For- 


tunately, that black moment when he should at last 
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view the Eleonora was not within his dreams of the 
coming days. 
~~ The scene upon the river wharf, of which the lad had 
become a part, was one of color and motion. Each of 
the throng was dressed in a bright-colored blanket coat 
cut to waist length, a cotton shirt, leathern leggins, and 
deerskin moccasins. Wild gesticulations and much 
childlike posing accompanied the mixture of French, 
Indian, and English that made up the dialect. Gales of © 
boisterous laughter swept from group to group. Dark 
looks, with beetled brows and bristling beards, followed 
hard upon exclamations of warmest affection. Hereaman 
tossed his fur cap aloft, struck his chest with clenched 
fist, and boasted of the hardships he had surmounted. 
There, another opened his lips in gusty song—a chan- 
son of swinging oars and boiling rapids—while a third 
leaped into the quick steps of a vigorous French dance. 
To Joe the picture was expressive of all that lightness 
of heart and gayety of soul denied him in his uncle’s 
house for all these years. He thrilled to its tempo as he 
_advanced to where tall Basile held the center of an 
admiring dozen with clear-voiced exultation over the 
good fortune that had made him steersman of the great 
canoe that within the hour would start for New York 
City. s 
““Ho!” exclaimed Basile, in the odd dialect, “I have 
picked middlemen whose arms are like iron, whose backs 
tire no sooner than does the moose in lily feeding, whose 
voices make rich the coarsest boatin’ song. Ho! How 
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the colonial folk will widen eyes as we pass, how their 
boatmen will fall back before our stroke!” 

“Ha!” shouted another striking voyageur, as Joe 

drew near, “M’sieur Hunt has picked the best for the 
trip to St. Louis. We who go with him can drag our 
paddles every second stroke and yet outdistance such 
infants as would float down to New York Town with 
M’sieur M’ Kay.” 
Basile bridled at the insult instantly. In a flash his 
surcoat was on the boards at his feet and his shirt sleeves 
were ripped back over sinewy arms. “So, Louis would 
try his luck at showing he is a better man than Basile 
Lapensée,” cried the impetuous voyageur. “I shall 
make one Louis into a dozen pieces with which to fatten 
the dogs.” 

“Hold,” shouted another member of the New York 
canoe. ‘‘If you injure Louis, M’sieur Hunt will be de- 
layed. Prove your greater strength by lifting, Basile, 
and leave Louis to make sauce for the Blackfeet or 
Sioux.” 

The two voyageurs, who were about to fall upon each 
other with murderous intent, paused at these words. 
Suddenly a smile reached Louis’s white teeth. 

“Ah! my brother!” he exclaimed, grasping Basile’s 
hands. “I cannot detain M’sieur M’Kay from his 
journey. Shall we wait until we meet in the Spaniard’s 
Oregon?” 

Basile drew back toward his coat, and Joe moved to 
his elbow, eager to make his own purpose known. 
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Basile’s eyes fell upon the lad. Impulsively the steers- 
man’s dark hand fastened itself in the slack of cloth 
between the boy’s shoulders, and the next second Joe 
found himself dangling helplessly, held aloft by that 
arm of steel. 

““Let me down. Let me ” His protest was inter- 
rupted by a quick shift of Basile’s arms, which placed 
him in a horizontal position above Basile’s head. Then, 
lying on the voyageur’s hands, down he rode as far as 
the man’s knees, only to be swiftly tossed a half-dozen 
feet above the heads of the crowd and deftly caught 
for a second toss, to the huge delight of the shouting 
onlookers. Basile at one time had saved himself from 
the charge of a wounded elk by gripping the animal’s 
antlers and twisting the powerful neck until the creature 
fell to the snow. For him to toss the lad aloft was child’s 
play. As Joe went up the first time, most of his breath 
left him in a startled exclamation. On the return, it 
seemed to the boy that all of his vital organs had de- 
cided to remain aloft. The descent was sickening. To 
serve thus as a means of demonstrating the powerful 
strength of this voyageur held no appeal for Joseph, yet 
he had presence of mind enough not to move, for strug- 
gling would increase the possibility of a miscatch and a 
landing upon the rough wharf boards. 

“‘Ha,” scoffed Louis, watching the tossing with dis- 
dainful pose, “when you are done with your leetle boy, 
fling the feather to me and I shall show you what it 
means to have strength.” 
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The prospects were too much for Joe. Coming down 
miserably for the fourth time, he twisted as he hit 
Basile’s hands and fastened a death grip with his finger 
in the bushy beard of the voyageur. The crowd screamed 
with laughter as the upward movement hesitated and 
stopped. Gingerly, Basile placed the lad upon his feet. 

“*Twas Jeremie Bell that sent me to you, Basile,” 
gasped Joseph before he loosened his hold, determined 
to have speech while he had some control of the situa- 
tion. 

“ An’ he tell you yank my beard?” growled Basile. 

“He did,” retorted Joseph, dropping his hands, “he 
told me in the same breath that he told you to use me — 
for a sack of meal.” 

“Attention,” interrupted another boatman, laying 
hold of Basile’s arm. “M’sieur M’Kay and M’sieur 
Hunt, they come!” 

At once a lane opened up along the wharf, and 
Joseph saw the group of men striding rapidly in their 
direction. His heart, hardly calmed from his tossing, 
beat fast anew with the danger of discovery. 

“The innkeeper says he has arranged with you to 
take me. Where do you want me, Basile?” he exclaimed, 
glancing over the edge of the wharf at the long, birch- 
bark canoe packed with trim bundles for the voyage. 

*‘Behin’ the first middleman,” snapped Basile, ‘‘and 
see you watch your paddle stroke. Soon there will be a 
race for the harbor pole. We mus’ leave the St. Louis 
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Lightly, Joe dropped into the canoe together with the 
eight seasoned voyageurs who made up the New York 
crew. Here, at least, he was at home. Eagerly he poised 
his paddle, his face held away from the group bidding 
good-bye on the wharf. He caught the words of farewell 
that passed between Mr. M’Kay and Mr. Hunt, prom- 
ises of reunited friendship in the Spaniard’s Oregon. He 
knew from the corner of his eye that Mr. M’Kay and 
Mr. Fisher had taken their places as passengers in the 
canoe and that Mr. Hunt had passed on to the St. Louis 

—"hirch bark. He heard the crisp word of Basile, seconded 
by the foreman in the prow, and the canoe eased away 
from the wharf amid cheers and shouts from the spec- 
tators. At once the St. Louis canoe swept out alongside 
with a flourish of paddles. There was a pause for a 
second, and then, by common consent, paddles struck 
deep into the water of the St. Lawrence, backs bent in 
rhythm, each crew burst into its favorite boat song, and 
the race for the harbor pole a hundred yards away was 
on. 

For a dozen strokes, Joseph floundered, failing to meet 
the unison of the voyageurs. Then Basile’s voice cut 
through the words of the song: “You, Davy Jones, up 
paddle!”’ and he knew the command was directed to 
him. He cleared his paddle from the water and held it 
across the edge of the canoe. A hot feeling of shame 
swept over him. He had failed where he imagined him- 
self the strongest. In his own canoe he could run rapids 

~_ or buck a current with skill. For the short distance of 
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the race he should have been able to hold his own, if 
only he had caught the stroke. And why had Basile 
addressed him as “‘Davy Jones”? Was that accidental, 
a chance application of the name, or did Basile know 
something of the strange message being carried to the 
sailmaker of Maiden Lane? 

But there was small time for contemplation in the 
stress of the moment. An opening spurt had given the 
St. Louis canoe a slight lead which it clung to doggedly. 
Dig as they might, increasing the rapidity of their stroke, 
yet the New York men could not nose their craft even 
with their rival. In the tenseness of their effort, both 
crews fell silent. There remained the roar of the crowd 
on the wharf, occasional exclamations from Mr. M’Kay 
and Mr. Hunt, and the swish, swish, swish as the paddles 
tore the calm surface of the river bay. The St. Louis 
‘canoe was a pretty sight: a foreman, eight middlemen, 
and a steersman with gleaming paddles; Mr. Hunt 
crouched in the prow; the graceful birch bark sewed 
with spruce fibers and sealed with pine pitch responding 
like some water creature to the urgings of the voya- 
geurs; the brilliant colors of blanket coats and cotton 
shirts against the contrast of the water. 

Across the straining shoulders immediately ahead of 
him, Joe could see the rapidly nearing harbor pole, 
projecting’ some six feet above the water to mark the | 
edge of safe navigation. From that point the paths of 
the two canoes would diverge, one west to the mouth 
of the Ottawa to begin its tedious route toward Macki- 
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naw, the other would swing toward La Prairie de la 
Madeleine on the opposite side of the St. Lawrence. 
Which crew would go on its way with shouts of victory 
would depend upon the next few minutes of lunging, 
swinging paddles, dripping foreheads, and heavy breath- 
ing. The very tautness of the struggling crews kept 
the lad’s muscles tensed; the knuckles of his hands were 
white from his grip upon his paddle. 

Why didn’t they increase the stroke? The St. Louis 
canoe was scarcely a yard in the lead. That distance © 
could be overcome, but the harbor pole was no more 
than twenty-five yards away. Joe longed to disobey 
Basile’s command and lend his strength to a final spurt. 

- And then came a sharp crack. The shoulders just be- 
neath Joe’s eyes floundered forward. The whole rhythm 
of the craft changed and the St. Louis canoe moved into 
a greater lead—all in the fraction of a second. A paddle 
had broken! 

Quicker than thought itself, with the deep thrust — 
that he had often used to turn his canoe from a jagged 
rock, Joe broke into action and at the same time he 
shouted out the opening words of an old river chantey in ~ 
rapid, pulsing melody. The effect was magical. Ten 
other voices joined the song. Fatigue and discourage- 
ment vanished from the strokes of the paddles in the | 
New York canoe, and with a speed that was not to be 
denied, the birch bark crept inch after inch nearer the 
prow of the other craft. In vain did the rival crew rally 
under the oaths of the steersman. They could not hold 
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their own; they could not keep the New York canoe 
from forging into lead to shoot fairly past the harbor 
pole, winner by a four-foot margin. 

Such a shout as went up from Basile and his comrades, 
to be echoed back from the crowd still watching on the 
wharf beneath the shadow of Mount Royal! 

“‘E-e-ya!” roared Basile, shaking his paddle at the 
St. Louis canoe. “The great lords of the Ottawa have 
met their match! They have——” 

“Basile,” cut in Mr. M’Kay’s voice, “which of our 
men was it that saved us with his song?” 

At the question, Joe hunched his shoulders under the 
good-natured blows from the man behind him. He 
dreaded the moment when the men he had served at 
breakfast should discover his presence. 

“Ah, M’sieur,” replied Basile to Mr. M’Kay’s ques- 
tion, “’tis a mere infant—one Davy Jones—come to us 
at the last moment for the trip to New York; come from 
your good host Jeremie Bell to take the place left by 
Moreau. Face about, you, Davy Jones! M’sieur M’Kay 
would look upon a champion.” 

A chorus of vociferous approval from the voyageurs 
greeted Joe as he turned reluctantly. 

“He ees a vet’ran with a paddle!” 

“His song was inspired by the good Saint Anne!” 

“Yea! She has sent him to our aid. Let us make a real 
voyageur of him. Here is a feather for his cap.” 

“And here a scarf knitted by my own Marie!” 

“A red sash for his waist.” 
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“He shall have a coat from my pack at our first 
stop.” 

With these exclamations, the lad was showered with 
offerings which heaped about him in the canoe. 

“No more than a bairn, Mr. Fisher,” cried Alexander 
M’Kay, “‘and if my eyes do not deceive me, he is fresh 
from the kitchen of Jeremie Bell. Is he not the lad who 
brought us our belated breakfast?” 

“Surprisingly like,” exclaimed Mr. Fisher. “Davy 
Jones, are you late of the Arrowhead Tavern?” 

It was on Joe’s lips to disclaim the name of “Davy 
Jones,”” when remembrance of Uncle Giles’s association 
with this Mr. Fisher made the boy pause. His real name 
might arouse suspicion. It was, perhaps, good fortune 
that Basile had renamed him. 

“*I served you an hour ago at breakfast,’ answered 
Joseph Stevens. “I had no thought then that I should 

‘serve you again so soon.” 
~ “You are far less clumsy with paddle than with 
platter,” exclaimed Mr. Fisher. “‘Success in this race 
omens well for the success of the entire enterprise. You 
have brought good luck, and for that I have a new gold 
piece for you.” 

Joe grinned his thanks and to himself vowed to spend 
freely from that gold piece for as huge a meal as he 
could purchase—a meal that would fill for once every 
crack and cranny of his inner being. 

“You shall be remembered when you leave us in New 


York,” said Mr. M’Kay. “‘And now, Basile, let us see 
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whether your men have staying qualities as well as 
speed. Three hours should see us at La Prairie de la 
Madeleine.” 

So with shouts of farewell to Mr. Hunt and his St. 
Louis party, who had turned to follow the island up- 
stream, the New Yorkers nosed their canoe against the 
current of the St. Lawrence, and the expedition was 
fairly begun. 

“Tf it were not for my search,” thought the boy, “I 
would wish myself a member of Mr. Hunt’s group. 
Adventures will be thick with them, and when in after 
years I had achieved a name as a great explorer and 
had my pockets heavy with gold, I could return to 
Montreal and La Rine to show Giles Stevens his true 
place in the world. But I must keep on to New York and 
then to the house of Captain Edmund Cole. If I can find 
no trace of Father, I shall break the seal on the brown 
envelope and read his message. I feel his words will help 
guide my future.” 

No need for the lad to have envied Mr. Hunt his 
coming adventures; in his own pathway lay events that 
would fill to the very brim his longing for dramatic 
dangers. 
____Joe-cast a backward glance at the mountain, the city, 
the shore line of the island. Presently he would be able 
to see the smoke from his home village, farther up the 
island toward St. Anne. Joe visualized the scene in his 
uncle’s house. Old Mary would have cleared away the 
breakfast by now—the thought brought a pang of 
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hunger to Joe’s stomach; and Uncle Giles would be— 
Joe tried to imagine what his uncle would be doing. 
He had probably discovered the forced lock and the 
absence of the brown envelope, which now lay so snug 
against Joe’s side, but whether he was pleased with 
being rid of his nephew at such a price, or whether he 
had sworn to find the runaway, Joe could not say. 

Tt was well for the lad’s peace of mind that he did not 
know that a light canoe carrying a white man and two 
Indian boatmen had put out from La Rine toward La 
Prairie an hour before the M’Kay party left Montreal. 
If Joe had had an eagle’s eye, he might have glimpsed 
in the direction of La Prairie de la Madeleine the tiny 
dot on the wide river, but, instead, he kept his eyes on 
the broad back before him and dipped his paddle in 
unison with the swinging song. A touch of uncertainty 
was in his heart, for he was leaving behind all that had 
made up his life for many years. Among strangers and 
without money he must play a game of hide and seek, 
he must carry on a quest for his father. Pangs of an 
inexplainable homesickness mingled with pangs of 
hunger to torment the boy who had so lately played a 
man’s part in a race and become a full-fledged voyageur 
with a brand-new name. 


CHAPTER IV 


NEWS OF THE “ELEONORA”’, 


RIDE helped Joseph Stevens, alias Davy Jones, 
on that three-hour run to La Prairie de la Made- 
leine—pride and the rigor of Michel’s training. The 
fact that he had been declared a bon voyageur kept 
his paddle swinging despite the dizziness from lack of 
food. The fact that he was the son of Benjamin Stevens, 
first mate aboard the Eleonora, kept his head steady and 
_his back straight throughout the long grind. But, be- 
cause he was no more than a boy of fifteen, he ate a 
prodigious meal at La Prairie, together with the Cana- 
dians, and fell sound asleep stretched out in a manger 
in the tavern stable. And because youth gave him 
freedom from long fatigue, he awoke ready for the half- 
day portage overland to St. John’s on the river Riche- 
lieu. 
At St. John’s the long canoe was lifted carefully from 
the wagon, its seams were recalked, and it was launched 
on Lake Champlain. In the better part of four days, the 
birch bark had traversed the length of that lake, with 
night stops on its wooded shore, and come to a landing 
at Whitehall. 
Every hour was a joy to Joe, full of that hero worship 
that boys bestow upon gallant elders; full of a wild, 
ef Beate . 
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outdoor life flavored with the flight of indignant water 
fowl, the splashing retreat of majestic moose, caught 
feeding in shallow bays, the full-throated songs of 
the rivermen, and each day crowned by a glorious 
evening before a huge camp fire that spouted sparks 
high into the star-dotted darkness. The days in the 
canoe were none too easy, the bed of balsam boughs 
lacked the touch of feathers, but here were freedom, and 
comradeship, and much talk of swift adventure. Here 
he was free from the tyranny of Uncle Giles. 

A long day’s portage from Whitehall brought the 
party to Lansingburg, a little village on the banks of 
the Hudson. Here the canoe was launched for the three- 
day trip down the Hudson, past Troy and Albany, to 
arrive at the north end of the city of New York at 
eleven o’clock on a Saturday night. 

Everywhere along the Hudson, farmers and villagers 
had viewed the passing with great interest. The big 
canoe, the dark Canadian boatmen with their gay 
ribands and feathers, the dexterous handling of the frail 
craft, combined to attract the attention of the Ameri- 
cans. It was the second Canadian birch bark in three 
days that they had observed, although the first had 
been but a small one with two dark paddlers and one 
white passenger. None knew that Destiny was deftly 
weaving into the life of the lad Joseph Stevens—weav- 
ing with a sure shuttle the journey of the smaller canoe. 

Joe’s excitement grew as they neared the end of the 
journey. Shortly he would be free to deliver his message 
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to Johnny Martin and then work northward to Provi- 
dence. Mr. M’Kay, Mr. Fisher, and the voyageurs had 
taken the boy into their hearts. He would miss their 
friendships; troubles might arise for him in the city, 
but he must break away and pursue his own plans— 
plans that involved a strange message to a sailmaker, a 
brown envelope tied with red-striped tape, and the 
quest of his father. 

The lad was up early Sunday morning, following the 
arrival in New York, his eyes taking in a thousand and 
one unusual sights in the vicinity of the stopping place. 
At Basile’s call, the company reémbarked and made a 
course around the city in order to arrive at the prear- 
ranged lodging place on Long Island. As they started, 
Joe gave tongue to a song, thinking as he did so that 
this would be the last time he would shout the melody 
with the voyageurs. So, as they skirted the city, the 
singing and the singular appearance of the crew at- 
tracted such a crowd of spectators that when they 
finally came to land there was small room upon the 
beach to hold the prow of the canoe. 

“Can you land us straight ahead, Basile?” queried 
Mr. M’Kay. “Unless I am mightily mistaken, I make 
out John Haven himself waiting on the beach dead 
ahead.” 

“Aye, m’sieur,” answered Basile, “we can land you 
on the thin edge of a shilling, if you desire, sir. We are 
men of the North.” 

With a fine flourish of flashing paddles and a con- 
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cluding shout of song, the voyageurs brought the great 
birch bark to rest where the crowd seemed held back 
somewhat by a particular group of men. 

“We are here, Mr. Haven,” exclaimed Alexander 
M Kay, as he disembarked upon the pebbly beach with 
Mr. Fisher. “These strong-armed voyageurs have 
brought us from Montreal in record time.” 

“T am glad you have come,” replied the wealthy 
merchant, shaking M’Kay’s hand vigorously. ‘‘No 
wonder you come with speed! Look!” 

John Astor’s attention was upon Basile and Lepon, 
the foreman, who, when the others had alighted from 
the prow, leaped into the shallow water, shouldered 
the great canoe, and were now bringing it to a place of 
safety on shore. 

‘*Such skill!”’ continued Mr. Haven in delight. “Here, 
you two, is an eagle apiece. Drink my health.” 

Basile and Lepon took the offered money with broad 
grins. 

Then, Mr. Haven, turning to a well-dressed gentleman 
at his side, exclaimed, “Henry, six Americans could 
not do what these two brawny fellows have done.” 

“Well,” replied the gentleman addressed as Henry, 
“they make a very pretty display, but there are boat- 
men in New York who would set them down a pegor so.” 

“T doubt that, Henry,” said the merchant, and 
seemed inclined to say more had not Alexander M’Kay 
spoken out with words most unusual for a cautious 
Scotchman. 
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“Gentlemen, I will wager within reason that I can 
put Basile in one end of this birch bark, Lepon in the 
other, these eight middlemen between, and this lad 
Davy Jones to strike a song, and then run away from 
any like nest) of oars in New York—over a three- 
mile course.’ 

Joe, who had Pech Halsae with arranging the fragile 
birch-bark canoe so that it might not be injured by the 
stones of the beach or the curious crowd that pressed 
close, , glanced up eagerly at the possibility of another 
race. The thrill of those few moments of furious activity 
when they had passed the Montreal harbor pole was 
still coursing through his youthful veins. 

As his eyes centered upon the group around John 
Haven, Joe was half conscious of a face beyond in the 
crowd—a face demanding his attention. Reluctantly 
he drew his thoughts from the animated discussion and 
focused upon that partially hidden countenance, and 
at once his heart rose throbbing in his throat. Those 
eyes, filled with a malevolent gleam, were fixed upon 
him. Those thin lips, curved into a smile of satisfaction, 
suddenly cracked apart into a penetrating cry: 

“That lad you’ve called Davy Jones is a runaway, 
a thief! I’m here for him.” 

There was a movement in the crowd even as the 
words were shouted, and Joe knew that his Uncle Giles 
was breaking through to lay hands upon him. 

With the same speed that he might have used to 
escape the striking of a snake, Joe whirled about, leaped 
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the birch bark, and dived into the astonished crowd 
where it thinned at the water’s edge. A moment of 
wild forging between bodies, and then Joe was in the 
open, running down the beach at full speed. 

What a miserable ending to his escape and indepen- 
dence if he was caught now and dragged back to his 
uncle’s dwelling at La Rine after the precious brown 
envelope had been taken from him! The thought put 
spurs to the boy’s flight. Without so much as a back- 
ward glance, hemade for a group of dilapidated buildings 
that kept company with an ancient wharf. His fear was 
not in being overtaken by Uncle Giles himself, but that 
his money might buy more fleet-footed pursuit. 

oP Perhaps the attitude of the sympathetic voyageurs 
had something to do with the brevity of the pursuit? 
At least, when Joe came to a panting halt in the lee of 
one of the sheds and looked back along the beach, the 
few pursuers had given up, to retrace their steps toward 
the original group. Giles Stevens, who had pressed his 
Indian paddlers hard in order to make use of the in- 
formation he had received by special messenger from 
Jeremie Bell, had failed for the moment in his purpose. 
-— “Now what?” muttered Joe to himself, as he gained 
his breath. “I’m cut loose for fair, an’ ol’ Uncle Giles 
hot on my trail. He’s after the brown envelope more’n 
he’s after me. He must have used the seven-league 
boots to get here so soon, and I s’pose he found out in 
Montreal that a boy had gone with Mr. M’Kay. If he 
follows me that close, I’d better strike a fast trail to 
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the sailmaker’s house and then be gone for Providence. 
If I find no trace of Father, I’ll double back to here and 
hunt me a job. I should be able to keep myself hid in a 
place so large. Of course, Uncle Giles may easily guess 
that I’d make for Providence. Ol’ Mary would tell him 
that, but I’ll manage to find out about the Eleonora 
without exposing myself. And now to find Johnny 
Martin and tell him that ‘There’s still room in Davy 
Jones’s locker.’”’ 

Joe’s musings came to an abrupt end as the shadow 
of a man fell on the sand at his side. Swinging about, 
Joe found himself facing a mountain of a man whose 
face was submerged in a forest of red whiskers. Over- 
hanging eyebrows lent a craggy fierceness to the ex- 
pression. The broad forehead served but as a momen- 
tary rest to the eye before the plunge into the auburn 
underbrush of hair that surmounted the fellow’s head. 
As Joe gasped his astonishment, the man shifted his 
heavy weight to his right foot, withdrew a clay pipe 
from his thick lips, and spat noisily against the side at 


the shack. a 


“Them as runs,” began the man, in a high tenor 
voice, “usually ud like to go still farther. Now, I’ve a 
skift tied to this here dock an’ I’m willin’ you should 
row it across to the mainland—pervidin’—allays per- 
vidin’ that I’m in the back seat to sorta act as ballast.” 

“Ballast, indeed!” thought Joe, with a glance at the 
bulk of the fellow. “But still ” And then aloud: 


“Ts Maiden Lane on the mainland?” 
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“Tt is that,’ answered the man. 

“Then Ill take your offer with thanks if we can start 
at once.” 

“I have been a-waitin’,” replied the man, “for some- 
one as wanted to work his way. Come on. I can take 
you with me to Maiden Lane.” 

“Do you live there, sir?” inquired Joe, as they made 
for the skiff. . 

“That I do, and no questions asked by the police,” 
replied his guide. 

“Perhaps you know a sailmaker named Johnny 
Martin. P’ve a message for him from a friend in Mon- 
treal,” ventured the boy. 

“Ah, Johnny Martin, is it? Know that lubber? Shred 
my royals if I don’t, young un.” And the man fell into 
a chuckling that came and went a dozen times in the 
laborious pull across the bay. Squatting on the back 
seat with widespread knees, the red giant smoked, and 
spat, and chuckled, while Joe heaved persistently upon 
the oars. Not once did the man suggest his taking‘a 
turn at the oars, and well enough from Joe’s standpoint, 
for he could not imagine a safe exchange of positions in 
such a small craft. 

“He’s a load for a frigate,” thought Joe, “but he 
came luckily, and I’m saved a long search for Maiden 
Lane, perhaps. So I’d best thank my stars instead of 
taking him a swipe alongside his fat ear, as I’d like to 
every time he wiggles the boat with his senseless chuck- 
ling. Yes, I’ll thank my stars if Uncle Giles isn’t waiting 
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for me when I land. I’m wondering if Uncle Giles isn’t 
a sort of magic Jack-in-the-box that can pop up wherever 
he likes: Ha! I’d like it if he was only at these oars with 
the Old Man of the Seas there, chuckling at him instead 
of at me.” 
~~ With all the toil and irksomeness of his position, 
Joseph Stevens was intensely interested in the stately 
sailing vessels anchored about them, the smaller boats 
making their way hither and thither, the spread of 
buildings that covered acres of land from the water’s 
edge back to a scattering of trees. Here was a contrast 
with La Rine, and different, too, from Montreal, although 
not so much in size as in architecture and background, 
More than once in this harbor his father had called the 
orders that had sent an anchor chain rushing through 
the hawser hole to bring a gale-worn ship to tranquil 
rest. Could it be that his father was in the harbor now? 
‘As he rowed, Joe watched a great three-master that 
lay close behind them, sails stowed neatly, her masts 
and rigging outlined against the blue sky like those of 
the barkentine in the etching that hung over the side- 
board in Giles Stevens’s home in Canada. What would 
it mean to him if his father should appear at the bul- 
wark and shout a welcome to his son? Joe pictured him- 
self racing up the ladder against the ship’s side, to seize 
his father’s firm hand, to feel his father’s other hand 
upon his shoulder. Would his father recognize him? 
¢ 


Would 


“Rowin’ an’ dreamin’ don’t hold well together, bub,” 
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interrupted the human ballast. “Hard to port and ship 
oars! Now, lay hold that pile while I make the ladder.” 
Joe swung the boat end close to the ladder that hung 
over the edge of the wharf with some misgivings as to 
the unloading of his huge passenger, but his fears 
changed to a whistle of astonishment as the man 
swarmed up the rounds with all the nimbleness of a 
great baboon. Joe followed, tied the skiff to an iron 
ring in the piling, and overtook the man as he waddled 
rapidly between the groups of Sunday loafers. * 

“Thank you, sir,”’ exclaimed Joe as he came abreast 
with one eye open for any sign of Uncle Giles. “Thank 
you for your help, and now, if you’ll be so kind as to 
tell me the way to Johnny Martin’s sailmaking shop, 
[ll bother you no longer.” 

“Easier to show a boy than to tell him, so come along. 
If your legs can stand the spread o’ canvas, we'll arrive 
at Johnny’s together,” answered red-beard in his high 
voice. 

“‘Are you bound there yourself?’’ asked Joe. 
“That I am, and nigh there we are. See that yellow 


front next the livery stable we’re comin’ to? Well, ~ 


Johnny’s sail loft is above the yellow front. Right here’s 
where we change our course along between buildings 
so’s we can steer up these back stairs.” _ 

‘Joe followed‘close on his guide’s heels down the nar- 
row way between walls, glad*to be off the street where 
there seemed strong possibility of meeting Uncle Giles. 
Up the narrow wooden stairs they climbed, making the 
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whole structure shake with each forward step. At the 
landing, Joe glanced eagerly past the man, hoping for 
a glimpse of the sailmaker. It would take but a moment 
to deliver the message and then he would be off toward 
Providence Town. With Mr. Fisher’s gold piece in his 
pocket, he would be free from hunger for days to come, 
and in that time he must surely find news of his father 
and the Eleonora. 
~~" Joe’s guide fumbled a second at the latch and then 
lumbered forward into a big low-ceilinged room littered 
-here and there with strips and rolls of canvas and linen. 
Joe sniffed at the odor of new cloth as he stepped inside 
and gazed about for the proprietor. The red-bearded 
fellow had moved forward to a shelf beneath a window, 
where he helped himself generously to a draft from a 
bottle and then proceeded to fill his discolored pipe. 

““We’ve come when he’s out,” suggested Joe, after a 
survey of the long room. 

*Who’s that?” piped red-beard. 

“Why, Johnny Martin, of course,” replied the boy. 

“For a young un, I'd say your eyes be uncommon 
poor,” said the man slowly. 

Joe peered about the room again in growing perplex- 
ity. The place was empty except for himself and this 
mountain of a man, who had fallen into another fit of 
chuckling. 

_ _¢ “Now, supposin’ you call me Johnny Martin,” 
- grinned the fellow, ‘‘and let me hear the message from 
my old pal Jeremie Bell.” 
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“You—Johnny Martin!” cried Joe. 

“Aye, and as pretty a sailmaker as ever tucked needle 
in canvas.” 

“But,” exclaimed Joe in astonishment, “why didn’t 
you say so when I first asked you across the bay? I 
could have given you the message then.” 

“And row myself home? No, sonny, not Johnny 
Martin,” and the bristling beard cracked open in a 
low guffaw. 

Joe grinned in spite of himself; he had been properly 
taken in and utilized. Still, there was no loss, for he had 
given his promise to come to Maiden Lane and deliver 
a message. “Then I’ll give you the message from the 
keeper of the Arrowhead in Montreal, since you’re 
Johnny Martin.” 

“Quickly,” replied the red-beard. “Let me hear 
what Jeremie had to say.” 

“Simply this, sir, “There’s still room in Davy Jones’s 
locker’; simply those words and nothing more,” cried 
Joe. 

The sailmaker gave a perceptible start at Joe’s words. 
“He told you that, eh, young un?” 

“He said you’d understand.” 

“Aye,” said the man slowly; “hen it comes to un- 
derstandin’, I’ve more than enough for that there mes- 
sage.”’ He clawed thoughtfully at is red beard and spat. 
Then he began to count with one heavy index finger 
upon the fingers of his other hand. “One, two, three, 
and two makes five, and a woman makes six. Six it is, 
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sonny. Oh, you ain’t the first as has come with a message 
to Johnny Martin.” 

Joe shifted his weight to his other foot; a new idea 
had come to mind. “By chance, sir, do you know the 
Eleonora?” 

“Eh, what’s that?” roused the sailmaker. 

“My father was first mate on the Eleonora, and I 
though ee 

“Does Johnny Martin, the sailmaker of Maiden 
Lane, know the Eleonora? Is there any deep-water craft 
sailin’ the American flag that he doesn’t know?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Joe. “Do you know her where- 
abouts?” 

The sailmaker removed his clay pipe and blew a cloud 
of smoke toward the open door. “She was in harbor 
yesterday.” 

“What? Here?” . 

“Aye, but pulled her anchor last night at ebb tide for 
up coast. Captain Cole makes for Providence Town, 
unless I forget.” 

“Oh,” groaned Joe, ‘“‘to miss so close!”’ and then with 
sudden activity, “But I must be gone. I must get to . 
Providence Town without delay.” 

“Thank you for the message, young un,” said Martin 
with high politeness as Joe started for the door. ‘‘ You’ve 
done me a favor. Now, let’s see—you wouldn’t object 
to a ride to Providence?”’ 

Joe turned eagerly. ‘‘Sir, if you knew what it means 
for me to reach my father-——” 
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“There you are, sonny. Johnny Martin’s one that 
knows how you feel. Now, there’s a sloop—the WV. ancy— 
as fills for up coast nigh noon to-day, pervidin’ the 
wind’s right. I made the Nancy’s sails, an’ a prettier 
set never drank salt air. They’ll take you north for my 
say-so.” 

“You're more than kind 

“No molasses, now!’ exclaimed Martin. “Accom- 
modatin’ for all is my motter. Just skip round the 
yellow front into the grog shop and ask the barkeep 
for William Berry of the Nancy. Just tell him I sent 
you.” 

The sailmaker called Joe back as he darted for the 
door. He held out a handful of crackers. “Here, young 
*un, they’re a bit salty, but tasty after a stout row. 
Just tell the barkeep that Johnny Martin sent you.” 


BB) 


CHAPTER V 


THROUGH THE GROG-SHOP DOOR 


OE pushed through the swinging doors of the grog 
shop with some temerity. The smell of sour drinks, 
the sound of loud and foolish voices, the sight of a half- 
dozen frowsy men slouched against a brass-railed bar, 
made the country boy feel ill at ease. He stood for a 
second just inside munching the crackers that Johnny 
Martin had given him and trying to get his bearings. 
The bar, with its length of fly-marked mirror and dingy 
glasses, filled one end of the small room. Two doors in 
the rear of the room were dimly visible through the 
tobacco-filled atmosphere JA small round table close to 
the right boasted a greasy deck of playing cards, and 
firm against one leg was a belittered cuspidor around 
which a fly buzzed erratically. 

The barkeeper, still laughing loudly with the men 
before the bar, detached his elbows from the counter 
and turned an eye upon the newcomer. Two eyes filled 
the sockets beneath the thin brows, but one stared 
straight ahead with all the fixity of glass. 

Joe hastened to clear his mouth of crackers, for he 
knew he must speak. 

“Something as you wanted?” queried the one-eyed 
~ barkeeper. 
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“Pm from Johnny Martin,” began Joe. “He was 
good enough to tell me that the skipper of the Nancy 
would take me north with him. Is William Berry here?” 

“So, Johnny sent you, eh?” 

eyes, Sin : . 

“And filled yer pockets with crackers, eh? Well, ’tis 
an old trick with Johnny. Bill Berry will be in within 
the half hour. If you’re willing to work passage, he’ll 
take you on.” 

“Glad to work,” answered Joe promptly. 

“Well, rinse down Johnny’s crackers with a glass of 
buttermilk while you wait.”’ With these words, the bar- 
keep fumbled beneath the counter for a moment and 
then slid a tall glass of buttermilk across the counter 
toward Joe. 

“How—how much is it?” blurted Joe, feeling his neck 
grow red at this confession of inexperience. 

“Drink it down with no worry to your purse, lad,” 
replied the barkeep in an offhand manner. “If Johnny 
likes you should eat crackers, then I can’t see you stand 

thirsty.” 

_ “Thank you, sir,” said Joe, relieved. He picked up the 
buttermilk gratefully, for the crackers had made him 
feel the need of a drink. 

Presently he drained the glass, wiped his lips with 
the back of his hand, and edged closer to the group 
against the bar. Here were seafaring men who might 
have more information regarding the Eleonora. He 
shrank somewhat at the coarseness of their words, but 
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waited for an opportunity, to introduce his question. 
The chance came when around of drinks were lifted 
from the bar with the general exclamation: “Here’s to 
a smooth voyage!” 

As the men gulped in unison, Joe spoke up: “Did any 
of you board the Eleonora while she lay in the harbor?”’ 

All eyes were turned upon the lad, and empty glasses 
clicked indifferently against the top of the bar. 

“What might the boy be speakin’ of?”’ 

“‘Shaid a wessel—Eleonora!”’ 

“Well, me young lobster, I fer one ain’t seen a spar 
0’ the Eleonora in nigh six years.” 

“But,” exclaimed Joe, with a feeling of dazed bewil- 
derment, ‘“‘she was in the harbor yesterday!” 

One of the men turned to the barkeeperwith the heavy 
gravity of a drunken man: “Think a shailin’ wessel 
could get in an’ hide some’eres?”’ 

The barkeeper shook his head after a show of ponder- 
ing. He spat accurately at the distant cuspidor and then 
eyed Joe thoughtfully. “I s’pose ’twas Johnny Martin 
as told ya the Eleonora had docked.” 

““Yes—it was,” stammered Joe. 


The barkeep shook his head sorrowfully. “He gets’ _ 


worser every day. Like as not he'll end up in a mad- 
house—him with his wild tales.” ; 

“You don’t mean that the sailmaker’s crazy!” | 
cried Joe, sinking down in a chair at the card table and 
staring at the grinning men, whose faces suddenly 
threatened to blur together. 
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“Not violent,” answered the barkeeper dolefully. 
“But pushin’ needles in an’ out all day has brung his 
thinkin’ to low ebb. Sailmakers most allays goes frazzle; 
don’t they, boys?” : 

Joe tried to focus his eyes on the weaving figures be- 
fore the bar. As at a distance he heard a voice replying 
to the barkeeper: “I gives a.sailmaker seven years an’ 
no more. Then he’s done for. Next he up and ties a 
gallows’ knot for hisself an-——” 

Dreams—monstrous, rushing dreams—bothered Jos- 
eph Stevens for ‘nearly twenty-four hours. He had 
wanted to remonstrate at the first when the glass-eyed 
barkeeper had lifted him limp and carried him into a 
smaller room to roll him onto a bunk. He had wanted 
to protest, but had found it easier to give in to the over- 
powering drowsiness. The barkeeper friend of Johnny 
Martin had gauged well the amount of specially pre- 
pared buttermilk necessary to drown a thirst—particu- 
larly a thirst aggravated by salty crackers. 

A good deal happened in Joe’s dreams. Of a sudden, 
his efforts to step from Long Island to the foot of Maiden 
Lane were interrupted by a red-bearded fat man who 
chose to chase him from New York to Montreal with 
needle-shaped fingernails always itching at his back. 
Then a baggy-eyed vulture perched himself on the edge 
of the bunk and croaked until the red-bearded giant 
seized the bird by the throat.«Whereupon the vulture’ 
was no longer a vulture but a man whose voice was 
vaguely familiar. The boy sought to escape the quarrel 
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by soaring just above the poplar trees which sur- 
rounded the dwelling of Giles Stevens, in La Rine. It 
was ridiculously easy to soar. You just wished yourself 
forward in a delightful glide. Funny he had not dis- 
covered the knack before. To be sure, he fell once or 
twice—a horrible experience—but to be expected in 
flying. . 

Joe was progressing rapidly in his experiments with 
soaring when, unfortunately, he found himself awake. 
-“For moments he lay motionless, allowing his eyes to 
survey the unfamiliar surroundings. In the dim light 
he could make out a row of hammocks swinging idly 
from the dark ceiling, against the farther wall hung 
several suits of black oilskins that swayed slightly 
across the tops of three mahogany sea chests. The lad 
raised himself slowly on one elbow and plucked curi- 
ously at the coarse mattress that held him from the 
floor. The entire room moved easily up and down, with 
a persistency that helped fix Joe’s bewildered thoughts. 

Where could he be? Where else would one encounter 
such motion save on board a vessel? How could he have 

arrived in such a position? He struggled with a muddled. 
memory in an effort to explain the question. He had run 
ies from home. He had served a breakfast—and taken 
Why, of course! He had taken a message to the 
ee ue eet sent to the—grog shop. They 
had told him—that the Eleonora But that was im- 
possible! They were drunk! 

He was now on his way to meet his father, who would 
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now be in Providence Town. This must be the Nancy 
bound for Providence. They had put him on board 
after he had fallen asleep: a kind enough act. Odd that 
he should have gone to sleep in the grog shop, but it had 
turned out all right since he was now on the Nancy 
and before long must have news of his father. Well, he 
had told the glass-eyed barkeeper that he would work 
his passage north. He must get on deck at once. 

Joe rose slowly from the mattress. He steadied him- 
self against the wall while his head cleared, and then, 
bending to avoid the hammocks, he stumbled through 
the door and up the companionway into brilliant sun- 
light, the sound of numerous voices, and a general feel- 
ing of confusion. . 

Joe’s blinking eyes took in a world of billowed canvas 
aloft, a deck broad and long cluttered with piles of 
bundles, crates, and boxes, and groups of men, some 
working, others lounging against the bulwark. A strange 
sensation swept over the boy. This could not be the little 
coast vessel Nancy! Too big! Too much sail! Too many 
men! And eannon—a half-dozen on each side aft. 
This was a seagoing craft, a merchantman, to judge by 
the cargoed decks. 

The boy’s gaze traveled outward across the slow 
swells of green water. A half mile away a big gunboat 
was holding opposite under a fair spread of canvas. A 
longboat was just putting off from the frigate. Far to 
the rear of the vessels, a dark line on the horizon must 


be land. 
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Joe’s heart pounded. “A mistake!” he exclaimed, to 
himself. ‘‘How came I on this boat?” 

Filled with a foreboding that something terrible had 
happened, Joe took the dozen steps necessary to bring 
him to where threemen leaned against a cannon carriage. 
As he walked, the idea drove home to him that these 
men were clad in a fashion that he knew, but it was not 
until he was fairly upon them that he cried out in 
recognition of tall Basile and two other voyageurs. 

“You here!” 

“‘What’s this!” exclaimed the Canadians in astonish- 
ment as they beheld the lad. 

“Where have you been hidin’?” cried Basile, laying 
hand upon Joe’s shoulder and then, turning to another 
group, “A stowaway! An’ no other than our frien’ 
Davy Jones.” 

His shout brought a questioning crowd about Joe in 
a moment. The lad listened in confusion for a second, 
and then, seizing hold of Basile’s gay blanket coat, cried 
out tensely: “Tell me what boat this is and where 
bound.” . 

“A bit daffy, eh?” replied the Canadian. “Too dark 
and glum where you hide!” and then from Basile’s | 
rapid words, Joseph Stevens learned that he was on the 
good boat Tonguin bound for the Spaniard’s Oregon by 
orders of John Haven. An adventure ship and adven- 
ture men off for wealth and fame. Fourteen Canadian 
voyageurs, a dozen clerks, and a half-dozen mechanics, 
to say nothing of the four partners, all bound for the 
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mouth of the Columbia, there to lay the beginning of a 
great fur trade. 

“And we are not bound for Providence Town! And I 
shall miss seeing my father!” cried Joe in distraction. 
“TI was brought on board against my will. I did not 
know. I have been kidnaped. I was drugged in that 
grog shop! That one-eyed barkeeper—’twas he who did 
it. Oh, I must go back!” 

“Hold hard, Davy boy,” growled Basile, catching 
Joe by the wrist when he tried to push through the group 
to the bulwark. “Are you in a right mind? ’Tis long 
swim.” 

“But see,” cried Joe, pointing frantically, “the 
gunboat is turning and their boat is nearly here. I must 
go back. I must find my father.” 

“The longboat she return our papers to us and take 
the pilot back,” commented Lepon. 

“Then I must go with him,” said Joe, disengaging 
himself from the grip of the voyageur. As he hurried 
toward the side of the merchantman, the Canadians 
followed, all busily conjecturing over the boy’s sudden 
appearance and the possibility of his getting off the 
Tonquin. 

Joe’s mind raced over the events that had placed him 
in this unthought-of situation. He was positive now that 
he had been made the victim of drugged buttermilk, 
and behind that conviction lurked the suspicion that 
the plot ran back through the red-bearded sailmaker 
to one Jeremie Bell, host of Arrowhead Tavern. No 
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doubt the message concerning Davy Jones’s locker had 
been prearranged between the tavern keeper and the 
sailmaker, and even the salty crackers had played a 
part in his downfall. But why should they desire to 
kidnap him? What profit might come to them to send 
him out on a voyage that must last for many months? 
Was there some special reason behind it all? Had Uncle 
Giles had an unseen hand in these events? Or was it no 
more than a plan whereby he was sold to the Tonquin 
for the voyage? 

The boy leaned heavily against the bulwark and 
gazed at the nearing longboat. Then he wheeled 
abruptly and, still followed by the voyageurs, advanced 
toward the group of officers and passengers assembled 
around the gangway. An appeal to the captain was 
worth a trial. 

Alexander M’ Kay, who was standing with three other 
gentlemen, recognized Joe at once and called to him in 
surprise: “‘What’s this, Davy Jones?” 

“Sir,” answered Joe, “I’m aboard because I’ve Boon 
kidnaped. I appeal to you to send me back in the long- 
boat with the pilot.” 

“Don’t you know how you came here?” 

“T found myself in a room forward,” answered Joe. 

“And you are not anxious for a trip round the Horn 
and then north to the mouth of the Columbia?” 

“Sir, my greatest desire is to find my father, as you 
know, and the sailmaker told me the Eleonora was on 
its way to Providence.” 
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“Then you shall go back with the pilot, Davy,” 
agreed Mr. M’Kay with approving nods from the three 
other gentlemen. 

At this moment the captain strode into the group. 
“Above medium height, he was, uncommonly upright in 
posture, with muscles that bulged his upper arm be- 
neath his blue coat, and a black moustache that pointed 
a straight line beneath a beaklike nose. His piercing 
glance caused Joe to hesitate in the delivery of his plea. 

“So you’ve given up sulking in the forecastle, have 
you, boy,” boomed the captain, “and are ready to get 
down to a voyage of work?” 

The tone and the question left Joe quite speechless. 
The captain was implying that he had been regularly 
shipped for the voyage and that so far he had refused to 
do his duty on deck. He wondered dully what he could 
Say against such an attitude, but he was saved an im- 
mediate answer by the words of Alexander M’Kay.- 

“Captain Dorn, I know this lad; I do not believe he 
fs lying when he says that he is not on board the Tonquin 

of his-own free will. He should be permitted to leave 
with the pilot.” 

Mr. M’Kay’s words were like flame to a powder 
train. Captain Dorn fairly exploded in reply. 

“T have papers to show that this boy was signed on 
as a deck boy for the voyage. As a passenger, Mr. 
M’Kay, you need not interfere with my crew.” 

“True enough, Captain Dorn, I am a passenger,” 
said Alexander M’Kay, “but I am also a partner with 
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these other gentlemen and John Haven. The four 
of us here, Mr. M’Dougall, Mr. David Stuart, and 
Robert Stuart, and myself agree that the boy is to be 
sent back. You are under orders from the partners in 
this enterprise.” 

“Sir,” shouted Captain Dorn, “I had my orders 
written from Mr. Haven himself. I shall follow them.” 

At this, Mr. M’Dougall, a small man with pompous 
manners, spoke up with decision: ‘Captain, let it be 
understood at once that I have been designated by Mr. 
Haven as his proxy—as I can show you on paper—and 
that we partners are on our own vessel. Let that he 
understood at once.” 

Had Duncan M’Dougall chosen to stick a pin into 
the captain’s breeches, he would have failed to irritate 
that officer more thoroughly. With a violent word, the 
captain seized Joe’s shoulder and shook him until his 
teeth fairly rattled. The exclamations from the partners 
only served to increase the vigor of the action. And then, 
with a quick cuff alongside the head, Joe was sent 
reeling into a heap against the bulwark, where he lay 
half stunned, watching the scene through misty eyes. 

“Now,” roared the captain, his face gone white with 
rage, “be it understood at once that I am the comman- 
der of this boat and that, partner or no partner, the 
first man who interferes with my commands shall be 
clapped into irons until we land at the Columbia.” 

Whereupon, the irritable little man who boasted of 
being Mr. Haven’s proxy went off like a well-fired pin- 
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wheel. “Clap us in irons, you insolent puppy! Such 
language to the owners of the vessel!”” And then, sud- 
denly presenting a pistol that he had drawn from be- 
beath his coat: “Attempt such an indignity to one of 
us and I for one will be the death of an ill-bred scoun- 
drel!”’ . 

Joe, crouched where he had been flung, fully ex- 
pected to see the glaring captain leap upon the holder 
of the weapon. Perhaps such would have been the case 
had not two interruptions occurred almost simultane- 
ously. Another of the partners, Mr. David Stuart, 
whose gentle manners and pleasant countenance re- 
vealed him as a natural peacemaker, stepped between 
M’Dougall and the captain with the words: 

“Put up your pistol, Duncan; we must remember 
that we are no longer on land and that the law gives 
the captain of a ship the highest authority. Much as I 
hate to see the lad retained against his will, yet that 
were better than to endanger the peace and prosperity 
of our westward enterprise.” 

The words and the apparent inclination to accept 
their counsel cut like a knife into Joe’s hopes. At the 
same time a hail from the longboat alongside was an- 
swered by the pilot’s handing a sheaf of papers to 
Captain Dorn and dropping quickly over the side of 
the Tonguin as though glad to be gone from so quarrel- 
some a company. To Joe’s ears came the sound of the 
oars in the longboat, a good-bye hail from the crew of 
the Tonquin, and a parting snort from the captain as he 
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moved away toward the quarter deck, leaving the 
partners stewing together in an undertone. 

His efforts to escape the voyage, to go back to Prov- 
idence Town for news of his father, had failed. He was 
in for a long voyage with a captain whose enmity he had 
incurred at the outset. The ringing box upon the ears 
was indication of what he might expect from Captain 
Dorn. The sight of the captain’s passionate face as he 
was interrupted by the pilot’s papers burned in Joe’s 
memory. The papers themselves, tied with a piece of 
twine, reminded Joe of another envelope, forgotten in 
the awakening and subsequent excitement. The boy 
shifted his position to his knees that he might feel within 
the folds of his cotton shirt. For a moment he fumbled 
frantically. Then a look of desperation gripped his face 
and a moan broke from his tightly set lips. 

His own envelope, bond between him and his father, 
was gone! 


CHAPTER VI 


““SHOOT AS I WALK OUT” 


ORDS will serve but poorly to convey the full 
depth of melancholy into which the lad Joseph 
Stevens sank as he realized what had befallen him. 
Under more ordinary conditions, he would have de- 
lighted in this opportunity for adventure with those gay 
Canadians westward bound. But to be torn away from 
his quest for his father, to have the precious envelope, 
secret solution of his future, stolen from him, and now 
to find himself, for the first time in his life, upon the 
_ main sea with the immensity of sky above and the 
abyss of waters around—even the efforts of the voya- 
geurs failed to cheer the lad. And as though to add a 
final touch of desolation, the increasing wind produced 
such a motion of the Tonquin that seasickness descended 
violently upon Joe and the majority of the passengers. 
In this doleful state, he continued for several days 
with little desire to ponder his position and barely 
energy enough to drag himself from his hard mattress 
in the forecastle. The sailors, fortunately, left him to 
himself, reserving their jeering comments for the 
“Canadian lubbers”’ who, although unequaled on river 
or lake, gave in completely to the tyranny of the ocean. 
Sorry spectacles they were after some days of unshaven 
65 
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squalidness in their berths below deck. Wrinkled ca- 
potes and blankets, dirty nightcaps, and wretched ex- 
pressions told a story that amused the seamen mightily. 

On the fourth day of Joe’s seasickness, the captain’s 
heavy voice at the top of the companionway demanded 
that the lad put in his appearance at once on deck. 
Shivering miserably, although somewhat refreshed by 
a fair night’s sleep, Joe crept up the stairs and stood 
hollow-eyed and pale before Captain Dorn and the 
second mate, John Mumford. 

“You'll grow no sea legs so long as you sulk on that 
mattress,” growled Captain Dorn. “Mumford, see 
what can be done toward getting a day’s work out of 
this mess of bones and hair.” 

“All right, sir,” replied Mumford with a twisted grin 
that gave cruel promise. “A hopeless lookin’ job, I must 
say, but Ill do what I can, and here’s a starter.” 

So saying, he jerked up a bucket of sea water at his 
feet and emptied it full in Joe’s forlorn face. The boy 
sputtered, gasped, and wiped wildly with his coat sleeve. 

“Now hustle yourself down to the main deck and 
report to John Anderson, the boatswain,” cried the 
second mate, whirling Joe about and sending him on 
his way with a push. And so Joseph, the runaway, was 
started on his career as deck boy aboard the Tonquin, 
westward bound. 

Day in and day out, it was heavy toilsome life 
with a routine that started with making of beds for the 
sailors in the morning, that carried through a hundred 
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deck duties—feeding the pigs in the longboat, gathering 
the occasional egg from the downcast poultry that 
occupied crates in a dozen places between the cannon, 
washing out the captain’s duck trousers, peeling pota- 
toes for the ebony-visaged cook, cutting bait that one 
of the partners might fish astern for a dolphin or shark, 
standing watch in turn—and ended, perhaps, with the 
greasing of jackets or boots for some member of the 
crew. No two days were precisely alike, but the general 
routine mixed together in a kind of human background 
for certain particular events—events that bore hard 
upon the destiny of Joseph Stevens. Beneath this sur- 
face life resounded with the shouting of strange orders 
concerning the wealth of canvas aloft, filled with the 
holiday happiness of recovered Canadians, saturated 
with the indescribable tang of salt air and the thrill of a 
stout vessel conquering new seas, beneath all this there 
ran an undertone. Catch the breathless moan that surges 
across the sea before a clamorous tempest, the rush of 
rain, the flash of lightning, and there you have that 
undertone. 

Small incidents gave volume to the undertone. 

It was the afternoon of Joe’s first real day on deck, 
when the lad, hurrying with widespread legs around the 
end of the galley, came face to face with a mountain of 
a man, whose bristly red beard cracked into a perfect 
chasm of laughter at the sight of his amazement. 

“You!” gulped Joe. 

“No other!” assured Johnny Martin. | 
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“They said you are crazy!”’ cried Joe, strong in the 
impression left by the glass-eyed barkeeper. _ 

“T am,” chortled the sailmaker, with a new burst of 
mirth, and then with mock seriousness: ‘‘I must be, or 
else I’d not shipped as sailmaker aboard a craft with 
such a captain and such a cargo.” 

“You had to do with my being drugged!” exclaimed 
Joe passionately. ““You know where my father’s en- 
yelope is!” 

“Surprise mingled with craftiness on Johnny Martin’s 
face. 

“How can a poor daffy sailmaker know of such 
things!” he whined, and made past with a cheery, 
“Coming, sir!” in answer to a hail from the first mate. 

Joe watched the retreating back with a keen desire to 
seize a belaying pin and hurl it at full force at that broad 
target. Such aggravating helplessness, to encounter one 
who had been instrumental in placing him in his present 
position and yet be unable to do a thing! 

For the remainder of the afternoon the sailmaker was 

uppermost in Joe’s thoughts. Questions here and there 

disclosed that Johnny Martin had given in to the lure 
of rapid wealth and come aboard with his big sea chest 
but a few minutes before the heaving of the anchor, and 
that more than once since then Captain Dorn had been 
seen conversing with the mammoth red-beard. What 
there was for the captain to discuss with an ordinary 
-sailmaker was hard to imagine, unless Blackboy, the 
cook, came near the mark when he said: 
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“T’se noticed dat when a ship boss has much to say 
wid a sailorman, den he ain’t got no use fo’ de fust 
mate.” 

Perhaps Captain Dorn’s apparent dislike for the first 

mate Ebenezer Fox was the reason for his intimacy 
with Johnny Martin. 
But most interesting was the thought that the sail- 
maker might know the location of the brown envelope, 
might even have it with him aboard the Tonquin. If 
the message from Joe’s father was on board the 
merchantman, then there was the possibility of its re- 
covery sometime during the voyage. 

“Seems as though he looked a bit surprised when I 
mentioned the envelope,” thought Joe, scrubbing away 
at a red splotch on the deck where a hog had lately 
been butchered, “and yet'I have a feeling that the 
glass-eyed barkeeper didn’t find the packet. Someone 
else did. I wish those beastly dreams of mine hadn’t 
been so mixed up. I feel sure that someone sat on the 
_ edge of the bunk for a time Ugh! If I ever get so 
that lurching roll of the boat doesn’t up-end me so, 
maybe I can see through things better, but being cham- 
bermaid to chickens, an’ hogs, an’ sailors, an’ captains 
is no job when the waves are running.” 

During his first shift on watch aboard the Tonquin, 
Joe again encountered the captain’s anger. Everything 
was new to the lad. He had never before been aboard 
a craft larger than the birch-bark canoes that had 
brought them from Montreal. Consequently, at first, 
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he was at a total loss when orders were given. When 
told to get a chain hook, or to help clear the halyards 
for running, he would start promptly away from where 
he was at that moment, but with no idea as to what he 
was to do. Most of the sailors were friendly enough to 
help him with an explanation, but the second mate 
and the boatswain seemed to relish an opportunity to 
shout him out for his stupidity. 

“They calls you ‘Davy Jones,’” growled Mumford, 
“but I ain’t seen any special reason for givin’ you a sea 
name. You don’t act like you’d seen more water than 
’ud fill a teakettle.” 

“I’ve had more roll under me in these five days than 
necessary for a king’s comfort. This water doesn’t act 
like any I ever saw in a teakettle,” ventured Joe, with a 
sad grin. 

“Well, hold your lip, or else you'll do a roll without 
the help of the water,” replied Mumford. ‘Get on up 
an’ work the wheel with Aymes.” 

It was the first mate’s watch, but Captain Dorn had 
not yet gone below. From the wheel Joe could see him 
leaning against the bulwark, occasionally removing his 
- pipe from his mouth and allowing the smoke to be 
snatched away from his lips by the steady breeze. The 
September sun was spending its last hour in a valiant 
effort to prove its alchemy by changing the vast expanse 
of water into a sea of molten gold. The spars, the masts, 
the billowed sails, caught shades of gold and pink and 
bronze. 
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“Lordy,” muttered Joe, “this pays for part of that 
awful feeling I’ve had in my stomach.” 

Aymes, the gaunt sailor beside him at the wheel, gave 
Joe a stolid glance. 

“What say about pay?” 

“T was just thinking,” replied the boy lamely, “that 
if all this that’s turned to gold were really gold, 
we'd ae 

Aymes indulged in a laugh. “Say, now, don’t suggest 
it. These crazy Canadians will be for fillin’ our hold full 
of water an’ makin’ back for New York Town. The 
lubbers! They’re crazy enough for anything.” 

“They’re not all Canadians,” said Joe. 

““There’s few of ’em as is Americans, an’ no national- 
ity livin’ comes up to a real New Yorker!” boasted 
Aymes. 

“I’m an American,” asserted Joe, with some heat, 
“and my father helped put the Colonies together.” 

““An’ where be he now?” 

“T can’t say. I had started to hunt for him, but I was 
kidnaped and put on board.” 

_ “The captain, he don’t believe that.” 

“Then he’s been fooled and lied to!” 

“The captain he’s a sure-’nuff American. He was 
with Decatur on the Enterprise when they was mopping 
up the Mediterranean. He come back in charge of one 
of the prize boats.” Aymes“lowered his voice as he 
spoke these words, and gave a side glance toward 
Captain Dorn. 
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“ American or not, I don’t like the swing of his arm,” 
said Joe. 

“‘He’s strict, Lord knows!” went on the sailor. “ But 
that’s the navy for you. He treats his sailors fair, an’ 
that’s more than I can say for some as I’ve sailed 
with.” 

“ Joe refrained from further words, for he saw Captain 
Dorn stalking across the deck toward the wheel. 

“‘Whzt course have you, Aymes?”’ he demanded. 

“South by southeast, sir,’ answered Aymes. 

The captain paused at Joe’s side. 

“Boy, what does the compass read?” The voice was 
harsh and repelling. 

Joe loosened one hand from the spokes’ of the big 
wheel as he leaned forward and eyed the compass. “I 
can’t say, sir.” 

“‘Can’t you read it?” 

No sit > 

“Why haven’t you learned to read it?” 

**T’ve never seen one before.”’ 

“When are you goin’ to learn?” 

“Tica t say.” 

Without warning, the captain’s hand came hard 
against Joe’s ear.. [he lad wavered in stunned confusion 
but retained his hold on the wheel. 

Again came the question: “When are you goin’ to 
learn?” 

Keeping his eyes straight to the front, Aymes gave 
Joe a gentle nudge. The action helped bring the lad’s 
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whirling thoughts to what the captain had asked. 
Slowly an answer formed in the boy’s mind. 

“Tl learn it—at—once—sir,” he replied, rubbing his 
stinging ear. 

Without another word, Captain Dorn turned and 
made for his cabin, leaving Joe hard put to it to keep 
the tears from dripping from his eyes. 

“TI tells you he’s a strict one!” exclaimed Aymes 
sympathetically. “I could ’a’ told you what not to ’a’ 
said, if I’d had a chanct. Lucky, though, it’s time for 
Mumford and his watch. They’re comin’ now, so buck 


up. 

Watches or work periods were arranged so that each 
group was on four hours, then off four hours; on five 
hours, off five; on six and off six. Joe’s four-hour watch 
under Mr. Fox, first mate, was now at an end. For four 
hours the boy would be free to rest and would then go 
on for a five-hour period. 

As Joe left the wheel, the thought of the crowded, 
stuffy forecastle with the probability of an extra chore 
or so caused him to slip aside and drop down in a se- 
cluded spot behind the cabin skylight. Here he could 
spend a portion of his free time with little chance of 
detection in the deepening twilight. 

What had he gained by running away from his uncle’s 
house? His treatment was no kinder here than there. He 
no longer could retire for consolation to some forest 
nook. He could not renew his patience by an hour with 
rod and line upon the banks of the St. Lawrence. Here 
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there was no escape, nor would there be for many 
months. Captain Dorn would have tyranny over him 
until the Tonquin docked again in New York, unless he 
could manage to leave the vessel when it came to the 
end of its western voyage at the mouth of the Columbia. 
What he might do from then on, Joe had no idea, but 
at least he would be with his friends the voyageurs. 
Perhaps he might ship out for home on another vessel, 
or make his way back across continent with some land 
party. Somehow he must continue his quest for his 
father, even though the brown envelope were gone 
forever. 

Joe sat hunched up against the skylight for several 
moments in deep meditation, paying no attention to the 
deepening shadows, the slow fading of the individual 
waves into one somber rolling mass, the chanting song 
of the sailors busy adjusting a portion of the sails to 
meet the demands of the night breezes. His ear and 
cheek still stung from the captain’s blow. 

Suddenly, through his thoughts, voices became audi- 
ble. Several people had entered the cuddy hole beneath 
the partially open skylight and, so far as distinctness 
was concerned, Joe might as well have been in the cabin 
itself as where he sat, A light was struck within, and 
Joe, with his eyes to a crack in the skylight curtain, saw 
the four partners making themselves comfortable 
around a table beneath the glow of a swinging lantern. 

“Do we dare use a light?” asked young Robert 
Stuart. 
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Whereupon Duncan M’Dougall exclaimed with 
warmth: “I care not one rat skin whether our mighty 
captain has commanded that all lights be extinguished 
at eight. This is our boat, and I shall do quite as I 
choose.” 

“There is no occasion to irritate Captain Dorn,” 
put in David Stuart. “I, for one, would as lief converse 
in the twilight.” . 

“Well,” said Alexander M’Kay, “eight o’clock has not 
come as yet. Now, as I was saying, we are in a most 
peculiar situation inasmuch as we are British subjects 
entering into trade under the American flag. In the 
event of war, we are apt to find ourselves placed between 
the devil and the deep sea, despite Mr. Jackson’s as- 
surance that he would use his influence toward having 
the King consider us British traders.” 

Mr. M’Dougall, who had leaned back in his chair 
the better to enjoy his pipe, replied: ‘Gentlemen, we 
are in position to direct this great enterprise along lines 
that will not only bring undreamed-of wealth to our- 
selves, but alsa contribute much eventually to the 
British Kingdom.” 

“Your meaning is not over clear,” remarked Mr. 
David Stuart. 

“Ah, the time may come,” continued Mr. M’Dougall, 
“when the decision as to who owns this Spaniard’s 
Oregon may rest upon our nationality and upon our 
actions. We are four partners, John Haven is but one. 
He is an American; we are British subjects.” 
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And Joseph Stevens, listening at the skylight above, 
murmured softly to himself, “I also am an American.” 

Mr. M’Kay was speaking: “Remember that Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Clark have already been upon the 
ground and that they are both Americans.” 

“True enough,” answered Mr. M’Dougall, “and yet 
I say that we may find it readily within our power to 
throw the balance in favor of the King.” 

“Tf we ever come through alive to the Columbia!”’ 

cad Robert Stuart. 

“Never fear, Nephew,” soothed David Stuart. 
“Captain Dorn will do us no harm, and we know that in 
Ebenezer Fox we have a reasonable friend.” 

In Joe’s mind rose the thought that as an American 
he should do something to circumvent plans that looked 
forward to the seizing of the Northwest in the name of 
King George. He marveled that these men could so 
calmly plan action that at least was disloyal to the man 
who had financed the expedition. 

A sound at the door of the cuddy attracted the gaze 
of the partners. Joe twisted his head in time to see the 
bulk of Captain Dorn appear in the doorway. A surly 
smile was on his countenance; his cap was tipped back 
over one ear. 

“Gentlemen,” he began with a touch of mockery, 
“it is well past eight o’clock.’’ He looked meaningly at 
the swinging lantern. 

Duncan M’Dougall’s chair came down on all four 
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legs with a crash. His cheeks burned with a brilliant 
scarlet. 

“Captain Dorn, we'll thank you to keep your insult- 
ing self out of our quarters. Good-night!” 

The captain growled a note before he could reply: 
“And I’ll thank you to comply with the rules of this 
ship!” 

“There can be no earthly reason for not showing lights 
in this part of the ocean,” shouted M’Dougall, springing 
to his feet. “So we’ll take it upon ourselves to ignore 
that particular rule.” 

Joe momentarily expected the prancing little man to 
draw his pistol as he had before. 

Captain Dorn’s black eyebrows closed into one solid 
line. 

“Understand me, once and for all, no rule that I 
make can be tampered with,” he hissed, “for I’ll blow 
the brains out of the man who dares flaunt my orders 
on my own ship, and I don’t care how many letters he 
bears from John Haven!” 

With a forward stride and a quick swing of his cap 
at the swaying lantern, Captain Dorn reduced the cabin 
to sudden darkness. 

“And now,” he snorted from near the door, “out with 
your popguns, gentlemen, and make a target of my 
back as you see me outlined as I go out, you Canadian 
scum!’ : 


CHAPTER VII 


TROUBLE BREWS 


T MAY be that the suddenness of Captain Dorn’s 
action in blowing out the lantern disconcerted the 

partners enough to permit the captain’s dramatic exit. 
It may be that no partner was sufficiently bold to speak 
or act under such an unexpected situation. Although 
Joe involuntarily tensed himself in expectation of the 
crack of M’Dougall’s pistol, not a sound drifted up 
through the skylight until the captain’s outline had 
quitted the companionway. Outside, across the top of 
the skylight, Joe could see Dorn’s figure moving along 
the bulwark even as his ears took in a subdued outburst 
of voices within the black cabin. 

“How long will we put up with such...” 

“The fellow will go too far yet!” 

“T had a mind to call him back and shoot it out 
with s” 

“He knew he was safe enough with gentlemen at his 
back!” 

“The bragging, blustering fool!” 

“After all, he has laid down a rule.... 

“Useless! For no reason save to rub salt in our 
hides!”’ 

Abruptly Joe found himself on his feet, his muscles 
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Set, a prickly sensation coursing his scalp. A wild, long- 
drawn scream had split the heavy twilight from the di- 
rection of the galley. 

Silence from the cabin. Then the rush of feet as the 
partners crowded through the companionway. 

The captain’s dim form on the other side of the 
Tonquin was racing toward the origin of the scream. 
Joe dodged from his hiding place and rushed toward 
the poop-deck rail. At the same moment a figure sprang 
from the rail into the rigging. Up it went, shaking the 
shrouds violently with its ungainly climbing and scream- 
ing words with every move. 

“Stop ‘im! Don’t let ’im ketch dis niggar! Don’- 
O-O0-O!” hs i 

There was a general hubbub as sailors and voyageurs 
scrambled toward the foot of the mainmast. Above it all 
rose the bull voice of Captain Dorn: “What’s wrong 
there in the galley? You, Mumford, stir a leg!” 

“All shipshape, Captain,” came the second mate’s 
reply. “Nothing wrong so far as I can see.” 

“Then what’s possessed that fool cook?” roared the 
captain. 

PE caie.say, sir.” 

“Come down off that yardarm!” shouted the cap- 
tain toward the protesting figure roosted o the yard- 
arm. “Get started, you black hound!” 

And then, seeing that the figure did not move, the 
captain leaped into the rigging himself and made up- 
ward. At this the cook left his place suddenly and came 
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down hand over fist along the main topsail sheet against 
the mainmast, a giant gorilla in the starlit night. The 
captain had him by the shoulder as soon as he hit the 
deck. Shoving the moaning Negro forward into the 
light of a ship’s lantern held by a member of the crew, 
Captain Dorn spoke: “Now, let’s hear what started 
you to this spasm! What was after you, Blackboy?”’ 

With difficulty the cook controlled his rolling eyes. 
“‘Warn’t no human, sah!” he gasped. 

The men crowded closer in order to catch the words. 

“The cat scare you?” asked the captain impatiently. 

“No cat, sah! I see it fust com’ up all white right dar 
by de bulwark.” The Negro’s voice shook with renewed 
terror as he pointed to a place close by the galley door. 

“T was smokin’ ’fore turnin’ in. Jist sittin’ thinkin’ 
ob is de nuff fresh pork, when up it comes, an’ I hopes 
to die ef I ever sees dat body wid de graveclothes 
hangin’ on it comin’ at me again.” The cook’s voice 
rose to a scream that sent the shivers galloping over 
Joe, who was jammed in between big Basile and the 
ship’s carpenter. Across the circle Joe could see the 
sailmaker, Johnny Martin, leaning forward with great 
interest toward the trembling Negro. 

ahi gan pardon, Captain,” said the red- caer “but 
do ya s’pose he’s seen one of the ghosts from Davy 
Jones’s locker? sore says that a right might brings ’em 
up in these seas.’ 
- “Bosh!” roared the captain. ‘Such nonsense! You 
might think I’d shipped a crew from the Flying Dutch- 
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man to hear you talk and see the looks on these faces! 
Mind you, now, when Davy Jones’s locker closes on a 
one of you, you’re done for! You'll go so deep there’ll 
be no comin’ up to worry the dreams of a worthless 
cook aboard an honest merchantman! Blackboy, here, 
ate more of his own cookin’ than he should have done 
and then rode his nightmare aloft into the riggin’. 
Be more care(ul after Coe. Blackboy. Now, get on with’ 
you all.” 

The captain loosened his hold on the cook, and wav- 
ing his arms as a signal for the crowd to break up, he 
moved away in the direction of the wheel. 

Slowly the men dispersed in murmuring groups, dis- 
cussing with much vigor the cook’s tale. Not all of the 
sailors or voyageurs were inclined to accept the cap- 
tain’s explanation. Similar episodes on other voyages, 
weird tales of the Canadian forests, vied with each other 
as the discussion continued. A strong wave of super- 
stition had splashed aboard with the cook’s visitor from 
_ Davy Jones’s locker, and now it slushed and foamed 
along the reaches of the Tonquin from cabin to fore- 
castle, leaving a sediment that was to tinge the oaken 
_ decks throughout the voyage. 

Joe listened open-eared to a score of wild tales before 
the call of the first mate reminded him that his free 
period was over and his five-hour watch was on. Still 
occupied with thoughts of the cook’s real terror, Joe — 
reported at the wheel for orders. In the darkness he did 
not at first make out the men standing around the com- 
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pass. Then the captain’s voice brought him to his senses. 

““Where’s the boy?” : 

Joe’s heart sank within him. He could guess what was 
coming. In the excitement of the past four hours, he 
had entirely forgotten the learning of the compass! 

“Here he is, sir,” answered a sailor, noticing Joe at 
his side. 

“Step up, you, Davy Jones,’ 
“‘and read the compass.” 

Joe’s feet carried him forward reluctantly. 

“T haven’t learned it yet, sir,” he said in a low voice. 

“So,” laughed Captain Dorn, with a note of relish, 
“you need something besides four hours off to help. 
you learn, eh?” 

“He'll get it, Captain,’ 
him time.” 

“Who told you to drop your sounding rod?” snarled. 
the captain. “He'll get it right enough, and now’s the 
time.” 

The blows from the captain’s fists rocked Joe’s head 
upon his shoulders and sent him slopping across the 
deck to come up against the bulwark with a slam. 
Down he slid and lay quiet, consciousness erased for 
the moment. 

When Joe came to, Ebenezer Fox was bending over 
him in the darkness. 

“All right, sonny,” he muttered, as Joe sat up. 
“Hard knocks is a sailor’s life, an’ you may be sure of 
that! Just prop yourself up against the side here and 
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snapped the captain, 


’ 


spoke up Mr. Fox. “Give 
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get your bearings. No hurry, the captain’s turned in; 
the boat’s a-riding free. We can take it easy a spell. 
Aymes can handle the wheel alone.” 

Joe leaned back upon the bulwark timbers with a 
sigh of relief. His head was whirling miserably. 

“T’ve got to learn the—compass,” he groaned. 

“Sure,” replied Mr. Fox, “T’ll learn it to you pres- 
ently. How did it happen you was called ‘Davy Jones’? 
Not your real name, is it?” 

“The name came from a message I was given in 
Montreal by a tavern keeper. He told me to tell this 
Johnny Martin that’s aboard that there was still room 
in Davy Jones’s locker. Then the voyageurs started in 
calling me ‘Davy Jones,’ by chance, so far as I know.” 

“You took that message to Martin’s sail shop on 
Maiden Lane?” queried Mr. Fox. 

“T did, and he sent me to a grog shop for a ride to 
Providence Town, and the next thing I knew I was at 
sea. As luck would have it, I was put aboard this boat, 
which had been hired by Mr. Haven to take the partners 
and the voyageurs.” 

“T wonder, somehow, maybe ’twa’n’t altogether luck 
that shoved you aboard. Maybe the fact that Dorn was 
captain had something to do with it all,” said Mr. Fox 
slowly. “Tell me, is there someone who would rather 
you was out of the way!” 

Joe started at the question. ““Why, I—well z 

‘Is there someone who might wish you well in Davy 
Jones’s locker?” continued the first mate. 
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“I’ve no one in the world save my uncle and my 
father.” 

“Your uncle kind to you? And on good terms with 
your father?” 

“No,” admitted Joe. 

“Would he profit if you were out of the way? Now, 
understand, I’m casting no suspicions, but I must say 
that something I’ve heard and seen makes me think 
that you, sonny, have reason to fear for your life. I 
know that Captain Dorn and Johnny Martin have 
talked together about you. I overheard your name being 
mentioned, and the way in which you’ve been treated 
makes me wonder.” 

Mr.. Fox’s suggestion, startling as it was, spurred 
Joe’s thoughts back over the events that had taken 
place since he had left his uncle’s house. Was it possible 
that Jeremie Bell of Arrowhead Tavern had known that 
Uncle Giles would welcome news that his nephew had 
gone to Davy Jones’s locker? Had he known that he 
could depend upon Uncle Giles for proper reward for 
his trouble in sending the message to Johnny Martin? 
Had not the one-eyed barkeeper said something about 
Joe not being the first one to bring him such message? 
Possibly he had fallen into a planned path whereby per- 
sons were helped on the way to an ocean grave. 

*T know no special way in which my uncle would 
profit by my death,” he said thoughtfully, “and yet 
the answer to that question might lie in the brown 
envelope.” 
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“Have you the envelope?” asked Mr. Fox. 

“Not now,” replied Joe, and he proceeded to give his 
new friend the details of his loss and his suspicions re- 
garding Johnny Martin. 7 

“Aye, Johnny Martin will bear watching,” said Mr. 
Fox when Joe was done with his story. “I should like 
nothing better than to know what he was doing at the 
time that cook was so alarmed.” 

“Then you do not share the captain’s explanations?” 
asked Joe. 

“No, and for an excellent reason—I, too, saw the 
thing that sent Blackboy gibbering into the rigging.” 

Joe gulped with surprise and cast a quick glance along 
the deck toward the galley as though half expecting to 
see the thing himself, now that a rational being had 
vouched for its existence. 

“What was it like?” 

“The cook described it well enough. I doubt if I 
would have noticed it at all from where I stood if 
Blackboy had not screamed. Clad all in white, it drifted 
along between the galley and the bulwark until it dis- 
appeared around the corner. I ran that way, but I could 
see nothing when I came to where it had been.” 

“Why didn’t you mention it to the captain?” 

“And be laughed at for my trouble? No, thanks. I’d 
rather wait until I can lay my hands on our visitor. 
He'll probably come again, and if I ever get him within 
reach of my belaying pin, he’ll wish he had played some 
other part than that of a visitor from Davy Jones.” 
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‘What purpose could Martin have for scaring Black- 
boy?” exclaimed Joe. 

“Friend ghost may not have intended to be seen. I 
hate to get you worked up, sonny, but I think you'll do 
well to keep an eye to your back when you’re on night 
watch. If a person was to fall overboard after this ghost 
seeing, *twould be easy to say he was scared bya 
phantom and lost his balance.” 

When Joseph Stevens, fifteen-year-old American, 
crawled into his bunk at the close of the five-hour watch, 
he lay for a long while with a hunted feeling growing 
upon him. If his uncle had paid someone—Johnny 
Martin, perhaps—to get rid of him, what chance had he 
to escape? Captain Dorn was evidently in league with 
the red-bearded sailmaker and certainly the British 
partners were in poor position to offer protection. There 
would be nothing gained by going either to the captain 
or to the partners. Nor could the first mate do him much 
service. Evidently he must depend upon himself if he 
was to come through the voyage alive. At no time 
could he allow his watchfulness to lapse. But if he was 
to win out he must carry the war into the enemy’s 
territory. He must find the brown envelope if it was 
on board. He must keep himself posted regarding the 
plans of the partners, since their conversation in the 
cabin suggested that their interests in the Northwest 
lay deeper than in their fur trade. He must attempt to 
solve the identity of the mysterious visitor, and, most 
of all, he must beware the animosity of the captain. 
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Joe fell to sleep muttering over Mr. Fox’s instructions 
for the reading of the compass. 

The gloom of the forecastle had been lightened some- 
what by the sunlight that sifted down the companion- 
way, when Joe was awakened by the call for his six- - vh 
hour watch. The wind had freshened during the night, ~ ~ 
but the second mate had not seen fit to shorten canvas.» 
The Tonquin drove ahead through the increasing waves, 
still under full speed. Joe went about his duties with 
an ear to the grumbling of the mechanics of the expedi- 
tion who had been housed in the forecastle with the 
common sailors, despite violent protest on their part, 
and who had been put to work day and night as sailors 
in punishment for their open protest. Even the cook’s 
strange encounter of the past evening could not drive 
their minds from their grievances against Captain Dorn. 

“Did he pay any attention to our agreements signed * 
by Mr. Haven hisself? He did not! Did he put us in the . 
second cabin, nor in the third cabin, nor in the steerage? : 
Not for a moment! Here we are lodged before the mast 
with never a glance at our engagements,” growled 
Augustus Roussil, a big-fisted blacksmith from north 
of the St. Lawrence. 

“‘An’ wha’ did he do when our employers spoke to 
him?” snarled Job Aitken. 

“He up and tells ’em where ta go!” exclaimed Johann 
Koaster, pausing to wipe the sweat from his dark brow. 

“And Mr. Fox just told me as I came up,” put in | 
Joe, “that he’s issued new orders this morning saying 
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where we all may go on shipboard and where we can’t.” 

““What’s the places where we can’t go?”’ demanded 
Augustus Roussil, as the half-dozen mechanics crowded 
around the boy. 

“Never back of the mast, except on duty—that’s us,” 
replied Joe, “and not a clerk may set foot on the quarter 
deck, and, mind you, even the partners have their or- 
ders. They’re forbidden the starboard side of the 
quarter deck.” 

“Hum-m!”? muttered Aitken. “John Haven never 
knowed his fine naval captain would treat us so. I'll 
warrant that, was Mr. Haven here, he’d advise us to 
take things into our own hands till his lordship of the 
quarter deck came down to earth.” | 

“The boatmen—the voyageurs—would all be with 
us,” said Roussil. ““We’d overman Dorn and his crew 
nigh two to one.” 

“Davy,” cried Aitken to Joe, “‘hustle into the steer- 
age and rout out the voyageurs. Let’s pay the ol’ sea 
skunk a visit afore he gets up.” 

“But look,” replied Joe, nodding toward the quarter 
deck, “he’s up already and has an eye on us unless 
?’m——_” 

The sentence was interrupted by a thundering bellow 
from Dorn. 

“You lazy swine! Is talking all that you can find to 
do? Start those scrubbing brushes.” 

The men hesitated. 
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“For one,” growled Roussil, “I’m ready to tell him 
now I didn’t ship as his sailor.” 

The captain, with no thought of disobedience, was 
now intent upon the condition of the weather. Some- 
thing in a dark spot racing across the waves toward the 
Tonquin made him roar out: 

“All hands out and reef topsails.” 

Mr. Mumford leaped into action and shouted down 
the booby hatch: “All hands shorten sail.” 

But even as the rest of the crew came tumbling up the 
companion ladder, the sudden squall struck the Tonquin, 
backing her sails with a crash like the report of cannon 
and causing the vessel to rear with prow out of foam 
and stern going down foremost until almost under water. 

In the flash of a second confusion reigned. Joe, thrown 
from his feet by the violent tipping of the deck, clutched 
madly, found finger hold in the trousers of a leg that 
apparently was anchored fast, and clung breathless 
while every movable thing on deck shot down toward 

the stern. The screams of pigs mingled with the cries 
of the men and the furious cannonading from the sails. 

And then, with equal suddenness, the squall had de- 
parted; the Tonquin recovered herself and rode forward ee 
as before. Joe released his grip on the blacksmith’s leg 
and sat up to observe the deck where mutiny had 
threatened two minutes before. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A VISITOR FROM DAVY JONES 


OR a week of fair weather following the sudden 
squall, the Tonguin drove southeast in as happy 
a state as might be expected when captain and crew 
were at sword’s points with partners and passengers. 
The providential escape from the madcap of wind 
which had backed the sails tended to reduce the muti- 
nous thoughts of the mechanics to occasional mutterings. 
Perhaps this was not a time to be finicky over mere 
lodgings. They might well be thankful if they reached 
the Columbia with a deck beneath their feet. And so 
there were no open moves toward mutiny. To be sure, 
Joe overheard the cabin passengers complaining of the 
food upon their table, and when busy with the broom 
in the cuddy he listened to Captain Dorn condemning 
the partners to Mumford as they sat together over a 
bottle of wine. 

“Fresh pork, tongues, smoked beef, and puddings!” 
the captain exclaimed. “And still they want more deli- 
cacies. Ha! Was it more than twenty days ago that they 
boasted to Mr. Haven that they could withstand the 
worst of hardships, that they would eat dog, if necessary, 
in order to carry out their great enterprise? Now look 
at them! With such a mess of pretty things in the cabin, 
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I swear I'll never put to sea again without having Fly 
Market on the forecastle, Covent Garden on the poop, 
and a cool spring from Canada in the main top.” 

Mumford had agreed most emphatically with all that 
the captain said, and even contributed his share of 
condemnation when the voyageurs were mentioned. 

“Tl tell ye, Captain, the Tonquin was a sight better 
off when them Canadians was below decks hangin’ 
over their bunks. They’re a sight too brash in good 
weather. Do you see how they strut and sing an’ brag 
themselves? For the sake of peace and the food barrels, 
here’s hopin’ we strike a bull of a storm.” 

Certainly the captain and his second officer were 
wasting no love upon their passengers. 

It was on a Saturday evening close to seven bells that 
the ship’s tailor—one Egbert Vanderhuff—panted pale- 
faced into the forecastle with the story that he had 
seen the very visitor from Davy Jones who had spoiled 
the cook’s nap a week before. Gaping sailors demanded 
the details. 

“There I was no farther away from the back of the 
galley than I be from the boy,” quavered Vanderhuff, 
pointing to Joe, who lay with his head protruding from 
his bunk. “When all to once I seen something outer the 
corner of me eye. Nothin’ onusual, thinks I, with not a 
mite of worry. Then, thinks I, per’aps it’s worth turnin’ 
me head for. And so I turns it,:an’, Lord help me, how 
I jumped! If I didn’t leave me old boots a-standin’ 
right in that spot! I struck the top of the ladder head 
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first and come down so hard I scooted like a fresh cod- 
fish across the whole bloomin’ deck. How I came the 
rest of the way I can’t say, but I am thankful I’ve a 
whole skin to tell the story in.” 

The men looked at each other in amazement and 
glanced uneasily toward the shadows unpenetrated by 
the swinging lamps. 

“His boots ain’t on his feet, sure enough!’ cried 
Aymes, pointing at the tailor’s bare feet. 

“Was you scared?”’ questioned another earnestly. 

.. “Was I scared!”’ howled the tailor. “Go out there 
‘an’ get me boots an’ see if you be scared!” 

- No move was made to accept the invitation to retrieve 
the forsaken footwear. 

“Send Davy Jones to get the boots!” suggested the 
tenor voice of Johnny Martin. Joe started and craned his 
neck. The sailmaker was occupying the top of a long 
sea chest near the door. 

“Sure “nuff,” chorused several voices. 

“An’ then we'll know whether ’twas Vanderhuff as 
had too much grog for the sake of his wits.” 

“Qut you go, Davy Jones,” commanded James Dorn, 
younger brother of the captain. 

“I’m busy,” declared Joe in a muffled voice. 

“What doin’?” demanded Johnny Martin. 

“T’m busy sleepin’,” muttered Joe, hoping to see 
some way out of obedience. 

“Out with him, boys!” cried the sailmaker. “ Runnin’ 
errands is what he’s for.” 
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Willing hands tore the lad from his bunk, and heavy 
toes helped him none too gently toward the door. 

“Sing out if you can’t find the boots, Davy, so’s the 
tailor needn’t worry no longer,” called Aitken. 

Joe paused for a moment at the foot of the ladder. 
He was not anxious to make the trip, and yet he felt 
no fear such as had paled the swarthy faces of some of 
the listeners. Members of the other watch were on deck. 
Probably whatever had caused the tailor’s fright was 
gone by now, just as it had disappeared from Blackboy. 
But the sailmaker’s eagerness to have him go for the 
boots fitted in with the warning given by Mr. Fox. 
Johnny Martin might be seizing this opportunity to 
place him in a perilous position, and it had been the 
captain’s brother who had been quick to second the 
sending. 

Joe’s breast glowed with a surge.of bitter resentment. 
He was only a boy against men who wished to contribute 
again to Davy Jones’s locker. Well, he could show them! 

“You’re a bunch of hand-picked cowards,” he cried 
into the faces around him, ‘“‘and you, Johnny Martin, 
are the biggest coward of them all!” 

The sailmaker’s chin sagged a bit at this unexpected 
frankness. He scratched vigorously at his side whiskers 
and stared around at the men grouped within the lamp- 
light. 

Joseph turned and walked out, leaving the men 
scowling and growling at each other. 

On deck a serene tropical evening held sway. The sea 
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was comparatively calm; the heavens glowed with 
myriads of brilliant gems. With a slight slant to her 
deck, as she responded to the eager pull of the breeze, 
the Tonquin was sliding southward through a field of 
dark-hued waves that rose and fell with sleepy regular- 
ity. The only sounds audible were the creaking of ropes 
in wooden blocks, the straining of sails, and the gentle 
slush of the prow cutting into its watery path. The man 
at the wheel was to be seen against the sky, a symbolic 
figure with arms spread wide across the spokes, now 
and again swinging slowly to right or left as he fought 
the beating of the waves upon the rudder. No other 
member of the watch was to be seen. 

_ As the lad stepped forward toward the galley, the 
warning given by Mr. Fox was in his mind: “You'll do 
well to keep an eye to your back.” So, as he passed the 
rail, he slipped a belaying pin from its socket and held 
it poised for emergency as he continued with beating 
heart. There was no turning back. By his remarks and 
actions he had scorned the sailors and, in a way, boasted 
his own courage. Now he must put himself to the test. 
At every step he glanced from right to left and back 
over his shoulder. In this manner he made his way slow- 
ly, hoping desperately that he would come upon some 
member of the watch who would accompany him on his 
errand. Around the corner of the galley he edged, fearful 
lest he be confronted by this thing in graveclothes whose 
existence was sworn to by Blackboy, the tailor, and 


Mr. Fox. 
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Nothing unusual greeted him, unless the abandoned 
boots lying upon the deck might be so called. There 
they lay at angles that bore mute testimony to the ap- 
palling leap that had raised Vanderhuff out of them. 
Joe shivered and surveyed with eagle eye every object 
near by before he stooped and seized the boots. Once 
they were secure in one of his hands, he lost no time in 
making for the forecastle, still holding himself in readi- 
ness for an attack. 

He had made the forward deck and was pausing mo- 
mentarily for breath when the regular evening call 
came from the man at the wheel. 

“Fight bells. Lights out!” rang out the words in pro- 
longed cadence. 

Something about the sound of a human voice See 
the spell of fright that had gripped the youth. He saw 
the glow from the forecastle lights blink out in acknowl- 
edgment of the captain’s orders. He could picture the 
group within the crowded bunkroom waiting for his 
return with the boots and news of the visitor from 
Davy Jones. They were nervous when he left. They 
would be even more so without the cheer from the sooty 
lanterns. 

“T wish I had some way,’ thought Joe, “of toss- 
ing that ghost with all its flapping clothes into 
their vee “or pay for the way they’ve done me! 
I wish 

And then, on sheer impulse, ce stepped to the com- 
panion ladder that led to the forecastle and flung full 
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force the tailor’s boots down into the darkness. At the 
’ same second he raised his head and gave a cry that he 
had learned in Canada—the weird call of the lonely 
loon. Then he leaped into hiding in the darkness behind 
a crate of chickens. 

The effect was magical, far more than Joe had wished 
for. Like a volcano, the forecastle erupted. With a 
hoarse clamor of voices, the rush of feet, and curses 
from those jammed into the narrow way, the men 
blundered, sprawling and rolling, out upon the slanting 
deck. Once on their feet they surged together for mutual 
protection while they strove to locate a reason for the 
sounds they had heard. But the “reason” lay in hiding 
behind the crate, verging between laughter over his 
revenge and fear for himself in case they discovered the 
trick he had played on them. 5 

“You heerd its footsteps at the door, eh?” exclaimed 
one, in a hushed voice. 

“Plain as day just as it squalled!” 

“Davy ain’t nowhere round! It got him!” 

“He’s found his locker by this time,” shrilled Johnny 
Martin. “A hundred fathoms under keel he’s restin’ 
now!” 

Captain Dorn, Mr. Fox, and Mumford were on the 
outskirts of the group demanding explanation. 

“Poor Davy Jones,” offered Aitken, “he’s a goner! 
You see the tailor came in fresh from a bout with the 
ha’nt that nigh croaked the cook. He’s been scared 
plumb outa his boots, an’ Davy up an’ must go atta 
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_ them boots. We done our best to have ’im leave the ; 
boots, but he must go.” 

“And,” broke in the sailmaker. “he hadn’t more’n 
got on the deck when swish! an’ the terriblest sound as 
ever hit my ears! Out we come to help him, but we was 
too late!” 

“A likely fairy tale,” shouted Captain Dorn. “Up 
with those lanterns from below. We’ll search the deck. 
When I see that boy laid out, I’ll believe he’s dead!” 

In the darkness behind the crate, Joe was thrown into 
a panic. He could not escape discovery, the lanterns 
would find him out sooner or later, then what would he 
say? How could he explain his actions to the satisfaction 
of a man of Captain Dorn’sdisposition? And what would 
these Canadians and sailors do when they discovered 
that they had been fooled? Could he make his peace 
with them? 

It was a moment that called for quick thinking and a 
wise decision. 

“The longer I wait the harder it will be for me,” 
muttered Joe to himself. “I might as well take what’s 
comin’ to me now.” 

Leaping to his feet, the boy stumbled around the 
crate of cackling chickens, “Captain!” he cried. 

The crew gave back with a shout of alarmed surprise, 
but Dorn stood his ground with an oath. 

“Captain,” hurried Joe, “these men have been near 
daffy with fear of a ghost from Davy Jones’s locker. Yet. 
*twas I who threw a pair of boots down the booby hatch 
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and gave the cry of a loon. I have shown them how 
- foolish their fears are. Will they not sleep the better for 
being shown?” 

Joe’s voice trembled in company with his knees as he 
watched the dark bulk of the captain hesitate. Every 
moment he expected to be pounded off his feet. He 
flinched at the remembrance of those sledge-hammer 
blows, and wondered if the men would kick him when he 
was down. An ominous growl arose from the crew. And 
then Captain Dorn threw back his head and roared with 
laughter! 

Long did Joe recall that fit of laughter. It was the 
first time that he had heard the captain laugh; it was 
the last time that that laughter echoed from the decks 
of the Tonquin. In after years, when Joe pondered the 
details of that westward voyage and shuddered over the 
tragic fate of the boat and its stern master, that roar of 
laughter would sound afresh in his ears. Ah, what relief 
it had meant to the lad that eventful night, as he stood 
facing he knew not what. 

“We've been tricked, men!” cursed Johnny Martin. 

“Aye, so you have!” cried Captain Dorn, “and by 
a lad who shows more sense than you loose-witted fools! 
How can a ship be run from coast to coast with a crew 
that fills itself with tales told by a black cook who’s 
overeaten?”’ 

“The tailor seed it, too!” ejaculated Aitken. 

“An’ left his boots behind him!” added Aymes. 
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_ “More rubbish!” declared the captain instantly. “I 
have not heard the tailor’s story but I’ll venture that 
the squeal of a hog and the vagrant flap of a sail edge 
will explain his cowardice. Let’s have a finish to such rot, 
and, mind you all, the lad’s taught you a good lesson. 
I'll have no mistreatment of him from one of you be- 
cause of this. Keep that fact handy in your memory.” 

So the crew dispersed sullenly to their bunks, leaving 
Joe to go his way without chastisement. Nor was much 

said in the days that followed as the Tonquin drove 
onward through smiling seas alive with flying fish, dol- 
phin, and tall-finned shark. 

Once Joe and Mr. Fox spoke together as they watched 
young Robert Stuart struggling to hold a dolphin he 
had hooked. 

“Think you, sir,” said Joe, “that the tailor really 
met that which you saw on a previous evening?” 

“Perhaps he did,” replied the first mate, “although, 
since then, I have seen nothing to rouse suspicion in 
any part of the vessel. I cannot believe that anyone is 
hidden in the hold. I cannot think that the captain has 
donned a sheet, yet, because of his quickness to accept . 
your explanation of ghost alarms and his unnatural 
defense of you that night, I fear that he has special 
‘reasons for wishing that ghost forgotten.” 

“And will you tell me, sir, how an officer in the 

American navy can bear to carry these British partners 
to a land which they hope somé day to claim for King 
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George? A land that has already been traveled over by 
Americans!” 

Mr. Fox raised his elbows from the bulwark and eyed 
the frank-faced lad standing with water pail at his side. 

“Why do you say what you did?” he asked slowly. 

“ Because of what I have overheard.” 

“What do you know of this expedition, Davy Jones?” 

“Next to nothing, sir. From Montreal to New York 
I heard talk of fur trading, of dangers from Indians, of 
certain wealth—this from the boatmen and the part- 
ners. They talked freely together.” 

“Yes, that they still do,” exclaimed Mr. Fox, “and 
this lack of restraint between the employers and the 
men nettles Captain Dorn exceedingly. He hates to see 
old Mr. Stuart sitting upon the deck, as he often does, 
with a circle of the voyageurs about him, and passing 
one pipe from mouth to mouth.” 

“Tis an Indian custom,” smiled Joe. 

“To be sure, but that does not gain for it the captain’s 
approval.” 

“The captain has said not a word to me since the 
other night when I scared the crew.” 

“You fitted into his plans at that moment, but I 
caution you once more not to relax your vigilance for a 
second,” said Mr. Fox gravely. “Still, in spite of his 
unexplained dislike toward you personally, I advise 
you to take your first chance to relate to the captain the 
particulars of what you have overheard regarding the 
seizing of the Northwest. We are Americans first!” 
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“Will he listen to a deck boy?” 

“He may not in public, but he will if he can do so 
without the passengers knowing of it.” 

“TI can find a time. Twice he has had me scrub his 
stateroom floor.” 

The conversation lagged as the dolphin which young 
Stuart had caught was drawn alongside and prepara- 
tions were made for hoisting the broad-backed creature 
on deck. Most of the crew were gathered about as the 
blocks and tackle lifted the dolphin—a good eight feet 
of struggling energy. One sailor seized a pike pole and, 
sinking its hooks into the hide of the fish, drew the crea- 
ture in over the deck. ; 

“You all holds him up while I puts de butcher knife 
*tween his ribs,” cried Blackboy, advancing with a 
long knife in hand. 

“Here, nigger,” interrupted Johnny Martin, thrust- 
ing his bulk into the foreground, “let a man as knows 
how have that butcher knife. I’ll show you how to do 
the job and never a drop on your lily-white hands, 
Blackboy.”’ 

Jeers arose fromthe sailors as the sailmaker brandished 
the long-bladed knife—close to three feet of steel—and 
stepped back a dozen paces from where the huge crea- 
ture jerked and flopped just above the deck. The red- 
bearded giant, with his fat frame and shrill voice, 
was not popular with the crew. They did not share with 
him his opinion of himself, but“they watched him strip 
his right arm with a backward pull on the cotton sleeve 
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and poise for a second with the knife held above his 
shoulder. A movement of astonishing swiftness, a flash 
of steel, and the knife was buried to the hilt in the body 
of the dolphin, with an aim so accurate that, after one 
spasmodic contortion, the huge fish hung limp. 

“Ever see a truer throw, old salts?” shrilled Johnny 
Martin. 

A chorus of grunts was his answer. 

“Humph!” exclaimed Peter Verbel, a graybeard 
whose every line gave tribute to the sea. “I mind one 
Rodney’ board the old Santa Anna in the trip we was set 
upon by pirates. There was a likely lad. Time an’ agin 
I’ve seen ’im set a shilling piece on the mast irons an’ 
at ten paces with ’is pocket knife ’e’d tack that coin fast 
to the mast. Yes, a likely lad, ’ad he practised. He 
throwed ’is blade sharp inta ol’ Black Bill’s one good 
eye when ’is bloody gang was boardin’ us, an’ that sorta 
took the wind outa ’em all.” 

The onlookers laughed at this setback for the sail- 
maker’s bragging. 

“Johnny, when you has met ol’ Neptune at the ’qua- 
tor a few times,” laughed Aymes, “you may learn to 
throw a knife!” 

The fat sailmaker turned with a scowl upon his tor- 
mentors. 

“T’ve crossed the line more ’an once, an’ no crew’s 
ever dared ta introduce ol’ Neptune ta Johnny Martin,” 
he shouted. 

“Well, now,” snorted Peter Verbel, “’twon’t be long 
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an’ we'll have the joy of showin’ ya all the hairs in 
King Neptune’s beard. Eh, boys?” 

*‘ Aye, we will that!” roared the sailors. 

* An’ nothin’ we likes so much as tender innercents! 
Eh?” 

“Tnnercent as lambkins! Aye, we'll show Johnny 
Martin how red the bloomin’ ’quator is!”’ 

“You seen the way that dolphin looked when that 
knife took him?” cried Johnny Martin, his beard all 
abristle. ““Try some funny tricks an’ find out howit 
feels to stop my knife. There’s still room in Davy Jones’s 
locker!” 


CHAPTER IX 


A SUSPICIOUS SAIL 


AIN. Rain that misted softly in from a warm 
ocean until the decks were treacherously slippery; 

rain that fell gently from high-flying clouds to trickle 
here and there from canvas, upper decks, and poultry 
crates; rain vomited in torrents from low-bellied masses 


of black that ripped themselves open upon the mast — 


points; veritable cataracts that frothed through the 
scuppers into a pitted ocean, that half drowned the 
hogs in the longboat and the miserable fowl beneath, 
that drenched each unfortunate who, having no oil- 
skins, yet must make his way above decks. And within 
the hour fierce sunshine that drank the water from the 
decks as if by magic. Sunshine that tore through dis- 
heartened clouds in long beams of light, like benedic- 
tions from on high. Sunshine so terrible in its heat that 
men drank their daily allowance of water and begged for 
more—without success. 

Sunshine and rain. Rain and sunshine. 

A lad sitting upon a coil of rope slowly pulled: his 
dripping shirt from his shoulders, twisted out a patter- 
ing of drops, and hung the garment upon the edge of 
the hatch. His youthful body, now fully exposed to the 
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waist, had much of the appearance of a roast, scorched 
to the chef’s despair. He felt gingerly of peeling shoul- 
ders and then clasped his hands behind his neck as 
though to ward off some of the eager sun. 

“Wow!” he muttered softly. “Many a time my back 
has ached from Uncle Giles’s blows, but never did I 
have such pain as this sunburn brings.” 

A voice at his elbow interrupted his musings: “‘Was 
your remark intended to be overheard?” 

Joe turned his head and surveyed the compact figure 
of one of the passengers standing with a small notebook 
and pencil in hand. The man was under average height, 
but of the type that suggests endurance. Keen eyes 
looked out from under black eyebrows; firm lips met 
beneath a flourishing moustache. 

“T guess it doesn’t make any difference who hears,” 
replied Joe. “I was just thinking that some things are 
worse than others. I ran away from an uncle who was 
none too gentle, but look at my back now!”’ 

“Sorry you didn’t stay home, eh?” 

Joe considered for a moment. “Well, I wouldn’t go 
back to Uncle Giles, but I’d give a lot to get my feet on 
the firm sod beneath a forest tree once more. The roll 
and dip of the boat is nice enough for a change, but it’s 
bothering. My, how I wish for the smell of woods and 

the odor of raw earth where the river has torn away at a 
bank. I look up there at that.mast an’ then close my 
eyes an’ imagine how it looked as a tree with its green 
branches spread to catch the wind. I can see the eagles 
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nesting in its top—I saw two young ones once in their 
big clumsy nest.” 
“Why don’t you write down your impressions of the 
: doing?” 
voyage, Davy Jones, like some of us are doing! 


Joe laughed. ‘‘You’re Alexander Ross, aren’t you?” - 


“Yes,” answered the other, ‘“‘shipped as a clerk.” 

“Hmm! ’Twas you and Gabriel Franchere that Cap- 
tain Dorn yor so harshly of. He likes not your habit of 
note taking.’ 

He may like it or not, for all I care,” chee Alexan- 
der Ross. “I am sure that some day this voyage will be 
looked upon as a most important part in the history of 
that great country to which we are bound. The account 
that I write shall be accurate, for it may eventually 
have a bearing upon the Oregon country. Already I 
begin to doubt the final ownership of the land.” 

“Are not the United States interested in Mr. Haven’s 
enterprise?” asked the boy, wishing that he knew more 
concerning the expedition of which he was now a 
part. 

“President Jefferson has been much interested in Mr. 
Haven’s plans, and when Mr. Jefferson looks into such a 
matter you may be sure there is national merit. Mr. 
Haven told me himself that the President looked forward 
to the time when the western coast of America might be 
covered with free and independent Americans enjoying 
the rights of self-government. Of these we are the fore- 
runners. We are the adventurers. The return of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition aroused great excitement 


——— 
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concerning the value of the land. I believe that thou- 
sands will move westward as a result.” 

“How may the keeping of a journal have bearing upon 
the holding of the land?” 

“The facts set down may be used to determine who 
has the greater claims,’ answered the clerk. 

“Have not other Americans landed on the western 
coast?” queried Joe, with recollection of talk he had 
heard between his uncle and a visitor. 

“Yes. Captain Gray anchored at different points. I 
am not sure whether he was in the Columbia or not.” 

“Mr. Fox seems to know a bit about this coast to 
which we sail, and I have heard the sailors talk of the 
difficulty of landing at the river,” said Joe, beginning 
to draw on his shirt. 

“Tis said to be a treacherous spot. I believe Mr. Fox 
lost an uncle there. ’I'was on some trading vessel taking 
out a cargo of furs. You see, such a great river as Lewis 
and Clark describe must of necessity carry down much 
sand and earth that would be deposited as bars at its 
mouth. The combined action of river and tide would 
cause the bars to shift so that no map could be depended 
upon. I should not be surprised should we encounter 
much trouble in finding anchorage within the river 
mouth.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Ross,” said Joe, grave-faced, “if Mr. 
Haven was anxious to do more than to start a fur post 
in this new country, why did he engage so many British 
subjects to carry out his enterprise?” 
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“T have heard it said that he hoped thereby to avoid 
the anger of the Hudson’s Bay and the Northwest 
companies, although the man who is to be at the head 
of things on the Columbia is a full-fledged American 
from New Jersey—the Mr. Hunt who took a party over- 
land.” 

“T saw him in Montreal. Now, tell me: Why should 
Mr. Haven wish to undertake such a risky enterprise? 
Mr. Fox has said that Mr. Haven is very wealthy.” 

“So he is. One of the greatest merchants in America, 
but he desires to add fame to wealth. He believes that 
the post to be named for him will some day be a great 
city.” 

“Will there be work there for a boy like me?” 

“Work enough for all and to spare,” answered Alex- 
ander Ross. “In fact, I fear more work than this com- 
pany imagines.” 

“Well, ’twill be a change from this two-by-four 
existence,” said Joe, rising and yawning vigorously. 
“These passengers have little to do but smoke and 
gossip and write their notes, but I—I must be at the 
airing of the captain’s mattress before the rain gets the 
better of the sunshine again.” And he hurried away to- 
ward the cabin. Each day he had to go about his work 
despite the feeling that danger lurked everywhere for 
him. He avoided the sailmaker as much as possible, 
for since seeing that butcher’s knife flash into the body 
of the dolphin, Joe had wondered when his turn would 
come. Of the captain, Joe felt less fear. If Dorn were 
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in league with the forces hae desired his death, his - 
methods would be more apt to bear the appearance of 
accident. 

As Joe approached the captain’s quarters, he observed 
the four partners just entering into an interview with 
Dorn upon the quarter deck. The words were loud spok- 
en, as was always the case when the partners conversed 
with the captain. Mr. M’Kay was speaking. 

“Our latitude is 17° 43’, our longitude appears as 
22° 39’, am I not right, Captain?” 

“You have hit it fair,” growled Dorn. 

“We must, then, be close to the Cape Verde Islands. 
We should stop there and take on water. We shall all 
shrivel up in this heat with no more than a pint and a 
half apiece each day.” 

Joe picked up his ears at this suggestion of land, and 
watched the captain teeter back and forth from heels to 
toes, hands clasped behind him, while he listened to the 
requirements of the partners. Once or twice he grew red 
about the neck and seemed about to explode, but, adopt- 
ing a sarcastic smile, he waited with studied patience 
until each of the four had had his say and lapsed into 
silence. Then he cleared his throat with a vigorous ex- 
pectoration to windward and spoke: 

“So you’ve made up your minds to take a holiday on 
the Cape Verdes? You’ve got your appetites all primed 
for bananas and new milk, eh?“You’re tired of drinkin’ 
water from wooden casks! Well, well, well! Now, let 
me tell you a thing or so, my hearties. The Tonguin’s 
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an American bottom, fair and simple. An’ half our men 
are British subjects, aren’t they? Well, now, there’s not 
one chance in a thousand that we’d get past without 
seeing an English ship-o’-war along the coast. An’ what 
do you suppose they’d do? I'll tell you. They’d give us 
the search, an’ we’d find ourselves sayin’ good-bye to 
half our crew. That’s what! No, thanks, we’re closer 
now than I care to be. I need my men if we’re goin’ 
through to the Oregon.” 

Whether or not the partners saw the justice of the 
captain’s position, they offered no more argument, 
but stalked away with an aggrieved air. After all, it 
might be better to suffer some lesser inconveniences 
than to risk the removal of British sailors. Their position, 
if picked up by a ship-of-war, would be a precarious 
one, despite the private interview they had had with 
the King’s representative in New York. And they had 
no desire to endanger the westward progress. 

Joe, having followed Captain Dorn into his cabin, 
hurriedly began the removal of the bedélothes from the 
bunk. The captain, in his shirt.sleeves, seated himself 
behind the big table made fast to the floor beneath a 
swaying lantern. From his hip pocket he produced a 
briar pipe, filled it systematically, and settled forward 
with the chart beneath his elbows on the table. He 


puffed fiercely at the pipe until it was going to his satis- 


faction and then adjusted a pair of compasses to spots 
upon the map. Joe watched him from the corner of his 
eye while piling the bedclothes in a chair. 
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“Boy,” said the captain, looking up from the map 
he was bending over, “you may make up a hammock 
for me instead of the bunk. We’re due to strike rough 
weather before long. A bunk’s no place to sleep when the 
waves are heaving up.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Joe, wondering behind which 
closet door he would find the hammock. He stepped to 
the rear of the cabin and laid his hand on the narrow 
door that opened into the blind wall. 

Dorn’s eyes snapped from the map to the boy. “Get 
away from the door!” he roared. “Who told you to go 
tryin’ doors in this cabin? Our friend Ebenezer Fox?” 

“No, sir. I thought your hammock might e 

Dorn calmed instantly. ‘Ask the second mate for one. 
And have a care next time as to what doors you open, 
or you'll taste fist again.” 

On the way to get the hammock, Joe pondered over 
whether he should mention to the captain the conversa- 
tion between the partners that he had overheard. In 
a way, it seemed like inviting certain chastisement. On 
the other hand, was it not his duty as an American to 
lay the facts before the captain in hopes that Dorn’s 
allegiance to the American navy might cause him to 
_ prevent the partners’ conspiracy? The captain was in 
no improved state of mind, to judge by his explosion 
over the door. This might prove a poor time. Dorn would 
_ probably blow up once more—and yet, what if he did? 
Joe must still follow his own conception of duty, no 
matter what the consequences might be. A licking was of 
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small concern compared with saving the land of the 
Spaniard’s Oregon for America. 

So, when Joe reéntered the cabin, his mind was made 
up. He plunged into the question. 

“Sir, I overheard the partners say something that I 
think you should know.” 

Captain Dorn glared at the boy across the table as 
though at first only conscious that he had had the ef- 
frontery to speak, and then the import of the lad’s words 
penetrated. The captain’s face drew into the blackest 
scowl. He struck the table a tremendots blow with his 
fist as he hissed, “Mutiny, or I’m a crab’s shell.” 

Suddenly he pointed to a sea chest against the wall. 
“Sit down, Davy Jones, and spill your story,” he cried. 

Joe, surprised at this command, sidled to the wall and 
eased himself down upon the indicated seat. The chest 
was a deal like the one in Uncle Giles’s room! If only 
he had the brown envelope again! If 

“Captain,” he began, his glance wandering over the 
small cabin in preference to centering upon Dorn’s hard 
face, “’tis not mutiny to you, but, I fear, conspiracy 
against Mr. Haven.” 

The captain’s expression took on surprise. ‘Go on.” 

“T heard them speaking together of the time when 
their nationality might help claim the Oregon for King 
George. I ” Joe stopped abruptly. His wandering 
gaze, dropping to the floor in front of the forbidden 
door, had caught a dark red line oozing out upon the 
painted boards. | 
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eal 7 39 
He must go on speaking, he must turn his eyes else- 
_where, or else Dorn would suspect his discovery. 

“So!” exclaimed the captain, striking the table again. 
“That is what they would do! Have they definite 
_ plans?” 

Joe’s thoughts were rushing madly even as he con- 
tinued to speak. There was, then, a reason for forbidding 
the closet door. While he was away for the hammock, 
the door had been opened and something had happened. 
Was this the explanation of the ghost? Had there been 
someone in hiding behind that door, known to the cap- 
tain, and had Dorn, fearing discovery, put an end to 
that someone, never dreaming that the victim’s heart 
blood might flow out upon the floor to accuse the 
murderer? 

“Sir, I—I—I think they—have—no—plans.”’ 

Joe could not keep his glance from darting back to 
that telltale line. Slowly it grew. Encouraged now by 
the roll of the Tonguin, the red line hurried across a 
narrow board, hesitated on the back roll, advanced 


another inch, and then followed slowly along a crack. 


The boy stared at the captain, who was speaking. 
So Dorn was a murderer! Joe shuddered and wished 
himself well out the cabin. Would he ever get out 
alive? Or might Dorn not make an end to him now and 
push his body into the closet to keep company with the 
corpse already there? . 

What was the captain saying? 
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“These men have shown no consideration for Mr. 
Haven’s plans from the outset. They have tried to thwart 
me at every turn in spite of my instructions from Mr. 
Haven!” The captain seemed more to be thinking aloud 
than talking directly to Joe. 

“But I can put difficulties in their path!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘They will find what it means to go against 
Jonathan Dorn! You, Davy Jones, have done well in 
coming to me. Can you keep an ear open for more of 
their plans and come to me again?” 

“T can, sir,” declared Joe, relieved at the thought that 
so long as the captain saw a use for him, he would come 
to no serious harm from him, yet marveling that Dorn 
could sit so calm after causing that tiny red trickle 
from beneath the closet door. 

“Then finish with the hammock and go on about 
your business,” rasped the captain, bending once more 
over his map. 

Joe got to his feet, his glances darting from the 
scowling countenance intent upon the chart, back to 
the red line upon the boards. Carefully avoiding crossing 
in front of the closet, Joe started the placing of the 
hammock. 

At that moment a call floated in on the hot air from 
on deck: ‘A sail! A sail!” 

Captain Dorn dropped the compasses with which 
he had been measuring on the chart, leaped to his feet 
with an oath, and rushed out of the cabin. Joe’s first 
impulse was to follow; his second turned him toward 
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the closet door. This was his opportunity. He would 
find out as much as possible and then report the cold- 
blooded crime to the partners. The boy advanced ginger- 
‘ly to the forbidden spot, hesitated at the thought of 
what must be behind the panel, and then laid hand on 
the knob with firm determination. A twist and a pull. 
The door refused to open. Naturally, Dorn had locked 
the evidence in, and the key, no doubt, was in the 
captain’s pocket. 

A sound as of someone approaching the cabin caused 
Joe to leap back away from where he stood. The move- 
ment was poorly calculated for, instead of bringing the 
boy back to where the hammock dangled, it sprawled 
him across the captain’s chair'and from there down 
upon the floor. In his haste to right himself, Joe’s hand 
passed with a quick slide directly through the splotch 
of red that had trickled across the sill to shout the cap- 
tain’s crime. With a muffled cry, the lad jerked back 
upon his haunches, the discolored hand held up before 
his dismayed countenance. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed with a distorted face, and he 
shook the hand vigorously in hopes of ridding himself 
of that disheartening stain. Voices outside the cabin 
porthole forced themselves upon him; Captain Dorn 
and the second mate were excited about something. 

“T don’t like the look of her, Mumford. In these 
waters we're as apt to find someone who wants our 
cargo as we are to meet friends.” 

What the captain said bore in partially upon Joe’s 
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tumultuous thoughts. No, Dorn would hardly welcome 
a search of any kind so long as the evidence of his crime 
lay behind that cabin wall. Give him a dark night in 
which to cover his deed, and the body would drop over- 
board to bother no longer, but until then the captain _ 
would do well to keep strange sails at a distance. 

As Joe’s thoughts leaped to these conclusions, in that 
second of inaction, he half-consciously drew in his 
smeared hand and sniffed the stain gingerly. Blood had 
a peculiar odor, not quite as he had 

A new look flashed over Joe’s face, surprise, wonder, 
astonishment, and then a great understanding. His 
tensed position relaxed. A smile trembled at the corners 
of his mouth and then spread into a broad grin as he 
stared down at the splotch of red now marked by the 
passage of his hand. 

While voices continued outside the cabin port, Joe 
muttered softly to himself: “Blood! Ha! While I was 
gone for the hammock, Captain Dorn made use of his 
private room. He heard me returning, slammed the door 
so hard, one of his wine bottles fell from the shelf and 
broke inside the door. Blood! Spanish wine! And the 
captain is no more a murderer than I! How I have fooled 
myself! Even as the men in the forecastle fooled them- 
selves when I flung the boots!” 

At that moment the light from the porthole darkened. 
Joe looked up. The red face of Johnny Martin was 
framed in the opening. 


CHAPTER X 


DRUMS BEAT 


HE red-beard’s face disappeared suddenly, and Joe 
4 heaved a sigh of relief. No look of recognition had 
come into the fellow’s expression. Apparently his eyes, 
accustomed to the glare on deck, had failed to penetrate 
' the lesser light of the captain’s cabin. Scrambling to his 
feet, Joe hurried toward the door determined to make 
his escape before further difficulty arose. Since the 
captain’s voice had faded away toward the fore deck, 
it was possible that Johnny Martin was about to use 
Dorn’s absence as an opportunity: to look over the cap- 
tain’s quarters. If such was the case, Joe had no liking 
for being caught. 

As he was about to rush through the door, a new 
sound arrested his flight. From the outside, or deck side, 
of the cabin’s blank wall came three distinct raps. A 
moment later they were repeated. Instinctively, the 
lad jerked his head over his shoulder and stared at the 
closet door from beneath which the Spanish wine still 
oozed. The taps had been a signal given by the crafty 
sailmaker. Were they not intended as a message to 
someone behind that door? Perhaps he was not entirely 
wrong in his original suspicion that someone was in 
the forbidden closet. If so, here lay the explanation of 
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the ghostly visitor from Davy Jones’s locker. Martin 
might even enter the cabin for a private word with the 
unknown. 

For the fraction of a second, the boy debated the 
possibility of hiding himself beneath the bunk. The re- 
sult of his hiding on the night he alarmed the crew came 
forcibly to mind, and Joe started out the cabin door 
straight into the arms of an astounded sailmaker. The 
quick duck and twist would have cleared the boy from 
the red-beard had not Martin swung with catlike po 
ity and seized Joe by the arm. 

“So,” hissed the sailmaker, slowly tightening his hold 
upon the boy’s arm, “you are sneakin’ while the captain 
is botherin’ with yon sail.” 

“T came out from making the captain’s hammock,” 
cried Joe, wrenching unsuccessfully at the heavy fingers 
clamped upon his arm. “I came out that you might go 
in!” 

Joe paid for the remark with a bruising twist from the 
freckled hand. 

“Have your fun, sonny! Have your fun with Johnny 
Martin, the poor half-wit sailmaker,” and the red-beard 
burst into a paroxysm of chuckling, all the while making 
Joe writhe with the pressure on his arm. 

“You leave me be!” screamed Joe, jerking viciously 
at the viselike fingers that kept ever closing harder. 
In desperation, sharp upon the sailmaker’s shins, Joe 
kicked with all his power. 

With a hoarse oath of pain, Martin dropped his hold 
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upon the lad’s arm and seized Joe’s throat with both 
- hands. 

“Tl learn ye!”’ he snarled. “Spaniard’s Oregon’s no 
place for ye! There’s a choice spot a-waitin’ for ye— 
you a 

The string of oaths faded as a new voice penetrated 
through Joe’s whirling senses. The tones were those of 
tall Basile, the words were those of a fighting Canadian 
voyageur. 

A fist flashed past Joe’s face. He felt the thud of its 
landing upon Johnny Martin’s chest. He was himself re- 
leased to stagger away a pace or so, gasping while the 
two giants crouched before each other. The sailmaker, 
his red beard abristle, his heavy body poised with 
marvelous lightness; the voyageur, his cotton shirt un- 
buttoned upon a massive chest, his tight leather trousers 
displaying muscles of steel—ready to fling at each other, 
when the captain’s head appeared at the top of the 
- quarter-deck ladder. 

“You dirty hounds!” roared Dorn. “Upon my quar- 
ter deck!?’ 

Joe never forgot that fleeting picture of those two 
men retreating pell-mell before the bull-like rush of the 
captain. But one look was enough. Swiftly he made for 
a break in the deck rail, squirmed through backward, 
and dropped to the deck below, to wheel and rush for 
the fore deck. His only pause was to grip a belaying pin, 
which he hugged close to his breast as he squatted 
presently behind an empty water cask. The crew and 
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passengers lining the port bulwark had not observed his 
flight, so intent were they upon the sail bearing up from 
the southeast. 2 tee . 
Joe bit his lips fiercely to keep back the tears. His arm 
and throat throbbed with pain; his whole body trem- 
bled violently from the excitement of the past half hour. 
“A_4—ah!” he muttered. “How I wish I had 
Michel’s squirrel rifle here! How I'd like to rest its bar- 
rel along this cask and wait for ol’ Johnny Martin. 
*Twould be a pleasure to send a bullet singing through 
his ugly body.” ye 
“Have I a chance to come through this voyage ~ 
alive?” went on the boy’s thoughts. ““Now I am con- 
vinced that the sailmaker has been hired to drop me in 
Davy Jones’s locker. He has shown that plain enough 
by actions and words. And I should not have been sur- 
prised if ol’ Jeremie Bell had stepped out of the cabin 
closet in answer to Martin’s taps. The ghost may have 
been no other than the keeper of Arrowhead Tavern. 
Yet why he should come aboard in hiding I cannot 
‘say. Certainly Dorn and Martin both know the secret. 
Probably the fellow has the run of the captain’s cabin 
most of the day and comes on deck at night for a bit of 
exercise. He aims to keep away from the watch, but 
wears a white cloth in order to play ghost, if necessary.” 
Joe’s excited thoughts were interrupted by the boom- 
ing voice of Captain Dorn on the poop deck giving 
orders that sent the sailors scurrying to give the Ton- 
quin the benefit of every inch of canvas she could carry. 
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Blackboy, in answer to a shout from the quarter deck, 
appeared in the center of the main deck with a drum 
belted on and rolled out the stirring call to quarters. 
The sight of the men at the blocks and on the ratlines, 
some above his head, the sound of their cries mingled 
with those of the excited Canadians, brought Joe to his 
feet to peer out across the welter of water at the fast- 
approaching sail. 

Mr. Mumford espied Joe from the fore deck: “You, 
Davy Jones, below with you and help with bringing 
up powder and balls.” 

So Joe was swept into the haar and flurry that kept 
the crew trimming the Tonquin for every advantage and 
sent the passengers rushing madly from stem to stern 
in a wild effort to prepare the vessel to meet the fortunes 
of an attack. Within a minute he had passed and re- 
passed the red-bearded sailmaker who each time chuck- 
led violently but kept on diligently at his task. Basile 
he did not see until later, to give a word of gratitude for 
his interference. 

Small bags of powder were piled hastily beside each 
cannon carriage, balls and swabs were placed in readi- 
ness; a rapid transfer of hogs and chickens condensed: 
the number into fewer quarters and sent a series of 
empty crates overboard to bob and toss from sight in 
the foaming wake. Small arms, swords, pistols, and 
muskets were laid beside the bulwark to be seized in 
case the stranger should come alongside. 

From the rush and tumble, order gradually emerged, 
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thanks to the roar of Captain Dorn’s voice from the 
poop and the cool example set by Mr. Fox, who seemed 
to be everywhere at once with a word of praise or as- 
surance. The voyageurs took the possibility of a hand- 
to-hand with glee but shook their heads at the prospects 
of having cannon balls come ripping through the Ton- 
quin and nothing to do but to hope that their gunners 
would do equal damage. They took to recounting tales 
of lake warfare that they had heard of and stories of 
their personal bravery against much odds, until Joe was 
fairly convinced that the stranger’s chances to escape 
annihilation were slight. There would be an exchange of 
cannon shots. The vessels would maneuver for position. 
Their sides would graze. Grappling irons would be 
thrown, and then would come the hand-to-hand! 

“Ah! If they be pirates, what will you do, friend 
Basile?”’ cried Lepon, his arms loaded with sabers. 

“First I shall pull you, little one, out from below the 
fo’c’sle table,”’ laughed Basile, “and then I shall watch 
see where the pirates chase Johnny the sailmaker! I 
should not wish to lose the red-beard until I have the 
chance to tear out a han’ful of his whiskers. Som’ day 
I tak’ him into pieces an’ see wha’ mak’ such a beeg 
body run wi’ such a smal’ brain! Ha, you should see 
how the captain talk to him! Such names! Saint Anne 
forgive me if I ever must use such words. An’, Davy, 
the tamest thing the captain said was, ‘You blunderin’ 
jackass!’ Ho! Ho!” 

“For once the captain says right,” grinned Lepon. 
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“The sailors they all plan, when the ’quator comes, 
soon, they will have the great sport wi’ Johnny. Shall 
we join wi’ them?” 

“Sure thing!” replied Basile, moving on with his load 
of powder. 

“Some day,” thought Joe, as he followed, “Basile 
and Martin will fight it out; when that time comes 
*twill be a pretty squabble.”’ And then he fell to musing, 
as he worked, over the word ‘blundering’ that Dorn had 
applied to the sailmaker. The captain had rebuked 
Martin for his unfortunate selection of a place to do 
his strangling job. Had he gone farther and told the 
fellow to bide his time until the boy had brought ad- 
ditional information concerning the partners and their 
plans? 

Joe’s situation seemed so precarious, suddenly he 
resolved to take the first opportunity to talk with the 
one American friend he had aboard, Ebenezer Fox. So, 
when he saw the first mate approaching, he paused 
_ Jong enough to exchange a word with him as though 
regarding the preparations. 

“Mr. Fox,” he exclaimed in an undertone, “things 
have happened that I would like to discuss with you.” 

“Some I have seen,” replied the first mate, “others I 
can guess at, but during the night watch we shall have a 
chance to talk—unless this stranger that’s coming up 
so fast puts an end to us. Until then, Dorn will like it 
better if he does not see me talking with the deck boy, 
and he likes me little enough as it is.” 
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So Joe hurried on to help with the preparations the 
sailors were making. While the Tonguin was pierced for 
twenty pieces of cannon, the vessel only mounted ten 
pieces; the forward portholes were adorned with sham 
guns, and it was to one of the dummy guns that Joe 
had been assigned with one of the voyageurs in order to 
make a showing before the stranger. 

The strong breeze that was sending the Tonguin 
slashing along through the waves with every inch of 
canvas taut as a fiddle string had whipped up a battalion 
of heavy clouds from the horizon and was hurling them 
across the blistering sun with the same temperamental 
fancy that had marked the past few days. Almost at 
once great drops were splashing on the deck. Then came 
an angry roar from Dorn and all hands were hard at it 
to get the powder under cover. Canvas, buckets, and 
oilskins were brought into service in preference to re- 
turning the bags to the powder magazine. The passen- 
gers, unwilling to lose sight of the approaching sail, 
remained grouped around the deck in dripping clothes 
while the rain spent its rage. Ten minutes, and the sun 
was out again in full force, steaming the deck furiously. 

The partners, who had carried a small share of the 
preparations, were now busy on their side of the quarter 
deck cleaning and oiling their special rifles and pistols— 
arms that they had not expected to use before landing 
at the mouth of the Columbia. The feel of the guns in 
their hands brought out some tales of shots they had 
made, and, one bit of boasting having led to another, 
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they presently shouted out for Davy Jones to place tar- 
gets for them that they might prove their skill. 

Joe crawled out on the stern rigging and with a cord 
suspended a board painted with black rings for a mark. 
The spot he chose was directly above a small boat that 
had been left trailing instead of being lifted aboard. 

In case I fall, thought Joe, I may save myself being 
swept astern by catching hold on the small boat. 

“Now, Davy, hold hard by,” cried Robert Stuart, as 
_ Joe came to deck once more, “we may need you to crawl 
out again to settle some close shot.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Joe, settling himself upon a coil of 
rope where he could at once sée the target astern, and 
the sails of the stranger, which grew larger with every 
hour. 

Captain Dorn snorted at sight of the target and guns, 
but made no move to interfere as the partners in turn 
fired a round at the board. By timing the moment of 
shooting properly to the movement of the vessel, it was 
possible, thanks to the long swells, to get a level shot. 
Alexander M’Kay placed his bullets with a calm ac- 
curacy that shortly irritated Duncan M’ Dougall, whose 
nervous movements prevented a successful shot. Young 
Robert Stuart was brilliant in his style of shooting, but 
the results were not dependable. His uncle, David 
Stuart, failed to take the contest seriously, remarking 
- each time he put rifle to shoulder that if an Indian’s eye 
were peering through the target he would undertake to 
make the world better by one less redman, but that 
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he needed a reason for shooting before he could do 
himself justice. 

Joe’s interest in the contest was apparent. Here was 
something with which he was familiar. As a sailor he was 
nearly a total loss, but as a marksman he felt more at 
home, thanks to seven years of careful training. More 
than once old Michel had exclaimed over the lad’s 
uncanny accuracy with the squirrel rifle. 

“‘T can scarce see how ’tis,” he had said one after- 
noon in the woods back of La Rine, “you has always 
had a feel for the gun. Seems more ’tis your arm a stickin’ 
out than ’tis a musket. You fair shoot without aiming.” 

While waiting his turn, young Robert Stuart seated 
himself on the coil of rope beside Joe. “I’d far rather 
shoot when there’s snow on the ground than in this 
baking glare!” he exclaimed. 

“You struck close on your last shot, Mr. Stuart,” 
said Joe, “but you’re not easy enough with your trigger 
finger, you pull off sight.” 

“That’s partially it,” replied Robert Stuart, “but 
this trigger is not filed close enough for target work Yet 
I think ’twill do when we have our argument with yon 
stranger.” 

“Mind if I heft your gun?” asked Joe, eager to get the 
fine weapon in his hands. 

“You may that, and if you like you may take my 
turn for a shot. Uncle, do you care if Davy Jones shows 
Mr. M’ Kay and Mr. M’ Dougall how to shoot?” laughed 


the young man. 
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“A good thought,” agreed David Stuart, not averse 
to teasing Duncan M’Dougall. “Mr. M’Kay has done 
well enough to pass muster, but friend M’Dougall has 
been hard put to strike the board at all! Davy Jones 
should be able to better that.” 

Duncan M’Dougall fairly sputtered with injured 
dignity. “Have your joke, David, but, if I cannot out- 
shoot a stripling, he may have this silver-mounted 
pistol.” 

It was characteristic of Duncan M’Dougall that he 
should accept a challenge when none was intended. 

“Come now, Davy,” he continued, “you may rest 
your gun against the taffrail to make up for the ad- 
vantage of my experience, and take careful aim for ’tis 
my intention to center the space between the outer 
ring and the next one in the lower right-hand corner; 
there we have a clear place. Do you shoot first?” 

For a minute, Joe practised bringing Robert Stuart’s 
gun to his shoulder and sighting at shark fins cutting the 
water alongside. He wanted to get the feel of the weapon. 
Then he stepped to position, waited for the proper 
movement of the Tonquin, and then tossed the iifle 
firmly to his shoulder. At once came the crack of the 
report and the spurt of flame. 

“Too bad, Davy,” began Duncan M’Dougall, laugh- 
ing, “it went off for you beforé you were # 

‘Look at the target, Duncan,” interrupted Alexander 
M’ Kay, with an ill-concealed smile of delight. 

“Aha!” cried David Stuart, “Davy has done the 
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very thing you said you would do! Yes! The gun went off 
before he was ready!” 

“By King George!” exclaimed Robert Stuart to Joe. 
“You have put your shot according to directions!” 

“This is not the first time I have handled a gun,” 
said Joe modestly. 

“Well, Duncan, can you better that shot?” queried 
David Stuart, much amused at the position the partner 
had placed himself in. 

Duncan M’Dougall, obviously much discomfited, 

‘raised his rifle without a word, sighted carefully, and 
fired. There followed a moment of strained effort on 
the part of the group to pick out the result of the shot. 

Then Joe exclaimed: “He has widened my bullet hole 
by an eighth of an inch! ’Tis a fine shot!” 

That was, in fact, what the testy little partner had- 
done under the sting of his friends’ raillery. His aim had 
been more true than usual, and it was now his turn to 
strut. 

** An excellent shot, Duncan,” said Mr. M’Kay, “but 
we can hardly call the matter of the pistol settled until 
Davy has another trial. I will grant that it takes superior 
skill to center another’s shot, but the lad may have equal 
skill in that direction. You shall shoot again.” : 

More than once Joe had wished for a more effective 
weapon than a belaying pin. Here was an opportunity 
to secure a fine pistol, and with that the night watch 
would hold less terror. He must make a shot that would 
clinch the contest at once. 
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Mr. David Stuart was speaking: ‘‘Do you wish an- 
other try for the pistol, Davy?” 

“Only if Mr. M’Dougall wishes to measure with me 
again,” answered Joe. 

“Certainly!” bridled that gentleman, mopping the 
perspiration from his forehead. “You had surprising 
luck, Davy Jones, on your first shot; tell us what you 
propose to do this time; tell us very definitely in order 
that there may Le no ca eon as to what I must do to 
better your aim.’ 

Joe glanced at Robert Stuart. 

“Go on, Davy!” cried Stuart. “The pistol is as good 
* as yours, for J am sure that ’twas luck that cut Mr. 
-M’Dougall’s ball through your hole. What is your shot 

to be, Davy? Here is my gun all loaded.” 

*¢ “Gentlemen,” cried Joe, taking the extended rifle, 
“vou see that our target is suspended by a cord at each 
end. I propose to cut the cord with a bullet, but if I 
shoot first, then the board, left hanging by one string, 
will sway so that cutting the second cord would be a 
- far harder shot. And so I ask you, Mr. M’Dougall, to 
take first shot.” . 

A chorus of exclamations arose from the assembled 
group. 

“Ah, Davy,” said Alexander M’Kay, shaking his 
head doubtfully, “you have called a shot that would be 
difficult on solid earth. Here it becomes the impossible; 
you should have tried for the pistol on a simpler call, but 
if Duncan cares to try his luck——”’ 
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“T will do better yet,” cried M’ Dougall, “I will waive 
the privilege of any shot. If the lad can make good his 
boast on the trial he has offered me, I shall deem it a 
pleasure to bestow the pistol upon him. Make your 
shot, Davy Jones; your bluff is called. Cut the cord and 
the pistol is yours.” 


‘CHAPTER XI 


FLAMES 


OE glanced around the group. Its numbers had been 
increased by the addition of the three officers; Dorn 
and Mumford were speaking in an undertone near the 
companionway; Ebenezer Fox was leaning against the 
taffrail, keeping one glance for the growing sail of the 
unknown brig, another for the scene on the quarter deck. 
On the other decks the passengers and crew betrayed 
their interest by their attitudes. Johnny Martin loomed 
up at the head of the poop-deck ladder, his red beard 
redder still in the fierce glare of the tropic sun. 

“He will be none too glad,” thought Joe, “to see me 
walk off with a pistol, but his knowing that I have it 
may help me by making him more cautious. As for Dorn, 
he looks as though he wished that he had put an end to 
the shooting ere it began. What new mischief he and 
Mumford are cooking up, I should like to know. Well, I 
shall have made a proper fool of myself if I fail to cut 
the cord and yet it is no more difficult a shot at this dis- 
tance than catching a squirrel’s head in the top of a 
pine. I have nothing to lose by the trial and a silver- 
mounted pistol to gain.” 

As the lad planted his feet firmly in readiness for the 
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shot, a peculiar idea took possession of him. From some- 
where, unseen eyes had fastened their gaze upon him. 
Was it from behind the cabin skylight or porthole? 
Could it be possible that the unknown for whom the sail- 
maker had tapped three taps that morning had left 
the security of the captain’s closet and was now watch- 
ing the scene upon the deck? Perhaps his curiosity had 
been roused past endurance by the rifle shots and the 
sound of voices so near his place of concealment. The 
thoughts quickened Joe’s pulse: he must not allow a 
whimsical idea, based upon suspicion only, to keep him 
from making good on the shot he had himself suggested; 
he must hold a truer aim and pull a steadier trigger than 
he had ever before. 

“A bit nervous, Davy?” questioned Robert Stuart, 
whose sympathy was with the slim youth who stood 
before them, bare of legs, with knee trousers and gray | 
shirt for a costume; keen-cut features dominated by 
dark eyes; and brown hair, somewhat sun-bleached and 
overlong, waving back in the breeze. | 

“Take time for a careful sight, Davy,” cautioned — 
Alexander M’ Kay. 

Joe grinned in recognition of the encouragement, but 
knew that he must shoot as he had learned and that | 
long sighting was not a part of his teaching; squirrel - 
and grouse and muskrat seldom lingered for protracted — 
sighting. So with a deep breath to steady himself, Joe — 
once more threw young Stuart’s rifle to shoulder. 

Flash and crack! A gasp of amazement from those 
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on the quarter deck and a shout of praise from the prow! 
The target dangled by a single cord. 

With a cry of delight David Stuart thrust his own 
rifle toward Joe: “Finish the job! Cap the marvel with 
another!” 

And Joe, seizing the offered gun, fired again before the 
first smoke was fairly gone. Even as the rifle spoke, the 
board plunged downward from sight over the stern of 
the Tonquin. ¢ 

“Ah!” cried Robert Stuart, “’tis the finest bit o 
shooting my eyes have ever seen!” 

*‘A natural born marksman!” exclaimed Alexander 
M’ Kay. “It is a gift you have, Davy, boy.” 

*T have lost nothing when I give you this pistol,” 
said Duncan M’Dougall heartily, presenting the silver- 
mounted weapon to the blushing lad, “for you have 
given me great diversion with your shots. Are you also 
a marksman with small arms?” 

*T thank you,” answered Joe, taking the handsome 
weapon. ‘“‘No, I have shot with the pistol but seldom.” 

Well,’ interrupted Dorn in his surliest fashion, 
“suppose, now the exhibition is over, we dispense with 
afternoon tea and trouble you men to take your places. 
Another half hour and our approaching stranger will 
give you something more exciting to aim at than a piece 
_ of board with rings on it.” f 

Again all eyes were turned to the strange brig whose 
hull stood out a clear-cut object against the deep blue 
of the tropic sea, even though its canvas was often lost 
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for want of contrast with the clouds and sky. On she 
came with never a show of flag, keying higher the ap- 
prehensions of those aboard the Tonquin, until, when 
close enough for the keen-eyed voyageurs to make out 
figures upon her deck, she stood out to sea and dropped 
away rapidly, apparently alarmed at the display of arms. 
By the time Joe had come on deck after eating his sup- 
per, the unknown brig had faded away entirely, leaving 
no more than the grumbling of the crew at the need for 
getting the powder under cover before nightfall. 

A swift dusk and swifter darkness found Mr. Fox 
and Joe leaning on the bulwark in the very prow of the 
vessel. The sky was well overcast, although to the south 
a faint opening showed a twinkle of stars. The disap- 
pearance of the sun had brought welcome relief from the 

terrific heat, but yet Joe’s shirt stuck to him with 
perspiration. 

“From the heat,” said the lad in a low tone. wn: 
should say we must be close to the line.” 

“My reckoning says we shall cross the equator to- 
morrow,” replied Mr. Fox. 

“Then you may expect trouble warned Joe. 
“Johnny Martin has made his brag that no crew be- 
tween the poles can put him through a ceremony, and 
both crew and voyageurs have sworn to bring him to 
time smartly.” 

“The captain will probably protect him from their 
plans.” 

“T am not so sure, Mr. Fox, that the sailmaker stands 
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in as close quarters with the captain as he did. Lis- 
ten...” And Joe proceeded to relate those events of the 
morning that the first mate had had no opportunity 
to see. 

Mr. Fox chuckled over the discovery of the Spanish 
wine, but straightway declared that there could be no 
question but that they were nearer the uncovering of 
the visitor from Davy Jones’s locker. 

“But I must say I pity the poor devil that’s keeping 
himself in that closet in this devilish weather.” 

“He was out in the cabin watching when I was shoot- 
ing; I felt his eyes on me, although I could not decide 
upon their exact hiding place.” 

“Of this much we may be sure,” said the first mate, 
glancing around in the gloom to make sure that no 
one was near, “the fellow is there for no good, and, 
unless my judgment and instinct are both wrong, the 
evil that keeps him hid has to do with your fortune or 
misfortune.” J 

“Tis all tied up somehow with the brown envelope; 
there lie the reasons we cannot fathom,” lamented Joe. 

“Davy!” exclaimed Mr. Fox, slapping his hand on 
Joe’s sunburned shoulder. 

“Wow!”’ groaned Joe, twisting eee “Easy, 
sir!” 

“Why—oh, sorry, Davy!” continued Mr. Fox. “But 
was your envelope of legal size?” 

***Twas that.” 

‘And you say it had red tape upon it?” 
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“Yes, twas tied and sealed.” 

“Then I am no longer surprised at the hurried actions 
of the captain when I stepped into the cuddy yesterday. 
He was in his stateroom with a paper in his hand, ap- 
parently, as I view it now, hitting upon a safe place to 
hide the paper. When he heard my step, he jerked his 
hand behind his back and shoved his door to with a 
slam. There, Davy Jones, I'll warrant is where your 
precious letter is.” 

“°?Tis hard to explain, though, how Dorn came “ 
have the brown envelope, if your suspicions are true,” 
said Joe thoughtfully. 

“Easy enough, Davy! He found the packet on you 
before you regained consciousness here on the Tonquin. 
He knew you were on board, never fear. Do you not 
recall how he spoke when you first appeared, of your 
having been sulking in the fo’c’sle?” 

“Or — the one-eyed bartender sold the letter along 
with me.’ 

‘Perhaps, Davy, but I’m inclined to think ae Cap- 
tain Dorn shipped you for the voyage in fairly good faith, 
at least. I doubt if he was a deliberate party to a plot 
to get rid of you. Yet he may be now: the knowledge of 
what is in your father’s letter may have changed him.” 

“T’ll rest easier now that I have this,” exclaimed Joe, 
showing the butt of Mr. M’Dougall’s pistol protruding 
from his shirt, “but have I got to go on through the 
months of this voyage with that fear upon me? Is there 
nothing I can do?” 
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“As long as you’re aboard the Tonquin, you're in 
danger, my boy, and there’s no place you can step to 
right now save Davy Jones’s locker. But men have gone 
through worse and weathered it. At least you’ve no 
one at home to worry for you, as I have. Ah, Nancy— 
she’s my wife—was dead set against this voyage. The 
baby’s but six months, and Nancy wanted me by her, 
but I thought ’twas a chance, and so I’m here. No, you 
may count yourself lucky that there’s no one watching 
at home.” is 

“T don’t suppose old Mary misses me by now,” mused 

_ Joe, “and I’m more than sure that Uncle Giles thinks \ 
I’m gone for good and good riddance. Michel may wish 
for me when there’s rabbit tracking and martin to 
trap.” 

“You’ve a ‘martin’ to trap here aboard, Davy! 
Johnny Martin, the sailmaker.” 

“He is like a martin in ways, but more like a weasel! 
They’re sly with a trap, but I’ve caught ’em—and 
skinned ’em.”’ 

“You can do it again, Davy, with a cool head.” 

“With a cool knife, you mean,” replied Joe. “If I’d had 
a knife this morning, that red-beard would have felt it.” 

“Luck was with you when Basile saw your plight.” 

“?Twould have been a grand fight ’tween the 
voyageur and the sailmaker.” « 

« And we may see that yet, Davy. The voyageur has a 
mean enemy in Johnny Martin,” said Mr. Fox, be- 
tween puffs at his extinguished pipe. 
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“Hm! How I’d like to trap that martin!” breathed 
Joe, choking a strand of rope that hung from the rail. 
“He may have been after the envelope this morning; if 
so, then he’ll go back again. Mr. Fox, do you think I'd 
have better chance to regain the envelope if the sail- 
maker had it?” 

“Better, yes, provided you saw Johnny when he got it 
and watched him hide it. He’d be more apt to put it 
somewhere on the boat where you could get at it.” 

Joe tugged thoughtfully at the rope beneath his hand; 
his gaze was fixed upon the long, smooth-running waves 
that passed in endless succession, barely discernible even 
to an interested eye; his thoughts revolved the possi- 
bility of entrapping the wily sailmaker. 

“Mr. Fox,” said Joe, “I read a story once about a 
young knight who was sent out to clean up the worst 
province in the kingdom. He had to go alone into a coun- 
try where outlaws were thicker than muskrats in March. 
Things looked black for him, but he followed the king’s 
advice from the start—he always was the first to strike.” 

“°Twas good advice, Davy; if there’s fighting to be 
done, ’tis best to hit first.” 

“Well, I can’t get away from Johnny Martin, but I 
might out-think him—i i 

Suddenly the quiet of the muggy night was broken by 
a piercing cry from the man at the wheel: “Fire! Fire! 
Fire!” 


It is difficult for one who has never been at sea to 
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realize the full terror that comes from that hideous 
shout of ‘Fire!’ To him who knows that there is no 
escape, that unless the flames be conquered he is doomed 
to a quick death or torturous days adrift—to him fear 
comes with swooping wings prompting frenzied action. 

That cry of “Fire! Fire! Fire!” ringing across the 
silent decks of the Tonquin, thrusting into cabin and 
steerage and forecastle, touched off a pandemonium of 
shouting officers, rushing crew, and frantic passengers. 
A show of smoke and the yellow of flames led the wild 
confusion toward the stern of the Tonquin. 

“ Broach the water casks; aft with it, men!” screamed 
the second mate, quite beside himself with alarm. 
Figures leaped hither and thither, thudding into each 
other, separating with a flare of oaths, to rush on in 
search of pans, of mugs, of decanters, of buckets. The 
galley door fell inward to the plunge of a voyageur’s 
shoulder; Blackboy gasped as his greasy dish water was 
whisked out from beneath his very hands, and the soup 
kettle was seized from the stove by panting men who 
jammed through the doorway in but a second of time 
and ran like scared cats for the quarter deck. 

At the first of the fatal call Joe shot from where he 
stood, across the fore deck, down the ladder to the main 
deck between racing men, took the quarter-deck stairs 
with two bounds, and darted toward the taffrail at the 
stern. 

Cries from around him: 
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“ Aft with it, boys!” 

“Wet blankets. Blankets from the hammocks!” 

“Water! Water!” 

“Hurry, you fools!” 

A round minute of frantic confusion. 

Joe found himself at the rail just as Captain Dorn 
arrived; stared down with him at the source of the 
smoke and fitful flames. A smoldering mass of waste lay 
in the small boat trailing behind. 

Captain Dorn’s sonorous voice roared out, “All’s 
well!”? and then turned into a torrent of curses that 
started with the man at the wheel for having been so 
deceived, included Mr. Fox for not having discovered 
the blaze before, and closed with a general anathema, 
since not a soul had thought to secure water from the 
ocean itself. 

“And you Canadian fur traders!”’ cried the captain, 
turning upon the partners. “Had it not been for your 
childish pleasure with your cursed shooting match, that 
target would not have dropped into the small boat 
carrying smoldering wadding with it. There would 
have been no fire!” 

“Contain yourself, Captain,” expostulated Mr. 
M’ Kay. “‘No great damage has been done.” 

“None in your eye, I grant,” retorted Dorn. “A 
ruined small boat means not a thing to you, nor reduced 
supply of foodstuffs, nor miles added needlessly to a 
voyage. Since John Haven foots the bills, you care not 
one copper!” 
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“You've harped on that string long enough, Dorn,” 
cried Duncan M’Dougall. | 

“You made the string, and ’twill bear fiddling’a long 
while!” roared the captain. 

“Yes, longer than we will stand your bullying! 
snapped M’Dougall. 

‘A threat, eh?”’ sneered Dorn. “Down that goes in 
the log as another threat of mutiny. You’re laying up a 
fine mess to explain at court.”’ 

“°Twas no threat, Captain,” interrupted David, 
Stuart. ‘““No more than a thoughtless sentence brought 
out by your unpleasant attitude. Come, gentlemen, let 
us retire.” 

As the partners walked away, Mr. Fox addressed 
himself to the captain: ‘“‘The fire is out, sir, and Aymes 
reports that the damage to thesmall boat is not serious.” 

Balked in his outburst of wrath by the disappearance 
of the partners, Dorn faced about in the lantern light 
and glared at Mr. Fox. 

“Neglect of duty!” snarled Dorn. “No man under me 
can neglect his duty and not suffer for it.” 

“?Tis no fault of mine that the steersman becomes ex- 
cited,” replied Mr. Fox, with heat. 

“Bah! Squirm out of it if you can! You are suspended 
from duty for neglect. Below with you at once.” 

The first mate smothered 4n exclamation of anger, 
wheeled about, and made for the cuddy. 

“Mr. Mumford,” continued Dorn, “finish this watch 
and call me for the next.” 
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“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“ And see to it that this young sharpshooter has work 
to occupy his mind and back.” 

“That I will, sir, gladly. He can put a flemish on the 
ropes fore and aft.” 

With a grunt of approval, Dorn stalked away to his 
cabin. The crew drifted forward into the shroud of mist 
that the Tonquin had encountered. In answer to a direct 
command from Mumford, Joe stepped off to begin the 
useless task of coiling rope flat upon the deck. His 
thoughts were of this new indication of the captain’s 
animosity toward the first mate. With Mr. Fox below 
deck, the lad’s feeling of aloneness was acute. 

Would the captain keep Mr. Fox from duty for the re- 
mainder of the voyage? If he did, then Joe must be even 
more alert than ever to protect himself. Who knows, 
thought Joe, but that Dorn seized this chance to get 
Mr. Fox out of the way in order to complete his designs 
upon me? If I were now to throw myself upon the 
partners for help, could they do much for me? No, 
they have proved themselves powerless; but if I could 
get Dorn and Martin and the Unknown fighting each 
other, every blow would be to my advantage. 

The lad paused beside the fore mast, more apprehen- 
sive than usual of the night with its uncertain shadows, 
wishing more than ever before that he was once again 
on firm earth with his father to aid and protect him. 
Such a night, with the mist wrapping the Tonquin from 
top yards to water line, would be ideal for the Unknown 
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to be about, would prove most pleasant for any chance 
visitor from the locker of Davy Jones. 

Joe shuddered and bent suddenly to lay hold of the 
rope at his feet. A soft swish sounded over his head; a 
light thud as of something striking the mast, and then 
the faint patter of feet somewhere in the darkness. 

The lad instinctively crouched close to the deck, 
jerked his silver-mounted pistol from his belt, and 
sought with bated breath to locate some movement 
in the direction of the fading sound. The wall of mist 
offered no clue. 

For as much as three minutes Joe held his posture, 
straining to pierce the gloom; then he came to his feet 
slowly and fumbled with his left hand along the surface 
of the mast. Almost at once his search was over. Chest 


high, solid in the wood, was imbedded a heavy-bladed 


butcher knife. 


CHAPTER XII 


JOE WALKS THE PLANK 


OE was awakened the next morning by the voice of 
Aymes shouting down the booby-hatch: “Roll out, 
roll out! King Neptune comes aboard to-day!” 

The lad lay for a moment watching through half- 
closed eyes the sailors swinging themselves from their 
hammocks. Their talk, although in gleeful tone, held a 
suppressed excitement. For days they had looked for- 
ward to the ancient customs attending the crossing of 
the equator, and additional zest came from Johnny 
Martin’s open boast that he had crossed the line five 
times and no crew had dared present him at King Nep- 
tune’s court. The sailmaker was a member of the watch 
now on deck and so those in the forecastle were out- 
spoken in their anticipation of the coming sport. To 
be sure, there were the passengers who would form the 
bulk of the initiation victims, but a special climax of the 
holiday had been carefully planned, with Johnny Martin 
as the chief performer, despite any unwillingness that 
he might display. 

Joe listened with gloating thoughts to the hints 
dropped by the sailors as to Johnny Martin, but grinned 
rather foolishly when a rapid fire was turned upon him. 

“No forgettin’ our young frien’ Davy Jones!” 
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“Not him! How could we fergit him as was so brave 
as to go for the tailor’s boots.” 

_“ Aye, we'll have Davy entertain his majesty with imi- 
tations of birds an’ beasts he’s met up with.” 
““Now, that’s what I calls an idee! Davy can tell ol’ 
Neptune how to handle ha’nts an’ the like o’ that.” 
“The ol’ boy’ll be glad to get an idee in that part of 
the compass. He must have a grand collection to handle 
whenever Davy Jones’s locker swings open.” 
““Sure it must be a fine procession of water-soaked 
goners he meets up with down below.” 
“‘An’ many a one of ’em can say that he got his key 
to the locker when a-crossin’ the ’quator.” 
“Tis right! More oftener’n not somethin’ goes wrong 
in the initiation an’ some poor devil swallows more 
water than Nature’ll stand!” 
Joe realized that such talk was to scare him properly, 
but, nevertheless, he went about his dressing with some 
apprehension. No doubt the day held some unpleasant- 
ness in store for him. Whatever came, however, could 
scarcely augment that which he had already experienced 
aboard the Tonquin. He could hardly come any nearer to 
_ death, and escape, than he had last night when the 
- butcher knife had sunk into the mast above his head. 
Joe shivered in remembrance and for the hundredth 
time asked himself the questidn: “Why is someone so 
anxious to get me out of the way?” 

As soon as he had discovered the knife, his thoughts 
‘had flashed to that scene on deck when a blade from the 
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sailmaker’s hand had darted through the air and into 
the body of the suspended dolphin. Was it probable that 
the captain or the Unknown could hurl a knife with 
such dexterity or was it not a certainty that Johnny 
Martin had taken advantage of the confusion and the 
mist to complete his job? 

Joe delayed his leaving until the last sailor and 
voyageur had gone on deck. Then he dropped down on 
one knee, fumbled benzath a sea chest, and drew out the 
knife that he had brought down with him at the close 
of his watch. He regarded it curiously in the morning 
light. It was not the knife that the sailmaker took from 
Blackboy to kill the dolphin; the blade was not so long; 
the handle was of better material. The knife was, in 
fact, identical with one which Joe had seen in use in 
Captain Dorn’s cabin. 

The lad whistled softly. No longer was it a surety 
that Johnny Martin had thrown the knife. To be sure, 
he might have stolen the weapon from the cabin, but it 
was still more likely that Dorn or the Unknown had 
tried a hand. 

Joe slipped the knife into its hiding place and hurried 
on deck. For the first time since leaving New York the 
Tonquin floated on a calm ocean. As far as the eye could 
reach, the surface of the water was like glass. No clouds 
discouraged the fierce attack of the sun, nor was there a 
breeze to lessen the scorching heat. Sailors and pas- 
sengers alike, dressed’ in only enough clothing to keep 
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off the direct burn of the sun, sought the slight shade 
offered by the limp sails and groaned at the prospect of 
going through the day with only a pint and a half of 
water apiece. 

Joe pauséd on his way to breakfast to lean over the 
rail of the main deck for a look at the tranquil sea. Al- 
most above him, next the taffrail, lounged the four 
partners. Their words came clearly to his ears. They 
were especially bitter concerning the lack of water, 
blaming Captain Dorn for not having put in at the 
Cape Verde Islands to fill the water casks. 

“T hope the time will come before we reach the 
Columbia,” growled Duncan M’Dougall, “when we 
who own the vessel will have something to say concern- 
ing its operation.” 

“There is but one way in which that may come 
about,” replied Alexander M’Kay, “and that is for 
Captain Dorn to lose his faculties.”’ 

“‘He may lose more than his faculties if the grumbling 
_ of the crew is any indication,” said M’Dougall. “I am 
not sure but that we should do well forcibly to remove 
him from command and put Mr. Fox in his place.”’ 

“Would not we be justified,” put in young Robert 
Stuart, “in so doing after Dorn’s senseless removal of 
Mr. Fox from duty?” 

“You two do not show much intimacy with marine 
law,” said Mr. M’Kay, knocking the ashes from his 
pipe overboard. “Dorn would never rest until he had 
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brought us all into court on a charge of mutiny. In fact, 
you are exceedingly incautious in gaia on deck re- 
marks which might be reported to him.” 

“‘There’s not a soul within hearing save the lad Davy 
Jones, and he’s too good a Canadian to carry talk about 
us,” declared Robert Stuart. 

Joe flushed. Not many hours before he had carried 
a tale of Canadian conspiracy to the ears of Captain 
Dorn. The lad’s impulse was to cry upward to the part- 
ners: “I am no Canadian but an American! And already 
I have told the captain that you hope some day to claim 
the Spaniard’s Oregon for King George.” 

Such was his impulse, for he hated to appear under 
false colors, but second thought cautioned him to bide 
his time. The part of a spy was not pleasant, vet it 
might prove to the advantage of his country, even 
though, in planning to save this new territory, he must 
make use of such an American as Dorn. Here was a 
game he had never dreamed of when he lowered the 
window to its broad sill and slid off the roof of his uncle’s 
house. The stakes could not be higher, for was he not 
playing against the forces of England’s king with a 
great country to be saved for the United States, and 
was he not in conflict with a red-beard, a tyrannical cap- 
tain, and an Unknown—his life at stake? 

Captain Dorn was on the quarter deck now, taking 
observations with his instrument. Joe saw him speak 
to the sailor at his side, who-stepped to the rail above 
the main deck and cried aloud with much solemnity: 
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- “Longitude 25° 9’. The Tonquin is passin’ ’cross the 
_ ’quator; “tis time for King Neptune to come aboard!” 

There was a movement of the men on the far deck, 
and a shout went up from the prow. Joe ran up the 
ladder in time to see a grotesque figure clambering in 
over the bulwarks as though from the chains. The 
monarch of the deep, old Neptune, was adorned with a 
robe of calico, a pasteboard crown that held long rope 
curls and a beard in place, and a mammoth scepter that 
in an emergency might well be used as a shillalah with 
which to enforce the royal commands. 

The sailors hastened to throw themselves in abject 
obeisance upon the deck before the king until com- 
manded by that solemn personage to arise and prepare a 
royal court. Then they arranged a number of chicken 
crates to form a platform in the shadow of the sail, 
placed upon it an empty water cask draped with canvas, 
and established Neptune on his throne with shouts of 
acclamation. The passengers stood about with faces 
agrin, not oversure of their part in the coming ceremony, 
but willing enough to be witness to each other’s intro- 
duction to the king. 

Captain Dorn appeared to be in unusual good-humor, 
for he too had an-eye on the ceremony. Although he re- 
mained in view upon the quarter deck for the most of 
the morning, he made no move'to interfere with that 
which was taking place. The huge sailmaker found him- 
self a place in the shade where he could lean back com- 
fortably against the bulwark and there observe the 
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performance with a superior air, made more irritating 
by an occasional sneer. The partners joined the group 
before King Neptune with the evident 1 intention of join- 
ing in the general holiday. 
“Come one, come all!” shouted Aymes, cupping his 
hands to his mouth. ‘‘ Bow down before ye mighty king 
an’ receive his judgment. You have ventured into his 
pet seas an’ ’roused his terribl’ wrath. He learned that 
this here vessel was fair lousy with Canadians what 
never shook a sail where water was salty. He commands 
all who have not met judgment in his court to stand for- 
’ard on penalty of his terribl’ wrath.” 

While this phase of the ancient ceremony was being 
enacted, other sailors rigged a canvas tank nearly eight 
feet square at the end of the platform and now formed 
a bucket-passing line from the rail, where’ two with 
ropes were hauling up water from the ocean. Presently 
the tank was splashing full. Meanwhile, Aymes, acting 
as the official herald, had instructed two of the sailors to 
bring Blackboy, the cook, before the royal throne. The 
Negro came willingly enough, although inclined to joke 
concerning the manner in which his captors had rolled 
their trousers high over bare legs. 

“Yes, sah, I’se glad to meet wiff King Neptune,” he 
grinned. “‘I’se done looked fo’ward to dis here meetin’. 
“An’ you sure will look back on it, Blackboy,” an 
nounced Aymes. ‘‘When you ’fesses all your ange 
sins an’ pays for ’em one at a — you sure will look 

back on this suspicious occasion.’ 
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The Negro stood between two sailors, facing the 
venerable king. 

“Ah!” mumbled Neptune, in a sepulchral voice, “is 
this the one who hands out underdone beans and wormy 
biscuits?” 

“Aye, aye!” roared the sailors, while Blackboy shifted 
his weight awkwardly as though ill at ease. 

“Have you ever come into my waters before? Have 
you ever crossed the sacred line?” 

“Now, listen here, boss,” protested the cook, “dat 
sure am a no-sense question, ’ca’se you know, an’ like- 
wise so does I, that this here nigger ain’t never been seen 
round these here parts before.” 

“Take his name,’ commanded Neptune. 

“What’s your bloomin’ name?” said Aymes. 

“T comes to the name of Blackbo-o-y,” ejaculated the 
cook, with exaggerated working of the mouth. 

As he uttered the last syllable, Aymcs thrust some- 
_ thing into the cook’s mouth. Even from where Joe stood, 
the instantaneous change in the Negro’s expression was 
apparent. He rolled his eyes, gagged violently, and 
_ broke for the rail with a sound like the moaning of a 
Jost soul while the onlookers rocked in roars of laughter. 

An almost pallid cast had overspread Blackboy’s 
countenance when he finally turned around. “De 
good Lord help me from neber tastin’ such a mouthful 
again,” he groaned. 

“My slaves of the water thank you for sharin’ your 
breakfast with ’em,”’ said King Neptune, who had had 
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considerable difficulty in keeping his beard in place 
during the laughter. “Now give the newcomer the 
necessary cleanin’ that goes with becomin’ a subject | 
of Neptune.” 

“Aye! aye!” cried the sailors, and hustled Blackboy 
into a chair that stood on the platform with back to- 
ward the canvas tank. Willing hands held the cook 
while his head and face were swabbed with stiff soap- 
suds. Then he was shaved with a huge wooden razor in 
a none too gentle fashion. As the last trace of lather was 
swept away by the barber, the top of the chair was 
suddenly jerked backward and Blackboy splashed head 
over heels into the tank of water. He came up near the 
side, gasped violently, felt a sailor’s hand upon his 
woolly head, and went under again. Three times more 
this happened before two huskies upon the platform 
seized the gasping victim and dragged him, sputtering 
and dripping, to King Neptune’s throne. 

“Ah, he looks cleaner than I ever saw a ship’s cook 
look afore,” drawled Neptune, touching Blackboy with 
his scepter. “Let him go an’ prepare a feast for us all.”’ 

““Man, oh, man!” ejaculated the cook weakly, as he 
staggered away from the platform, “I sure has gone 
thro’ de putrefaction ob de soul an’ body. De lily ain’t 
got nothin’ on dis niggar, not now!” 

Joe had laughed with the rest over Blackboy’s ex- 
perience; he continued to enjoy the performance as one 
after another of the passengers was put through the 
ceremony. With slight variation to fit the individual, 
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the work of initiation proceeded throughout the morning 
until at last Aymes cried out the name of Davy Jones, 
_ and Joe was hustled before the perspiring king. 

“Your rightful name!”’ demanded Neptune. 

The boy hesitated, knowing that those present ex- 
pected him to reply as Davy Jones. What would happen 
if he shouted out his true name? He opened his mouth 
to speak but got no further. A huge nauseating pill, 
similar to those used on the previous victims, was 
jammed between his lips, and as its taste saturated his 

mouth, the boy fled for the rail, as had the others. 

“He’s the fine cocky that flings boots down the 
booby hatch when respectable sailors have a mind to 
serious things!” 

“A bit pale he is; perhaps he sees Davy Jones’s locker 
down below wi’ the ghosts slidin’ up to get him!” 

“Bring ’im up afore ol’ Neptune an’ ha’ ’1m amuse 
his lordship with his funny noises.” 

With dragging feet, Joe left the rail, trying hard to 
look as though he were enjoying the occasion, but fail- 
ing miserably in the effort. His two conductors tossed 
him lightly to the platform before the king. 

“Now, Davy Jones, his majesty requests to be en- 
tertained,” announced Aymes. 

“I’ve done my best so far,’’ replied Joe. 

“Come, now, no back talk, -boy. As I calls out the 
animal, you’re to bring out the sound the critter makes. 
Stand by with the paddles, men, to sharpen his memory 
in case he’s slow on the right sound. Now, then, Davy 
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Jones, we'll start with your great imitation of a loon!” 

Joe’s rendition of the call of a loon was aided by the 
fact that he felt just about as lonely and dismal as the 
wail of a loon sounds. The sailors and Canadians ap- 
plauded with mock enthusiasm. 

“Now a wildcat,” insisted Aymes. 

Joe accommodated as best he could. 

“A bull moose!” 

“A trapped otter.” 

“A hippopotamus!” 

“A ring-tailed hyena.” 

And so went on the amusing of King Neptune until 
the invention of Aymes and his helpers was at an end. 
Then the king himself spoke up: ‘This boy carries the 
name of one of my hardest workin’ subjects. My ol’ 
friend Davy Jones pays his rent promptly an’ keeps his 
locker slicked up proper. He has some hard-lookin’ 
louts what hang round his place, but, all in all, I can’t 
complain. I’m goin’ to send his namesake down to look 
the place over an’ make report. Is the plank ready?” 

Joe had noticed preparations at the rail; a heavy 
plank about sixteen feet long had been fastened so that 
a dozen feet of its length projected out over the ocean. 
Evidently he was to provide a special scene by walking 
the plank in true pirate fashion. Hm! That would be a 
goodly plunge from the point where he would lose bal- 
ance on the board, down to the water below. 

Well, he thought, I hope they don’t let me swallow 
too much salt water before they get me out, an’ I hope 
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there are no sharks playing around. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if there were a plenty waiting below for a hand- 
out. 

Aymes bandaged his eyes tightly; another tied his. 
hands behind his back. He was whirled about until 
_ dizziness replaced all sense of direction, then lifted bod- 
ily and carried for a moment before being stood upon 
the plank. His mind was in a state of tumult. Was it 
- possible that this was a part of the plan to get rid of him? 
Had Dorn or Johnny Martin had a hand in the pro- 
gramme? Was it to appear a mishap when the crew 
- would fail to rescue him? Mr. Fox had been gotten out 
of the way, perhaps, with this very event in mind. What 
should he do? 

Silence had struck the deck of the Tonquin.Had some- 
thing of impending tragedy reached the minds of the 
onlookers? Yet what could he do? He would meet fate 
halfway! 

Two quick steps forward, a third, with the plank 
still beneath his bare feet, then a lunging fall as his foot 
failed to meet the board. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HO ! “ELEONORA” 


S JOE plunged forward from the plank, the con- 
fusion in his thoughts was increased by a sudden 
outburst of laughter from around him and by his coming 
at once into contact with water. For the next few mo- 
ments his thoughts were occupied solely with a terrible 
struggle to free his rope-bound hands. Such a hideous 
way in which to take leave of life. And then he found 
himself jerked from the water and knew rather dimly 
that he was on deck surrounded by men who were 
roaring with merriment. 

“T swear I never saw the like of that in all my years,” 
cried Aymes. “He was fooled proper.” 

“Aye, never a moment but he thought he was on the 
plank he seen before you put the bandages over his 
eyes.” 

“W’at a grand splash he made in the tank!” 

Slowly Joe’s comprehension took in the situation, 
and he grinned, despite the horror he had gone through. 
When they had carried him, instead of placing him upon 
the plank that projected out over the vessel, they had 
brought him back to the throne and stood him upon a 
board newly rigged from the platform out over the can- 
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vas tank. He had fallen into the tank instead of the 
ocean! 

As Joe gradually adjusted himself to an understand- 
ing of what had taken place, to the relief of knowing 
that his part in the ceremony was over, he became also 
aware that a struggle was going on in the group before 
him. Attention had suddenly left him and was occupied 
with a heaving group of Canadians and sailors. Labored 
breathing and shouts of encouragement filtered from 
the struggling mass to Joe’s ears. The boy got to his 
unsteady feet and shook himself like a dog to fling off 
some of the water that dripped from him. At the same 
moment the group opened up and revealed Johnny 
Martin, the sailmaker, panting upon the deck, bound 
securely hand and foot. From his lips rolled a veritable 
cataract of oaths, until Aymes thrust a brush full of 
lather into the scarlet face. 

In the excitement of Joe’s experience, the red-bearded 
giant had left the bulwark and given the sailors an 
opportunity to drop a noose over his shoulders. Then 

they had piled onto him like wolves downing a buffalo, 
until the sailmaker had been securely bound. 

“‘Ho! Ho!” cried Basile, nursing a red welt on his arm. 
“So we have a mighty sailor, has crossed th’ line a hon- 
dred times an’ nev’r-r once says ‘Howdy’ to th’ gre’t 
Neptune!” - 

“Yes, we have the lobster-faced needle pusher,” 
shouted a sailor, “‘an’ we’re goin’ to give ‘im a ’nisha- 
tion to make up for what he’s been a-missin’.” 
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“Aye, we'll crack ’is bones for ’im.” 

“We'll take the brag outa his mouth; we'll trim his 
sails snug!”’ 

The dispatch with which the men worked gave 
evidence that they had planned carefully. The sail- 
maker’s shirt was stripped from his body in shreds, and 
with a swab his skin was smeared from a bucket con- 
taining a thick mixture of engine oil, pulley grease, and 
dolphin blood. It was a coating that would take many 
a scrubbing to remove, and, so long as a trace remained, 
the odor would be putrid. 

Johnny Martin was a poor loser; instead of bowing to 
the inevitable, taking his medicine with a smile, he 
ground his teeth and swore vengeance on every mother’s 
son who dared to lay hands upon him. 

“Oh, let im talk,” said Roberts, “’e gives me idees! 
’Fore long I’ll hatch a brand-new something-or- 
other to try out on ’im.’ 

“T’ll skin ye alive, Roberts,” hissed Johnny Martin. 

““No, no, me hearty,” retorted Roberts. ““No danger. 
You ain’t goin’ to be in no condition to do no skinnin’ 
when we git through with you!” 

“Ho! We mak’ you so sweet, like a little baby, John- 
ny!” prodded tall Basile. 

The sailmaker spat to rid himself of the taste left on 
his lips by the swab brush. “Better drop yer anchor 

"fore it’s too late, you Canadian pup; the time’s comin’ 
when I’ settle scores with you!” 

“See you say your prayers, Mister Sailmaker, ’ fore 
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you come pay your bill to Basile,” laughed the big 
voyageur. 

A block and tackle had been suspended from the rig- 
ging above the tank. When its rope had been tied to 
Johnny Martin’s feet, eager hands laid hold the other 
end and hoisted the sailmaker head down above the 
tank. Captain Dorn was leaning on the taffrail at the 
moment, but not a word of protest came from him. Ap- 
parently he intended to call for no exception in Johnny 
Martin’s case. 

“Johnny Martin,” said Aymes, addressing the dan- 
gling victim, “you’ve had a lot of things chalked up 
against you by King Neptune, and King George also, 
if I miss not my guess. King Neptune commands that 
we change you into a meek sailmaker. Here goes!” 

At the signal, those who held the rope leaped toward 
the tank, and the sailmaker was plunged head first into 
the soapy water. Back walked the sailors with the rope, 
and red-beard dangled in the air again, sputtering and 
gasping. 

“Down with ’im!”’ roared Neptune, whose interest 
in this case seemed very personal. 

Once more the struggling sailmaker was dropped into 
the tank and jerked out again. 

“Don’t give ’im too much air,” instructed Neptune; 
‘keep ‘im splashing.” 

So, up and down rode the ines until his wild 
efforts to break his bonds ceased, until he hung inert 
like a sack of ballast. 
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““Now, up-end him,” commanded the king, “‘give ’im 
time to catch his wind an’ see what tune he starts 
playin’. If this treatment don’t bring results, we’ll keel- 
haul ’im.” 

It was some minutes before Johnny Martin had re- 
gained the ability to speak. To Joe’s eyes he presented 
an almost pathetic picture, propped up against a crate, 
fighting convulsively to breathe, his upper body glisten- 
ing with the black grease, his red hair plastered to his 
small skull. . 

“To see him now,” thought Joe, “one wouldn’t be- 
lieve that he had ever choked a throat or flung a knife. 
How I wish that I could get the better of him as well as 
the sailors have! He will live in respect of them from now 
on. But if I am to live through the voyage, I must mas- 
ter him in some other manner and that before long, for 
he will want someone to ease his wrath upon when he is 
through with this day.” 

“Are you willin’ to walk quiet and peaceful for the 
rest of the voyage, Johnny Martin?” demanded Aymes. 

The sailmaker’s eyes focused on the group squatting 
about him; he drew in several deep breaths without 
attempting to reply. 

“Up with ’im again,” shouted King Neptune, pound- 
ing the royal platform with his scepter. “He’s slow on his 
answer.” S 

Those words brought protesting gestures from the red- 
beard. “Nuff,” he muttered weakly. 
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“Will ya swear never to try to doa one of us injury for _ 
what’s happened to ye?”’ cried Roberts. 

Johnny Martin’s head nodded. 

“Then turn him loose to dry,’”’ consented King Nep- 
tune reluctantly. 

“Hear ye, hear ye!”’ cried Aymes. “The king’s mercy 
has saved this lump of fat from Davy Jones’s locker. 
All shall bow to the Lord of the Ocean!” 

Down dropped the sailors and passengers. Joe, peep- 
ing from his posture of submission to Neptune, saw that 
worthy personage leap lightly from the platform and 
disappear into the forecastle while eyes were downcast. 
And in that same second he saw the countenance of 
Johnny Martin flash with a glower of black hatred for 
those who had brought his boasting to nothing—flash 
and then fade to blankness. 

In the week that followed the court of King Neptune, 
the conversation aboard the Tonguin had to do chiefly 
with the manner in which various persons had taken the 
ceremony. And each group was sure to end with some 
comment on the sailmaker’s unusual quietness and 
_ good-nature. 

“The royal stuff did him a world of good,” said Aymes. 
“‘He’s a better sailor for havin’ visited the king.” 

““Not once has he opened his blab in the fo’c’sle; he’s 
a model for helpfulness an’ gentle as a lamb.” 

“He got what he should ’a’ got on his first voyage; 
we put up with it long enough as ’twas.” 
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Either the experience in King Neptune’s court had 
done the red-beard good, or else he was wily enough to 
see the wisdom of walking softly on his path toward 
revenge. In his attitude toward Joe, he was more than 
anxious to please; not a day passed without some kind 
act from the sailmaker to make the boy’s life aboard the 
Tonquzn less difficult. But, although Joe felt for the time 
being less of the fear that had been his shadow since his 
awakening from the drugged sleep, yet the memory of 
Johnny Martin’s black look as Neptune disappeared was 
strong within him. 

“He is sly,” thought Joe; “he hopes by kindness to 
throw me off my guard, but I shall never be at ease 
until I am free of this vessel. Dorn and Martin are 
worse than Uncle Giles ever thought of being. 

“When the voyage is at an end, my greatest problem 
will be no nearer solved. My father’s envelope is gone; I 
don’t know where my father is.”’ 

The boy, musing over his difficulties as he went about 
his work, had no inkling of what the future held for him, 
nor of the way in which Destiny was even now picking 
at the tangled skein of his life with scissors ever ready to 
snip when patience was exhausted. 

Brass to clean, ropes to coil, meals to carry, beds to 
make, errands to run—so went the days, with the 
Tonquin slipping southward through fickle seas, with 
never a sight of sail or land, with little relief from the 
blistering sun that widened each day the cracks on the 
vessel’s deck. One morning Joe heard the sailors talking 
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of the clouds of Magellan, and he saw the three little 
white spots in the sky far to the southwest. Close to the 
first of November, great numbers of aquatic birds put 
in an appearance, breaking the monotony by their 
shrill cries and interest in food scraps tossed overboard. 
On the third of November two sails were sighted in the 
southeast. On the fourth a fine breeze carried the Ton- 
quin across the tropic of Capricorn. Almost at once the 
trade winds were lost and the weather became cold and 
rainy, until one afternoon the breeze freshened to a 
whipping gale that brought a bellow from Captain Dorn 
and sent the sailors scurrying aloft to trim sails. Clouds 
banked with marvelous rapidity in the east, spreading 
their black billows upward across the sky as a play- 
ground for jagged streaks of lightning that came and 
went with endless regularity. All hands were busy pre- 
paring the Tonquin for the approaching storm. 
Joe viewed the scene upon the deck with mingled 
emotions. The running sailors with their songs and 
choruses, the figures swaying in the ratlines, the canvas 
thundering heavily as it came down to the yards, made 
a sight of intense interest, but the increasing roll of 
- the waves, the ominous flashes in the clouds, and, above 
all, the devilish screeching and groaning of the gale in 
the rigging, gave reason for somber thoughts. The boy 
had fancied that he knew storms:from the blizzards that 
swept along the St. Lawrence, but the roar of wind in a 
forest and the driving veil of powdered snow produce a 
mild feeling compared with the awe and conviction of 
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insignificance that come to one who finds his vessel in 
the grip of an ocean gone wild. 

The gale increased in fierce squalls that ran down the 
ship, shaking madly at every block and rope and sail as 
though determined to strip the vessel of everything 
above deck. 

‘How she stand it?” shouted tall Basile in Joe’s ear. 
“‘Hear how her ol’ timbers groan! She’ll shake to pieces 
*fore mornin’.” 

“ve been thinkin’ that every wave would mount the 
deck,”’ cried Joe, “but somehow the Tonquin rides over 
em. Listen to the boomin’ as they hit on our bows.” 

“The lakes are mud puddles ’longside this, Davy! 
There you near always have the comfort of a sight of 
land, but here! By St. Anne, here, if the boards we’re on 
don’t hold, ’tis one gulp—we’re gone!” 

““Mumford’s none too good with the vessel, do you 
notice,” cried Joe. ‘‘He’s not the skill that the first mate 
had, yet Dorn keeps Mr. Fox pacin’ his room below.” 

“The captain is obstinate fool; sooner he let the ol’ 
boat go down than call up first mate.” 

“The pigs are scared enough! They haven’t let up 
once with that squealin’!”’ 

“From what sailors talk below, we’ll all be squealin’ 
*fore mornin’.” ; 

“T don’t see how it can get much worse,” said Joe, 
instinctively warding off a shower of spray with up- 
raised arm, while he gripped a rope to prevent being 
upset by the roll of the Tonguin. 
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But despite Joe’s feeling that the storm could not grow 
worse, its violence did increase as the hours wore away. 
The black wall of clouds gradually engulfed the sky, 
bringing with it the moan of thunder and torrents of 
rain that lashed the plunging vessel. The gale rose to a 
hurricane, tearing loose the small steering sail and whip- 
ping it to rags in the drawing of a breath, with a noise 
like heavy cannonading. 

The loss of the sail sent a panic through the passengers 

“and caused the old sailors to shake their heads with 
some concern. Joe, who had been stationed on the 
quarter deck to act as messenger in case the captain 
could not make his commands heard, watched the can- 
vas strips snapping straight out from the yards, mar- 
veling at the terrible force that shredded the heavy 
cloth and bent the masts as though they were no more 

than saplings. 

Even Dorn was impressed; beckoning Joe to him, he 
shouted an order in the boy’s ear, and Joe plunged 
across the heaving deck to the companionway. Here was 
one errand he was glad to perform: Ebenezer Fox was 
to be brought back on duty. 

Joe found the first mate seated on the edge of his 
bunk whistling a strain of “Annie Rooney.” He took 
the captain’s message calmly and reached for his oil- 
skins. f 
_ “T’ve missed you a lot, sir,” exclaimed Joe. “I’m glad 
you're to be on deck through the storm—part of the sails 
have ripped away.” 
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“Dorn sends for me because he needs me and not to 
do justice to me!” said Mr. Fox. “Well, Davy boy, listen 
to one thing before we go up: My time below has not 
been entirely wasted, for I’ve seen a thing or two and 
heard more that Dorn would rather I didn’t know. 
I’m fair certain now that the envelope I saw in the 
captain’s hands is yours, and I know that Dorn and 
whoever it is that he’s hiding have had a quarrel—a 
serious quarrel, or I’m no judge of sounds. No time now 
for the story, but you’ve enough to be thinking about.” 

With these words, Mr. Fox made his way up the com- 
panionway into the full force of the hurricane, with Joe 
at his heels. 

The rain that had opened the tempest had blown on, 
although the heavy clouds still scudded overhead, cast- 
ing a general gloom that would soon merge into dark- 
ness of approaching night. The wind appeared to have 
increased even in the short time Joe had been below. 
Glancing aloft at the two sailors who were striving to 
snug some canvas that threatened to tear loose from 
its fastenings, Joe trembled lest they be blown bodily 
from their perches. Difficult as it was to hold one’s self 
secure upon the deck, how could human strength with- 
stand the force of the hurricane in the rigging? Yet the 
men finished their task and slid quickly to deck. Scarcely 
had they reached safety when a terrific gust heeled the 
Tonquin over until her port bulwark lay almost even 
with the frothing waves. For a second the vessel hesi- 
tated as though fighting bravely, then came a snapping 
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crash, a jumble of falling timbers, and the Tonguin 
righted herself in a tangle of rigging where the jib and 
jib boom had been carried away from her prow. 

Without a word from Dorn, the first mate lurched to 
the rail above the main deck and roared out orders 
that sent men scurrying with axes and knives to cut 
away the wreckage before the heavy timbers held along- 
side by the rigging could do damage to the side of the 
Tonquin. 

Joe, clinging to a grating on the quarter deck, heaved 
a sigh of relief when the timbers were swept free from the 
vessel and hurried past in the trough of a wave. Then 
the Tonquin lost its awkward side movement and raced 
on once more over the interminable series of huge crests 
and sickening valleys. 

“Never again shall I put to sea,” thought Joe, “if I 
am saved this time. Give me but a foothold on solid 
earth, and nothing shall ever tempt me on a vessel. If I 
ever see New York again, ’twill be after a trip overland 
from the Columbia.” 

Gazing ahead over the pitching prow of the Tonquin, 
growing more indistinct in the gathering dusk, Joe saw a 
sight ahead that sent a cry from his lips to those at the 
wheel. Almost dead ahead a big merchantman was rid- 
ing out the gale with skeleton mast. The man at the 
wheel of the Tonquin wrestled: the vessel slightly to one 
side, but even then no more than a cable’s length 
separated the two boats as they came abreast. 

Joe fought his way to where Mr. Fox had braced 
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himself, holding to a rope rigged across the quarter deck. 

“Bound north, they are,” shouted the first mate, 
“but forced to ride out the storm. They’ve not had our 
trouble, evidently: she looks trim as a picture. What do 
you make out her name, Davy?” 

The lad gazed hard at the letters along the prow of the 
stranger: “It’s the—the——” His voice broke off in 
amazement. 

“Can it be, Mr. Fox?” he cried tremulously. “ ’Tis 
named the Eleonora !” 


a 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE SEA GOES WILD 


BITTER blow it was to Joe to see the trim out- 
line of the Eleonora fade into the darkness in the 
hurricane. Yet there was not a thing that could be done. 
No small boat could have lived in such a sea, even if 
Captain Dorn had been foolish enough to stand by for 
the attempt. Even communication -was impossible in 
the uproar of the storm. So the boy watched with sting- 
ing eyes, wondering which of the figures on the deck of 
the Eleonora might be that of his father, feeling that 
heavy oppression of spirit that comes when a heart’s 
desire fades into nothingness. Here was a further proof, 
if it were needed, that Johnny Martin had lied to him in 
the sail loft at the foot of Maiden Lane. The sailmaker 
had played upon his eagerness to reach his father and 
had shunted him onto the one-eyed barkeeper knowing 
full well the outcome. | 
Was this to be the end of his search for his father? 
Upon the arrival of the Eleonora in New York, would 
his parent not send inquiry to’ Uncle Giles, and would 
not that individual discourage search? So the father 
would put to sea again long before the lad could make 
his return across the continent—they might never come 
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closer to a meeting than in this moment of passing at 
the mercy of the hurricane. 

Mr. Fox’s hand was on Joe’s shoulder: “A heavy jolt 
amidships, Davy—or Joe, as I should call you—but 
square away to the wind again, my boy. Your father’s 
ship is riding safe as any bark can be in such a sea. 
He’ll make it back to Rhode Island, never fear, and 
be waitin’ for you there when you return home from the 
Columbia.” 

“So he might,” said Joe slowly, “if he had any means 
of knowing that I am alive, but, as it stands, I fear ’twill 
be many a day before I see my father’s face.” 

“Sad thoughts will help you not at all, Davy,” 
cried the first mate in the lad’s ear. ‘Sunshine will 
follow this tempest even though the clouds seem with- 
out end now.” And with these brief words of consolation, 
Mr. Fox turned his attention to striving to bring the 
Tonquin through the ever-increasing storm. 

There was little to be attempted by the crew. All that 
could be done to the injured rigging had been accom- 
plished. The vessel appeared to ride with greater ease 
without the jib, but the racking blows from the moun- 
tainous waves must have their effect upon the stoutest 
planking. That thought caused the first mate to put his 
trumpet to his lips. 

“Send the carpenter to sound the well.” 

The call was relayed, and presently the ship’s car- 
penter reported back: “Four inches, sir,”’ he bellowed, 
when he got within hearing distance, “and risin’.” 
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“Mr. Mumford,” cried Mr. Fox, “get the men on the 
pumps and keep them there in shifts so long as the pipes 
will draw. Lively, now! Carpenter, below with you and 
see what can be done toward remedying the leak.” 

Captain Dorn, who marked his approval of the first 
mate’s orders by his silence, disappeared into the 
cuddy, and Mr. Fox moved over to the ship’s compass. 

For the most of the night there was little change in 
the condition of the Tonguin. The ship’s carpenter suc- 

_ceeded in stopping a part of the leak, and the pumps | 
“managed to keep ahead of what came in above and 
below. Almost all of the crew and passengers remained 
on deck, clinging as best they could, hourly expecting 
additional disaster from the unabating assault of wind 
and waves. Even the hardened sailors found no comfort 
in their hammocks, for spray and splash found access 
through the sun-widened cracks in the decks and soaked 
those who thought to sleep. 

To Joseph Stevens, the hours of darkness were a 
nightmare of roaring, plunging motion, shrieking devils 
in the rigging, and heartrending despair. Every moment 
of his adventures he lived over again: the escape from 
La Rine (how simple was that calm night walking the 
road to Montreal compared to this night of hideous 
helplessness!); the glorious trip across states to New 
York (hope for the finding ,of his father was strong 
then); Johnny Martin; the grog shop; his introduction 
to life aboard the Tonquin; the gradual understanding 

that his very throat was at the stake; all the working 
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days and wakeful nights since then; all blended with 
weariness into a waking dream that kept him conscious 
of his disheartening surroundings and yet subject to the 
fantasies of the mind. 

With thecomingof a gray dawn light, the magnitude of 
thewavesincreased until the pitchingof the vessel seemed 
past endurance. Two of the cannon broke their fasten- 
_ ings and began to roll back and forth across the deck 
with a heavy rumbling that becamea background for the 
shrieks of the tempest. The first movements of the guns 
forced various figures to seek new positions of safety. 
Joe, in whose heart still lingered thoughts of the 
Eleonora, climbed astride one of the guns fastened close 
by, hoping not only to escape danger from the careen- 
ing carriages, but also to secure a better view of that 
vast repetition of foaming crests and ink-black valleys 
that lay about. Despite the closest scrutiny, not a hull 
or spar was visible in all that watery waste. 

As Joe settled back upon his iron seat, he felt the 
lashings suddenly give way, and the cannon beneath him 
lurched backward down the sloping deck. With a crash 
it struck the bulwark, almost unseating the boy, and 
then, in answer to the reverse roll of the Tonquin, it— 
shot forward, encountered another loosened cannon ~ 
mid-deck, and swerved off on a new tangent to jar 
against the bulwark again. Before Joe could dismount 
from his dangerous seat, the carriage had started once 
more. Other guns had responded to the tremendous 
pitching of the vessel, and now six tore back and forth 
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smashing into each other and into whatever limited 


their freedom on the deck. 

Three times Joe rode his cannon, more occupied with 
sticking in his place than with thoughts of escape, and 
then a slanting blow from another carriage brought 
him close beneath a part of the ratlines. The boy thrust 
his arms upward, gripped desperately, and the next 


-second was drawing himself up into the rigging above 


the mad coursing of the cannon. 

In his new position Joe was more exposed to the terri- 
fic whipping of the gale, but his view of the surrounding 
ocean was improved. Almost at once his attention was 
caught by a black line that stretched across the horizon 
astern. It was approaching with ponderous speed. In 
the dim light, Joe failed to comprehend its significance 
until it was close upon the Tonquin. Then he shouted 
out a warning to those below in a voice that shrilled 


_ above the tempest. 


aa 


None had more opportunity than to freshen their 
holds, when a gigantic foam-crested wave mounted the 
vessel from astern and swept its length, a mass of water 


ten feet high that broke with a tremendous crash about 


the mainmast. It licked hungrily at Joe’s knees as it 
rushed beneath, and the lad breathed a prayer of thanks 
that he was not on deck to take the full force of the 
water. Miraculously, not a soul was washed overboard 


by that deluge, but Aymes, who was at the wheel, was 


thrown so heavily by the wrench on the helm that two 
of his ribs were broken. 
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From then on the tempest gradually abated, although 
it was nightfall before it was possible for Blackboy to 
serve a meal, and a full fifty hours had elapsed before 
the sea had entirely tamed itself. Then for days the crew 
was busy in repairing the damage done. Johnny Mar- 
tin’s needle was kept busy patching old and sewing new 
sails; the carpenter’s gang stopped the leaks completely; 
the cannon were lashed back in place; and the entire 
rigging was gone over block by block. > 

Joe took the first opportunity to question Mr. Fox 
concerning what he had seen and heard while suspended 
from duty. The chance came when Joe was engaged in 
_ working over some tangled rigging saved when the jib 
boom was cut loose. The first mate stood by as though 
giving directions. 

“Sir,” exclaimed Joe, after making sure that no one 
was within earshot, “I’m dying to hear your story of 
what took place in the cabin, Mr. Fox.” 

The first mate smiled. “I thought you would be, so I 
set you at this job. Here we can talk for a few minutes 
without having Dorn suspicious.” 

“What makes you think that the captain has my 
envelope?” 

“Well, *twas the evening of the second day I spent 
below. I knew from the watches that Dorn was in his 
room, and I imagine that for the time being he had for- 
gotten about my being below also. At first I noticed 
through the partition a few low words. I took it that 
Dorn was easing up by talking with himself a bit. ’Tis 
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practically the only way he can get a bit of sociability 
without raising a fight. 

“T walked over to the wall out of curiosity, and then I 
decided that there was more than one voice. Presently 
they were less cautious, and I could pick up a word now 
and then. The voice I couldn’t recognize did some heavy 
complaining about not having enough food and water. 
Said he had paid well enough to get good meals, at least. 
Dorn came back by saying that he had the same grub 
that the captain had; and that the steward was more or 
less suspicious because of the big meals demanded. 
Then Mr. No-name whined about being confined so 
close. 

“Dorn says, ‘” was your own fool plan, and no good in 
it, so far as can be seen. Instead of getting Johnny 
Martin to smuggle you on board and staying hid, you 
should have come as an out-and-out passenger!’ 

“Mr. No-name says he hadn’t had an idea it would 
take so long. What he meant by ‘it’ I can’t rightly say, 
perhaps he was referring to getting rid of you.” 

**That’s a cheerful thought, Mr. Fox,” said Joe, “I 
can’t see myself why they don’t finish the job quick.” 

“T judge they’re mighty anxious to have it appear as 
accidental,” replied Mr. Fox. 

“Tf that butcher knife had got me, ’twould hardly 
have seemed accidental.”’ 

“But, sonny, whoever threw the knife would have 
finished the job by tossing you overboard in the fog. 
Well, to go on, Dorn says something in a low voice that 
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I didn’t catch, and then the other fellow comes out good 
and loud, ‘So you’ve opened the envelope! You swore 
you'd sell it to me with the seals unbroken!’ 

“Dorn says, ‘I said nothing about having opened the 
envelope, but if you’re going to open it, you’re going to 
raise your offer.’ 

“The other chap kinda blew up: ‘Before I pay you 
another cent I’ll see you in Davy Jones’s locker!’ 

“Will you!’ cried the captain. “Try some of your 
funny business on me! Tell your sailmaker that the 
first time I ever fancy he’s looking crooked, his goose is 
cooked. You’re in a fine position to tell me what’s gers 
Yes, you are!’ 

“Then Dorn stomps out and slams the door behind 
him. And that’s the sum and substance of what I heard, 
Davy.” 

*“‘There’s a lot to think about, Mr. Fox.” 

“Aye, “twill keep your mind from rusting while 
you're busy with the ropes,” said Mr. Fox, turning to 
leave, “but don’t fail to keep a weather eye open and 
sit with your back to the bulwark when there’s sitting 
to be done. Don’t lean too far overboard when you’re 
watching the men out after turtles.” 

In these latitudes turtles abounded. Several were 
caught while they slept upon the surface of the water; 
one weighing forty-five pounds. These served as pleas- 
ant variation from the usual ship diet and provided also 
in their catching an amusement much needed after 
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_ the terrors of the storm. Numerous sea bladders, called 


by the sailors Portuguese men-of-war, were also seen 
floating on the surface of the water. These, with their 
long filament arms and beautiful coloring, claimed Joe’s 
interest especially, until one day he pulled in a sample 
on a hook and discovered their nettlelike sting. 

For a considerable distance the Tonguin passed 
through what seemed to be a perfect carpet of marine 
plants. 

“Have ye noticed the new color the water has on, 
Davy Jones?” asked Roberts, as he paused beside the 


_ boy one day on the main deck. 


“Yes, “tis different from yesterday,” replied Joe. 
*What’s to account for it?” 

“Part comes, I reckon, from havin’ all these here 
plants around, but chiefly it’s because we ain’t far from 


the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. The gulls tell that 


~ also.” 


“Tf we’re so close, why doesn’t the captain put in 
for water?’ queried Joe. 

“With the wind carryin’ us along like it is, ol’ Dorn 
*ud never turn out of course ’till we come to our last 
gill.” 

“The partners are none so pleased with their allow- ~ 
ance of a pint a day. I heard Mr. M’Dougall offer one 
of the boatmen a gallon of brandy for his pint of water 
this morning.” 

“Aye,” said the old sailor, “I noticed, off an’ on, that 
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when a man’s put to it he’ll trade any amount of liquor 
for a mouthful of sweet water, but when he’s all the 
water he can wish, then he’s fool enough to load hisself 
with liquor.” ; 

“The tailor did trade his allowance last night, didn’t 
he?” 

“That he did, an’ got hisself drunk as a lord when he 
was off watch. I seen him this mornin’, an’ he calls me 
to one side to let me know he’d seen his ol’ friend the 
ghost again. Hum! *T'wouldn’t have s’prised me in the 
least had he said he’d seen a whole flock of pink ele- 
phants a chasin’ themselves around the riggin’. By 
godfry, ’tis marvelous how big a fool gets let loose when 
liquor trickles into a man’s belly.” 

““What’s his story this time about the ghost?” 

“Nigh the same as before, save he hung onto his 
boots this time,” replied Roberts, and then, as an after- 
thought, ‘“‘He did claim that the ha’nt wabbled like he 
was drunk, but I reckon *twas Vanderhuff who did 
the wabblin’.”” Roberts laughed as he passed on toward 
the fo’c’sle head, leaving Joe to his scrubbing brush and . 
his thoughts. 

“With the water low,” thought Joe, “the Unknown 
is making up with brandy, and that’s making him more 
bold. Pll warrant that the Unknown is doing his best to 
locate the envelope, and he’s apt to call on Johnny 
Martin for aid if he hasn’t done so already. The sail- 
maker knows the tailor’s last story; he may feel the 
need of watching the ghost. So, if I keep my eyes on 
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Johnny Martin at night, I may have a chance to get 

my hands on the envelope.” | 

Once more the lad recounted to himself all that the 
first mate had told him about the conversation in the 
cabin. There must be something of tremendous import- 
ance beneath the seals of that brown envelope in order 
to have caused Uncle Giles in far-away La Rine to set 
in motion such a secret effort to secure it. It must have 
taken a deal of money to have hired Johnny Martin 
and the Unknown to take the voyage in this manner, 
and there could be but one thing that would prompt 
Uncle Giles to put such machinery in motion—money! 
In some way the recovery of the envelope and the disap- 
pearance of Joseph Stevens would bring much profit to 
Giles Stevens. Yet he must have been held back from 
actual violence in the days at La Rine by some powerful 
motive, and, again, this must have influenced his hire- 
lings when Joe lay drugged in the rear room of the grog 
shop. Could that influence have been a fear of the 
avenging hand of Benjamin Stevens, first mate aboard 
the Eleonora? Joe remembered still the look with which 
his father had fixed Uncle Giles at the time of his de- 
parture years ago. Giles Stevens had cringed then; 
perhaps he still feared his brother’s hand and had given 
his orders to Johnny Martin accordingly. In some way, 
others might have gained an idea of the value of the 
brown envelope; this might account for the presence 
of the Unknown. Perhaps Uncle Giles had talked over- 


much in some New York tavern and caused some ad- 
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venturer to take passage on the Tonquin, thinking thus 
to secure possession of the envelope. The Unknown 
might not be in the pay of Giles Stevens. 

“Well,” muttered Joe, with an eye to a graceful gull 
that floated on the breeze with scarce a motion of its 
wings, “if I could leave this ship as readily as can yon 
bird, there’d be no hesitation on my part. [’d fair tear a 
hole in the air gettin’ away from here. Then the Un- 
known and Johnny Martin and Captain Dorn could 
fight it out among themselves. But since it cannot be 
that way, I’m going to make a real try at getting the 
envelope.” 

So, when Joe left the deck that night after the second 
watch, he kept himself awake until the others were snor- 
ing loudly, and then slipped up the companionway 
cautiously. He paused a moment at the door to survey 
the dimly outlined deck that slanted, tipped, and rolled 
before his eyes. The red-bearded sailmaker was a mem- 
ber of the watch now on duty. Joe’s first desire was to 
locate Johnny Martin. From that point on, his plans 
were not made. He crouched low and slipped across to 
the deeper darkness of the bulwark. The move was none 
too soon, for from midship there suddenly materialized 
a bulky figure whose outline was sufficiently distinct to 
be recognized at once by the lad crouching in the 
shadows. 


CHAPTER XV 


IN THE CAPTAIN’S CABIN 


OE watched with growing curiosity while the sail- 
maker opened the door to the fo’c’sle steadily and 
crowded his bulk from sight. The black hole that marked 
the open companionway took on a sinister aspect; it 
had become the lair of a jungle beast. The lad eyed it 
with an extra beat of the heart. At any time, it was 
hard to think calmly of Johnny Martin; it was espe- 
cially so in this black surrounding. 

“Tm glad I’m not in my bunk,” thought Joe; “for 
all I know he may be planning on planting a knife in 
my throat while I sleep. Certainly his quiet was not 
_merely because he did not wish to disturb the sleepers.” 

The sailmaker’s bulk reappeared almost immediately, 
and a moment later had been swallowed up by the 

darkness beyond the main mast. Joe had followed too 
late to keep the man in view, but the lad continued 
along the bulwark of the main deck holding to the deep 
shadows until he came to the poop-deck stairs. As he 
placed his bare foot on the steps, a sound on the deck 
above caught his ears. With one silent leap he dived 
behind ropes hanging from the inner edge of the bul- 
wark, and he lay panting while a heavy step descended 
the stairs. It was Captain Dorn—alone. He stood for a 
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second at the foot of the stairs, close enough for Joe to 
have touched him with outstretched hand. 

“He’s observing the night lanterns,” thought Joe, 
“and, in a moment, will go on around the deck on in- 
spection. If I can get into the cuddy without being seen 
by the man at the wheel, ’twill be a good time to have a 
look in the cabin. If he catches me I’ll tell him I ate too 
much and was bound to Mr. Fox for medicine.” 

_- The captain moved slowly toward the fo’c’sle head. 
~~ Joe, with boyish impulsiveness, slipped up the stairs 
and into a position behind the cabin house. Again 
fortune had favored him, for no sooner was he crouched 
‘next to the cabin walls than an indistinct figure of misty 
whiteness drifted past on the deck and floated down the 
stairs out of the vision of the startled youth. While Joe 
did not take time to analyze his feelings at this unusual 
sight, he was aware of a peculiar sensation along his 
scalp. Although he had discussed with Mr. Fox the 
probable origin of the ghost tale, and had in his mind an 
explanation satisfactory to himself, yet the actual sight 
of the draped figure moving so silently along the deck 
was most disturbing. 

“Hm!” thought Joe, “I can’t say I blame the tailor 
for leaving his boots. If I had any on, I might do the 
same. Now, to my way of thinking, that’ll be our friend 
the Unknown, out for a bit of exercise and airing. He 
goes close behind the captain over that part of the deck 
where the watch isn’t apt to be—plain sailing. Now’s 
my chance at the captain’s cabin; I can go through the 
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drawers in the dark; I’d know my brown envelope by 
feel anywhere.” 

Even as he thought, Joe acted. Along the side of the 
deck house he slid and darted noiselessly into the com- 
panionway. Another moment and he was at the cap- 
tain’s cabin. Stealthily he turned the catch and opened 
a crack. He paused in astonishment. A dull glow filled 
the room, emanating from a hooded lantern propped 
against the base of the captain’s bunk. Across the table 
from Joe, intent upon the contents of a chest of drawers, 
stood an indistinct figure clad in white robes from head 
to foot. The sight came near causing Joe to betray him- 
self. Was there indeed some supernatural being which 
he had seen but a moment ago upon deck and which 
_ had filtered through the cabin walls in advance of him? 
No human being could have preceded Joe down the 
companionway after the moment when he saw the figure 
on deck. Then wasn’t it possible that he saw before 
him now the Unknown? Had the Unknown left his 
hiding place to rifle the captain’s belongings in hopes 
of discovering the envelope? And was that which he had 
seen upon deck, so misty, so floating, an actual vision 
from Davy Jones? 

These thoughts flashed in the fraction of a second 
that the lad paused at the crack. Before he could follow 
his intention to move through the door and into con- 
cealment behind the oilskins that hung beside the en- 
trance, a movement on the companionway caused Joe 
to spring backward and flatten himself against the wall 
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of the corridor. His heart pounded a tattoo upon his 
Adam’s apple. Who could it be that was approaching? 
Had the sailmaker arrived to make his search? Would 
Johnny Martin and the Unknown join forces in ransack- 
ing the cabin? In case they discovered the lad in the 
corridor, what would they do? Joe shuddered at the 
answer that naturally suggested itself. 

But events brought their own answer with lightning- 
like rapidity. Joe sensed the coming of someone along 
the corridor even as the cabin door, no longer held, 
swung inward with a creak. From where the boy stood 
quaking, he saw the white-clad figure leap from before 
the drawers out of sight behind the open door. At once 
the cabin entrance was filled with the captain’s bulk. 
Dorn uttered a low exclamation as he stepped forward 
into the room. A hand carrying a belaying pin flashed 
from behind the door. The pin took the captain’s cap a ~ 
glancing blow at the back of the head. Dorn crumpled 
to his knees, swayed a second, and then pitched forward 
with his head partly beneath the table. The white 
figure from behind the door was upon him instantly, 
going through his pockets with practised speed. An- 
other moment, and the white figure rushed silently, 
lightly, through the door, up the companionway, and 
was gone. 4 

Whether it had been successful in its search or not, 
Joe could not tell. He permitted his quivering limbs to 
relax from their strain and stepped forward gently into 
the cabin where the captain lay breathing heavily, his 
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muscles twitching spasmodically. The blow had stunned 
him, but apparently the cap had saved his scalp from 
being cut. There should be time before his awakening 
to run a searching hand into certain likely hiding places 
which the white figure might have overlooked. 

“I’ve been fool enough to risk this much,” thought 
Joe, “I'll chance another minute before I run for it. I 
can make my get-away even after Dorn starts to re- 
cover. Between the back wall of the bunk and the outer 
wall is a place I would use did I wish to hide the enve- 
lope in this cabin.” 

In order to run his fingers through that space, Joe 
slid into the bunk. It was darker here than elsewhere in 
the room, because of the location of the lantern upon 
the floor. As the boy lay silent save for his exploring 
fingers, a muffled exclamation from the doorway started 


a wave of panic over him. He had not counted on an- 


other interruption. He ventured to twist his head enough 
to view the room. 

In the doorway stood the white figure! Had the per- 
son—no ghost could have laid the captain low with a 
belaying pin—had the person gathered courage enough 
to continue his search? 

The exclamation from the spectral form had appar- 
ently been prompted by the sight of Dorn upon the 
floor. It bent forward in the gloom over the captain, 
formed a single low word, “Drunk,” slid across the 
cabin to the forbidden door. Another moment and it 
had disappeared within the closet, leaving Joe fairly 
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paralyzed with astonishment. From the corridor he had 
seen the white-clad figure strike and flee. Now it spoke 
as though in surprise, interpreted the captain’s condi- 
tion as drunkenness, and went about its way calmly. 
The Unknown was indeed a person of strange actions! 

Joe turned in the bunk, determined to leave before 
further complications arose, but as he started to thrust 
out his feet, Dorn groaned loudly and abruptly reared 
up to his hands and knees. The lad lay quiet, watching 
the captain as he rubbed his head, swore softly, felt 
within his vest, and then sprang to his feet with a round 
of oaths. It was evident that the white figure had got 
something for his trouble in going through the captain’s 
pockets. After one fierce look at the rifled drawers, 
Dorn whipped a revolver from his waist and strode 
unsteadily toward the closet door. 

“While his back is toward me I must get out,” 
thought Joe. “I cannot hope to remain here unseen for 
long; my life will be worth little if I am caught here.” 

So, as the captain started for the closet, Joe slipped 
from the bunk and around the table through the cabin 
door into the narrow corridor. Up the stairs he leaped. 
His bare feet failed to connect with the next to the top 
step, and down he came with a thud. An exclamation 
from Dorn told that his flight had been heard. With a 
gasp, Joe was back on his feet in a flash, and shot up 
the companionway as though propelled by a powerful 
spring. He was halfway through the door when Dorn 
fired; the bullet splintered the door between Joe’s out- 
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stretched hand and his body. The next second the lad 
had whisked around the corner of the deck house, in 
the darkness raced the few steps to the poop stairs, and 
almost rolled down to the main deck. For one moment 
he took bearings, and then dived into the hiding place 
where he had lain but a short time before. 

In all, his flight from the cabin bunk to his present 
breathing place had taken less time than it requires to 
tell it. He had played in good fortune. Dorn was at the 
head of the poop stairs almost before Joe was settled in | 
his hiding place, and his rage was so terrific, the boy 
trembled at the very thought of what would have hap- 
pened had he been caught. There was in Joe’s feelings a 
sickish sensation that mounted each time his memory 
recalled the crash of the bullet into the door of the com- 
panionway. That piece of lead had been intended for 
him; a better aimand it would have bored a hole through 
his chest. 

And now, would Dorn choose to rout out all the crew 
and passengers in an attempt to discover the one who 
had fled from his cabin, or would he return to the act 
of revenge which he had been about to perform against 
the Unknown? After all, the captain might come to the 
conclusion that the self-appointed prisoner of the closet 
had had nothing to do with the upturning of the cabin. 
What was the truth? Was it possible that there had been 
two figures clad in white parading the decks of the 
Tonquin that night? 

An idea struck Joe fairly: the person he had seen 
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ransacking the drawers, the one who had struck the 
captain from behind and fled—that person might have 
been the sailmaker! In that case, the first white figure 
that Joe had seen following the captain had been the 
real Unknown. Johnny Martin had watched his oppor- 
tunity and gone down the companionway as soon as 
_ the captain and the Unknown were out of the way. He 
had used a white disguise thinking to pass as the ghost 
in case he should encounter some member of the crew. 
His enterprise had been rewarded. Beyond a doubt, the 
long brown envelope had passed into his possession. 
Somewhere on watch he even now was biding his time 
to break the seals and read of Joseph Stevens’s future. 
Provided, of course, that the captain had not already 
parted the red wax. 

How could the envelope be got from the possession of 
the red-beard? That answer must come another time, _ 

Captain Dorn having finally retreated from earshot, 
Joe came slowly from his retreat and worked his way 
toward the fo’c’sle head, avoiding those spots where __ 
beams from the side lights in the rigging broke the 
blackness of the main deck. Members of the watch, not 
having been actually called upon, had not shown any 
inclination to inquire the reasons for the captain’s pro- 
fanity. Although it was natural that the sailors should 
side with the captain against the Canadians in matters 
pertaining to the voyage, yet there was actually little 
regard or respect for Captain Dorn in their hearts, ~ 

For a time after Joe had gained the security of his 
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mattress, the lad lay wide-eyed, reliving the excitement 
of the past half hour, hoping that before slumber was 
upon him the red-beard would come into the fo’c’sle 
to hide the brown envelope. But it was not until during 
the morning watch that Joe saw Johnny Martin. F 

Unexpected strains of music from the fo’c’sle head 
brought exclamations from the voyageurs who were 
taking their morning walk and smoke on the main 
deck. Joe risked the wrath of the second mate to leave 
his work and follow in curiosity. Singing by the Cana- 
dians was a common sound aboard the Tonguin, and 
little work was done about the rigging without the 
chanteys of the sailors, but so far no musical instrument 
had been heard. 

Comfortably seated on a coil of thick rope in the lee 
of the fo’c’sle house was the huge sailmaker, the folds 
of an accordion opening and closing leisurely between 
his fat hands. Joe did not recognize the tune, but that 
it was popular was evidenced by the admiring group ~ 
that surrounded the red-beard. 

Roberts was speaking as Joe came up: “You say 
you’ve had this here contraption in your chest all the 
time and ain’t felt like makin’ use of it afore?”’ 

“Aye,” replied Johnny Martin in his high-pitched 
voice. “I’ve had no mind to play till this mornin’, but 
somehow the tang in the air has put new life inta me. 
Ain’t there a one of ya can do a step in keepin’ with this 
tune?” cs 

“Watch me,” cried Vanderhuff, the tailor. “T ain’t 
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fergot what I learnt when I was half as small as Davy 
Jones here.”’ 

The angular little tailor leaped into a sailor’s horn- 
pipe that brought a round of vigorous applause. Joe 
kept his eyes on the sailmaker with admiration of a 
sort for that man’s ability to cover over his true char- 
acter. There was nothing in this fat, good-natured 
chuckler that spoke of the daring schemer who had 
ransacked the cabin a few hours earlier and left the 
captain lying unconscious upon the floor. And this red- 
bearded giant had explained the unexpected appearance 
of the accordion by saying that the air had put new life 
into him. 

“T’ll warrant,” thought Joe, ‘“‘that he does feel like 
music this morning, and it’s getting my envelope that 
has put that feel into him!” 

Johnny Martin was speaking: ‘Them legs of yours, 
Vanderhuff, wouldn’t be near so spry if it hadn’t been 
for the limbering up that the visitor from Davy Jones 
gave you.” . 

~ Sure, and Anderson, what had the wheel at twelve 
last night, had a better story’n the one I told,” declared 
the tailor, panting from his exertion. 

“So,” chuckled the sailmaker, “‘an’ how does his fairy 
tale run? I was on watch the same time, an’ never a 
thing onusual did I see.” 

“Hey, Anderson,’ Aymes shouted down the booby 
hatch, “‘let’s hear how your story sounds on deck with a 


bit of sun and a smart breeze.” 
on, 
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_ Anderson displayed a tousled mop of hair at the 
companionway and lounged over to the group with a 
wary grin on his Slavic countenance. “I saw something 
all in white on the quarter deck last night. "Iwas too 
dark for me to make out much that I could swear to, 
but what the captain said when he come on deck t’ward 
midnight was plain enough. He cracked away at some- 
thing or other with his revolver an’ swore a steady streak 
for a half hour without trimmin’ his sails once. He told 
me that if l sawa — thing again I was to land on 


it with a belayin’ pin.’ Peeps 


“Ha! Ha! A ae time you'll have of it slicing 
through a ha’nt,”’ cried Vanderhuff. “You can throw a 
hand spike through one of ’em boys a dozen times an’ 
he won’t more’n think you’re tryin’ ta tickle ’im.” 

“You should have heard the scrap that was on this 
morning between the captain and the partners,” said 
Joe, with an eye to the sailmaker, who seemed oblivious 
of all save the low strains that he still drew from his 
instrument. 

“‘Was they at it again?” asked Roberts. “What was 
_ the topic to-day?” 

“Well,” said Joe, “seems they heard the pistol shot 
that Andrew was telling about, and they were wonder- 
ing what would happen if one of them took it into his 
head to take a walk on deck at,night. ‘Try it an’ see!’ 
was the captain’s answer. Then they got to arguing 
again as to who owned the vessel and whose orders Dorn 
should obey. The captain was in no mood to listen to 
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their arguments. Seems like I never saw him so riled 
up. He was splittin’ mad right from the first word.” 

“Hear what he had to say about why he was 
shootin’?”’ asked Johnny Martin casually. 

Joe eyed him sharply as he replied: “He said that 
someone had been prowling in the cabin.” 

“Like as not ’twas the ghost he seen,”’ exclaimed the 
tailor. 

‘Ghosts don’t raise lumps on unsuspectin’ heads, do 
they?” asked Joe, his glance upon the sailmaker. 

“Sure, if I’d been standin’ under something when I 
left my boots, I’d have carried a lump on my head!” 
retorted Vanderhuff. 

Johnny Martin retained his interest in the plaintive 
tune he was drawing from his instrument; to all out- 
ward appearances he cared not at all for the conversa- 
tion. 

“Captain Dorn says ’twas no ghost; he claims he 
found a bit of the fellow’s hair caught onto his coat 
button!” 

The plaintive tune stopped abruptly. The red-beard 
hooked the accordion together suddenly, gazed ab- 
stractedly out across the waves, and began to scratch his 
head reflectively. 

““More music,” exclaimed Roberts, imitating the bel- 
lows movement with his hands. 

“Not to-day,” piped the sailmaker. ‘“‘The tang’s gone 
out of the breeze, somehow.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE LOST VOYAGEUR 


HE sailmaker was uneasy for several days, despite 

f his bold front, and Joe felt that he had gained a 
point in his own protection. The red-beard was not apt 
to make any new move at this time, for he could not 
be anxious to be drawn to theattentionof Captain Dorn. 
Perhaps if he could have foreseen the part that Dorn 
was to play in his near future, he would have acted in a 
bolder fashion. 

Joe watched the red-beard upon every possible oc- 
casion, hoping to gain some idea as to the hiding place 
of the brown envelope, but his observation was fruitless. 
The lad shook his head repeatedly over Johnny Martin’s 
burst of music. Martin carried his instrument with him 
whenever he was not actually at work, and was always 
quick to strike up a tune that the Canadian voyageurs 
could follow with their boating songs, or one that 
brought new life to the chanteys of the sailors. His ac- 
cordion did much toward causing the others to forget 
his actions during the initiation at the equator, and 
toward establishing him firmly. in their opinion as a 
jolly fellow who had had his lesson and had learned 
accordingly. Joe wondered just how the crafty sail- 
maker intended to make use of his rising popularity. 
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On the evening of December 3d the man in the crow’s 
nest brought all to their feet with the prolonged call: 
“Land! Land ho!’’ The chart showed the place to be 
the northwest point of the Falkland Islands, but be- 
cause night was coming on and because the lowness of 
the land gave little protection, the Tonguin hove to, to 
wait for morning. 

Joe was one of the first on deck on the fourth of 
December, to feast his eyes upon the bluffs that lay 
before the vessel. Three months at sea had prepared 
the lad for a full appreciation of even the barren rocks 
upon which not a single tree was visible. As the Tonquin 
drew near the bristling crags, the captain ordered the 
anchors to be got ready, and drinking water became less 
precious. A hogshead was offered in return for a pint 
of brandy, although twenty hours earlier the rate of 
exchange had been almost the reverse. 

Very soon the Tonquin entered between two of the 
islands and anchored on good ground; the noise of the 
anchor chains running their course sent up a veritable 
cloud of birds from the crags to circle uneasily for a 
few minutes and then settle back to their rocky homes. 

Captain Dorn gave crisp orders: ‘‘Mr. Fox, man a 
small boat and see if there is water to be had on this 
island. Take no more time than is necessary. See to it 
that you are back by the end of an hour.” 

Volunteers for the trip ashore were numerous: sailors, 
voyageurs, and partners—all were anxious to get the 
feeling of earth beneath their feet. Mr. Fox hurriedly 
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selected a half dozen and ordered the boat swung over- 
_ board. 

“Room for you, too, Davy,” said the first mate, as 
they dropped into position in the rowboat, and so, 
a minute later, Joe found himself crouched in the stern 
with Mr. Fox, while at the oars were Basile, Alexander 
Ross, Aymes, and three other sailors; Robert Stuart 
and Mr. M’Kay were in the prow. Disappointed faces 
lined the side of the Tonquin. Had the captain been 
more reasonable, he would have given all shore leave, 
if for only an hour of freedom, but it was not in his 
make-up to do anything of a kindly nature even if the 
effort cost him nothing. 

Once ashore, Mr. Fox organized the men into twos 
and sent them in a circular direction with special warn- | 
ing that all were to be back at the landing within the 
hour. Joe, together with Alexander Ross, who had been 
assigned as his companion, moved forward on their 
designated route across the narrow plain leading to the 
higher land. 

“ Almost like learnin’ over again to walk, eh, Davy?” 
exclaimed the clerk. 

“We've grown so used to the motion of the vessel,” 
said Joe, “our legs expect the ground to come up as does 
the deck. This experience should furnish a paragraph 
for your journal of the voyage, Mr. Ross.” 

“There’s been plenty to put in the journal, Davy, 
but I fear I’ll never do full justice to the captain’s ugly 
temper. I never saw a man so lacking in knowing how to 
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get on comfortably with other people. His experience 
as officer in the navy has spoiled him for meeting with 
civilians. He’s suspicious at every turn, and puts his own 
interpretation on Mr. Haven’s intentions. Had I dreamed 
that my contract with Mr. Haven was to be disregarded 
so completely, I should never have shipped.” 

“Such hardships as we have had and will have before 
we reach the Columbia, Mr. Ross, will surely be equaled 
in that wild country.” 

“There will be difficult times, but the reward will be 
great. Within a half-dozen years we shall have displaced 
the occasional trader and the Russians entirely; we shall 
control the fur trade of all the Pacific coast. That means 
more gold eagles than you can imagine, Davy Jones.” 

“I hope ’tis nothing there as it is here,” cried Joe, 
indicating with a gesture the desolate surroundings. 
‘How this thin covering of grass on the flat grew is 
more than I can see. There’s little soil and no water.” 

“The grass gets its start when the long rains are on 
in the spring; it’s dry enough now—absolutely dead. 
But the land we are bound for—the Spaniard’s Oregon 
—is no such barren place as this. From the account 
that Mr. Lewis and Mr. Clark brought back, ’tis a 
country of great forests and much rainfall.” 

“And many Indians!” added Joe. 

“Yes, there are Indians there, but if we follow Mr. 
Haven’s adviceweshall be very friendly with the Indians 
and use them as our chief aids in gathering furs.” 
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“°Twill be just as well to keep our hands on our 
weapons,” said Joe, tapping the pistol at his waist, 
““when we come to deal with those redskins.”’ 

“Yes, your skill with the rifle will be valuable in the 
new country.” 

“T shall practise with my revolver, as well.” 

“There are birds enough here for practice, Davy. 
Those geese yonder would make Blackboy grin.” 

_ Joe whipped out the silver-mounted pistol that Mr. 
M’Dougall had given him. The sound of the shot echoed 
and reéchoed with startling clearness, sending a scream- 
ing mass of birds aloft from the rocks. The goose at 
which the lad had aimed lay flopping in its tracks. 

“Good, Davy!” exclaimed Alexander Ross. 

*“°Tis a poor shot that fails to kill at once,” replied 
Joe, running forward to wring the bird’s neck. 

“The noise of the weapon does not help the hunting. 
_ I believe that we could do better with clubs or rocks. 
These birds seem stupid enough to allow our near 
approach.” 

“Rocks we can find aplenty, but you’ll notice that 


_ there are no clubs about.” 


The two waited quietly for several minutes while the 
birds were circling back to their places, and then ad- 
vanced, armed with stones. The clerk’s idea proved a 
good one, for, although some few birds rose each time 
a stone was hurled, others remained close by to serve as 
targets. Few of the missiles killed outright, but with a 


siege 
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brisk pursuit those birds that were disabled were se- 
cured, and it was not long until Alexander Ross called a 
halt. 

“We've as many now as we care to carry back to the 
boat. Seven geese weigh heavy after the first hundred 
yards.” 

Joe, flushed with excitement, threw down the rocks 
he held and looked about with a grin of sheer delight. 
“My, how I’ve missed being on land! Even bald crags 
like these are better than that eternal, never-ending, 
everlasting motion of the Tonquin and having nothing 
to see except water and waves and more water and 
waves!” 

There was still a dominance of water in the picture 
before them, but the high rocks of neighboring islands, 
the motion of birds aloft, the low plain leading the eye 
to the beached rowboat and the more distant vessel 
riding at anchor, lent variety to the scene. 

Leaving their game in a prominent place, the man and 
lad hastened to complete their share of the exploration. 

“One thing for your journal, Mr. Ross,” said Joe, as 
they proceeded, “‘is tied to the ship that we passed in 
é storm. 
“The Eleonora, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,”’ answered the boy, with a catch in his voice, 
“‘my father shipped as first mate on that boat years ago. 
I have not seen him in six years. I ran away from my 
uncle’s care to search for my father, and we passed the 
Eleonora at a time when we could not even speak to 
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each other. We might well have been at the opposite 
ends of the world, and yet we were no more than from 
here to the beach from each other.” 

“Too bad, Davy!”’ exclaimed Alexander Ross. “Yet 
you must not be downhearted; ’tis a matter that’s 
passed and might better be forgotten. To view this 
wretched island from here I should say that our chances 
of finding a spring are small.” 

Thus the clerk turned the lad’s thoughts to other 
things. Very shortly the two returned to the beach, 
having found no trace of water. As the other members 
of the party drifted in, it became evident that the stop 
had been in vain, so far as water was concerned, but 
since each had brought back spoils of some kind, the 
time ashore could not be termed a total waste. Seven 
geese, four ducks, two penguins, and two seals would 
take the monotony from the salty provisions aboard 
the Tonquin. 

“We'll not keep the captain waiting,” said Mr. 
Fox; “into the boat, men, and we’re off.”’ 

“What’s become of Basile?” asked Robert Stuart. 
“He was here a few minutes ago.” 

“Yes, I saw him lying on the sand not long ago,” 
declared Mr. Fox. “I had not noticed that he is not with 
BSS: 

A series of individual yells went up in signal to Basile 
who was nowhere to be seen upon the low plain. 

“He didn’t take it into his head to swim out to the 
vessel?” asked Aymes. 


‘ 
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“He might have done that very thing, but he’s not 
in sight between here and there,” said Mr. M’Kay, 
‘and none of us saw him enter the water.” 

“A shark might ’a’ got him,”’ was Aymes’s pessimistic 
suggestion. 

“Let’s give a shout together; all on the words, yo 
ho!” cried the first mate, gazing anxiously out across 
the sun-baked strip of land that edged the bird-mantled 
crags. But the cry in unison brought no reply, nor in- 
dication as to Basile’s whereabouts. Instead there came 
the sound of a gun from the Tonguin, and a signal at the 
foremast ordered their prompt return. 

‘Spread fan shape and as rapidly as you can run, 
beat across this low strip,” commanded Mr. Fox. “We 
cannot put off without our man.” 

This effort was as unsuccessful as the shouting. Basile, 
the tall, good-humored voyageur, had vanished com- 
pletely. 

“‘T am sure he has not swum,” declared Joe, when all 
had gathered again, hot and panting, at the beach, 
“for from what he has told of his Canadian adventures 
he is none too good a swimmer, even though he is a 
fearless canoe man.” 

“What’s to be done?” questioned young Robert 
Stuart. ‘Captain Dorn will be raving because we failed 
to return within the hour he commanded.” 

“Can you imagine being left marooned upon such 
an island as this?”’ cried Mr. Fox. “Some there be that 
may deserve such a fate, but surely not Basile!” 
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“Aye,” muttered Aymes, “there be one or two now in 
safety on the Tonquin that might well take the place of 
the Canadian.” 

“Tisten!’? exclaimed Joe, who had been standing 
beside the rowboat pondering the situation. “A visitor 
at my uncle’s house once told of an experience upon 
the plains west of the Alleghanies. Every living thing 
in a vast stretch of country was routed out by fire! Let 
us set fire to this dry grass. If Basile is upon the low 
land we shall know it in short order.” 

“The lad is right,” cried Mr. M’Kay. “We shall find 
Basile, though he may singe for it.” 

“Better to singe than to be left in such a place,” 
replied the first mate. “Get busy; the grass will burn 
if it is not too scarce. Fortunately, the wind is toward 
the crags.” 

Within a minute a widening half-circle of flame was 
hurrying away from the group of men, licking every 
foot of ground, not so very fierce in its progress, but 
relentless in its thoroughness. Ten, fifteen, thirty yards 
of blackened surface, and then a roar of alarm sounded 
from the extreme left, close to the beach, and a clawing, 
striking Basile reared from the earth, his clothes smok- 
ing in places, and plunged across the sand into the water. 

Despite the seriousness of their thoughts, the group 
could not refrain from a shout of laughter at the sight 
of the huge voyageur threshing about in the shallows. 

“Ready,” cried Mr. Fox, relief in his voice, ‘‘off with 

the boat. You, Basile, bring your dripping self in haste. 
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Your nap has already put us in a position of disobedi- 
ence. Unless I am mistaken, the men are at the anchor 
chains right now.” 

A shamefaced Basile took his place in the boat, and 
the rowboat was off with a strong stroke. 

““My apologies, Mr. Fox!’? humbly offered the Gana 
dian. “I had not a tho’t I should sleep. Why you not 
eallr”” 

The others snorted with amusement. 

“Call!” said Aymes scornfully. ‘Nothin’ less than 
old Gabriel’s trumpet would have touched you!” 

“True,” cried another of the sailors, “but somethin’ 
louder than that is goin’ ta put life in ya once ya lie 
alongside of the vessel.” 

“That’s pouch: Anderson,” cautioned the first 
mate, “‘unless you’re anxious for a few days on rogue’s 
mess. And, Basile, you may thank Davy Jones that you 
aren’t marooned on that rock heap; twas he who 
suggested setting fire to the grass.” 

The voyageur grinned his thanks as he pulled his 
stroke. ““Davy remember how Basile tak’ such a sail- 
maker’s fingers off his throat! Not so?” 

Joe nodded, wondering how soon the balance would 
flip again in favor of the tall voyageur. Every pull of 
the oars took him closer to those who had planned 
against him. Returning to the Tonquin was worse than 
returning to a prison for in a prison there i is small danger 
of violent death. | 

The captain was at the taffrail when the small boat 
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came alongside. Grimly he waited while the party 
mounted the side of the vessel and deposited their game 
upon the deck. Then, before Mr. Fox could get in a 
word of explanation, he bellowed out: “Commands 
mean nothing to you, Mr. Fox! You're a scurvy disgrace 
to the office you hold. When I told you an hour, did I 
mean an hour and three quarters? Did I send you ashore 
on a game expedition or in search of water? Do you 
think that because you had two of these high-toned 
Canadian money grabbers along with you my orders 
were without force? Hm! You must have your fireworks! 
You must tidy up thé island before you left it! You salt- 
water swine! Stand there, the whole of you, and see if 
there’s a bit of reason why you shouldn’t spend the rest 
of your time in irons.” 

“Dorn,” broke in Alexander M’Kay, “if you'd spend 


more time with your priming you wouldn’t go off half- 


cocked. Just a minute now 

“Silence!” roared the captain, with a look so fierce 
that even the eldest of the partners hesitated to con- 
tinue. “If there is an explanation forthcoming, it is due 
from my officer, Mr. Fox, and not from an interfering 


lack-wit.” 
“Captain Dorn,” spoke Mr. Fox, “I had every in- 


~ tention of making an explanation. We should have been 


back within the time requested had it not been neces- 
sary to find one of the men who fell asleep. Our calls 
and searching were in vain until we made use of the 


fire ” 
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“What fool found it necessary to take a siesta, Mr. 
Fox?” sneered the captain, walking down the stairs to 
the group. 

“*T, sir,” declared Basile, saving the first mate his 
answer. “That is, sir, not have to, but I lie down, an’ 
*fore I know it—I am asleep.” 

“You're typical of the whole of you dog-eared voya- 
geurs,” exploded Dorn. “With your senseless singing 
and dancing and endless smoking. Why John Haven 
wanted to ship such a parcel of worthless vagabonds— 
ship them around the Horn to a country where workers 
are needed—is outlandish to me. There’s some satisfac- 
tion in knowing that about the first time you take such 
a nap on an afternoon in the Spaniard’s Oregon you'll 
get a tomahawk in your skull for your trouble. You’ll 
pay for it here in a different way: you'll spend the week 
scrubbing deck.” 

Basile stood for a moment glancing about at the 
deck. “You say I shall scrub deck for one week?” 

“That you shall!” 

Basile shook his head slowly. ““You are mistaken, I 
have not signed oe 

The voyageur’s words were stopped in his throat by 
the captain’s steel fingers. ““Down on your knees, you 
skunk, and start scrubbing with your shirt. At it!” 

The attack was so sudden, so fierce, the voyageur 
fortunately made no attempt to repulse Dorn, but sank 
to his knees without a word, jerked his shirt over his 
head and began rubbing the deck at the captain’s feet. 
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Dorn stood with clenched fists for a moment, his whole 

body tense with passion. “Tl learn you! I'll learn you!” 

and then, with a sweeping volume of oaths, he swung 
on his heels and remounted the poop ladder, leaving the 

land party to go about their ways, except for tall Basile, 
_ who sought a bucket and a scrubbing brush with which 
to take up his week’s work. 

Joe walked toward the fo’c’sle head with the bare- 
shouldered voyageur, noting the outspoken denounce- 
ment of Captain Dorn that came in an undertone from 
crew and passengers alike as Basile passed. The lad 
listened and wondered how long it would take for such 
an undertone to grow into the roar of full-fledged mu- 
tiny. Could Dorn continue such a policy of bull-headed 
tyranny throughout the voyage and not run amuck 
with those he chose to dictate to? 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE HUT OF BONES 


LL that night and the next day, because of tem- 
pestuous weather, the Tonquin stood out from 
the islands, losing sight of them for a time but running 
closer on the evening of the fifth. The sixth brought a 
clear sky and a breeze that enabled the vessel to reach 
good anchorage in Port Egmont Bay, where she lay 
sheltered from almost every wind that blows. The 
general character of the land was the same as at the 
first stop, but the exploration party under Mr. Mumford 
found an excellent spring not far from where they 
beached their boat. Their report was received with an 
echoing cheer on board the Tonquin. 

Joe listened eagerly to the orders that sent Mr. Fox 
and the fourth mate, James Dorn, ashore with two 
thirds of the crew, all the mechanics and all the Cana- 
dians except for tall Basile, who bent his back over his 
scrubbing aboard the Tonquzn. 

“I’m sorry, Basile, that you can’t get ashore with 
us,” exclaimed Joe. ‘We'll have some great sport, with 
those thousands of geese and ducks.” 

_- “He! He! He!” chuckled Johnny Martin, who had 

~ overheard the remark in passing. “Ain’t likely he’ll 

have a chance to go to sleep on this job; Captain Dorn’s 
206 
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too thoughtful to put up with siestas, an’ he ain’t apt 
to keep track of his scrubber by startin’ a deck fire! 
Hel.He! Nope, not the captain.” 
Without so much as a glance at the huge red-beard, 
Basile raised his brush from the dirty water and with 
a side-flip sent a shower into the sailmaker’s sneering 
face. Johnny Martin’s face turned a deep crimson, his 
hand flew to his waist, and the muscles of his mountain- 
ous frame bulged. 
.. Had Joe not noticed the instantaneous shifting of 
the voyageur’s balance, had he not known something 
_of Basile’s dexterity, he might have shouted a warning 
against what appeared to be coming. But he did heave 
a sigh of relief at the interrupting command from the 
captain’s trumpet: “Over the side, Martin, and réceive 
these water casks; step lively, you human lard pail! 
Davy Jones, into the hold with you, locate a tent; get 
it ashore and set it up near the spring.” 
And so the outburst between the Canadian and the 
sailmaker was averted for the moment. Yet, as Joe 
watched the reluctancy with which the red-beard 

obeyed, there came again a feeling that sooner or later 
- these two giants must fight out their ingrowing animos- 

ity. 
‘“‘That’s a clever brush you’ve got,’ muttered the 
boy in an aside to Basile before hurrying away toward 
the hatch. Basile looked after Joe with the first grin 
he had displayed since the captain had made him strip 
himself of his shirt. 
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The Tonquin bustled with an animation not felt 
“since the opening days of the voyage, when the cargo 
was being adjusted. A stream of water casks went over 
the sides into the boats to be landed, load after load, 
upon the beach. The ship cooper with his crew of helpers 
took charge of the casks and went about the task of 
filling them. After the hoops had been properly tight- 
ened, each barrel was allowed to stand ful! until ex- 
pansion stopped all leaks. Then the casks were sealed 
and transported, at the cost of much perspiration, back 
_ to the vessel. 
“~The men greeted the days as a relief from the mo- 
notony of the voyage; there was much boisterous play 
among the seamen and the voyageurs; and although all 
worked under Captain Dorn’s driving orders, the gen- 
eral feeling was one of good fellowship. All who could 
remained ashore at night just to be “rid of that dirty 
wabble,” as Aitken put it. Joe found that he had as 
much difficulty in falling asleep on solid land as he had 
experienced at first on the ever-moving Tonquin. The 
evenings around the meager camp fire were full of sail- - 
ors’ yarns centering on accounts of whaling expeditions — 
that had used these bits of rocky land as a pausing 
place before striking into the Antarctic Sea. Tales of | 
mutiny and piracy lost nothing i in their retelling, and 
one old salt went so far as to declare that the very island 
upon which they were landed had been a rendezvous 
for a pirate band. The story enveloped the isle in a new 
light for Joe, who listened with wide-open ears and 
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sagging jaws. As he went about his work, he fancied 
the Tonquin as a pirate ship with the Jolly Roger flying 
from the topmast; the crew laboring over the water 
casks became bold buccaneers dividing the plunder of 
their latest yaid; and into that picture there was no 
difficulty in fitting the red-bearded sailmaker and the 
scowling captain. 

The tent, which Joe had pitched in a favorable loca- 
tion, became the center of activities for the partners, 
the clerks, and the captain, when he chose to come 
ashore. The Canadians spent their time in wandering 
about on the island, exploring for traces of those settle- 
ments which had been attempted by both the French 
and the English, and trying to make a sport of shooting 
the wild fowl that darkened the air with their numbers. 
A poor sport it was, for the birds were so tame that 
sticks and stones were quite as effective as guns, and 
so numerous that a blind man might have filled a game 
bag with one shot. 

The days ashore brought relief to Joe, in part, from 
the fear which he had endured on board ship. While his 
life was perhaps in as much danger as when at sea, for 
- Johnny Martin was ashore, yet there was a feeling of 
greater freedom—a feeling that, if necessary, he could 
tun for his life to a better advantage than when on the 
Tonquin. Then, too, there was the certain knowledge 
that he did not have the Unknown to contend with. 
That individual must be finding concealment more 
irksome than ever with the end of the voyage retarded 
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by every day at anchor. The lad often paused in his work 
to cast a glance toward the Tonquin, wondering at the 
secret concealed in that ocean voyageur, striving vainly 
to anticipate what the future held in store for him 
aboard the vessel. 

On the morning of the third day, Joe, having com- 
pleted the task of cutting fresh grass for the hogs, was 
given leave by the first mate to spend the remainder 
of the day as he pleased. So, with a pocket full of ship’s 
biscuits to guard against hunger, and his silver-mounted 
pistol thrust into his belt, Joe followed the beach that 
led to where only a narrow channel separated the isle 
from another, equally desolate in appearance. He had 
been fascinated by the tales told by the sailors of whal- 
ing expeditions that had made the Falkland Islands 
their stopping place, and he hoped to better the efforts 
of the partners in searching for evidence of those same 
adventurous followers of sperm. Other searchers had 
avoided that part of the island, thinking that no one 
would have erected a habitation in such a rugged spot 
when more pleasant places were available. 

Birds rose with a clamor of voice and a thunder of 
wings at every step—thousands, many of them un- 
familiar to Joe; brilliant of plumage and strange in 
habits. The white and gray geese, the ducks, the eagles, 
the penguins, and the vultures, Joe could name, but no 
more. Experimenting with them was interesting. To 
movement they responded with immediate flight; to 
noises they seemed stupidly indifferent. When the boy 
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stood quietly and spoke to the birds, an expectant hush 
spread as far as his voice carried; when he threw a 
crumbled biscuit upon the ground they forgot their 
temerity in their greediness; when he fired his pistol 
a few birds took flight; but when he waved his arms 
suddenly, then came the uprising of all save the pen- 
guins, which nature had not equipped for flight. 

Finally, tiring of the birds, Joe turned his attention 
to mounting the rough rocks that led upward some fifty 
feet from the narrow beach. Worn smooth by the surg- 
ing waves of the sea in storm, the rocks were difficult 
climbing, but gradually Joe made his way to a level 
that commanded a view along the channel either way 
- to the ocean beyond. Here, above wave action, the 
crags were rough and irregular, much littered with 
birds and their nests. For a way a goat path wound 
around boulders that stood as high as Joe’s head, and 
then, without warning, a level space, perhaps fifty 
yards across, spread out before the lad. He paused with 
a grunt of surprise, for against a low bluff on the far- 
thest side was a curious something—a building or hut 
of unusual structure. There was an air about the place 
that would have told of its desolation, even though the 
fact was not acclaimed by the presence of the birds. 

Had he finally stumbled upon the remnants of coloni- 
zation, or was this a secret shelter for pirates where 
the leaders might enjoy some privacy and yet keep an 
eye down the channel on their men? 

Joe hurried across the open space with no attention 
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to the noise of the interrupted fowl. As he approached 
the cliff, he perceived that the hut was made entirely 
of immense bones—walls, rafters, sagging door, window 
frame—all were of bones. . 

“They have brought whale bones here;”’ muttered 
Joe, to himself, “with which to build this skeleton hut; 
the roof, I presume, was thatched with such grass as 
the island affords. "Iis.a good job they made of it, and 
a lasting one, for, protected as they are, these bones 
should last many a year.” 

He noted the manner in which the bones had been 
fitted together and tied with thongs of some leathery 
material. Almost like raw buckskin; must be strips 
cut from sea lions, thought Joe, as he slipped through 
the half-open door into the strange hut. 

The floor of hard-packed sand was perhaps ten feet 
square; light found access through the rude window that 
looked out toward the channel and filtered in between 
the sun-bleached bones of the roof and wall. Scratched 
into the surface of bones were names of ships and men, 
with here and there crude drawings of full-rigged vessels, 
a gallows with dangling victim, a death’s head, a series 
of slender arrows. Eagerly Joe edged around the room, 
reading the names in sudden hope that he might see 
that of the Eleonora or of Benjamin Stevens, although 
they would. be in peculiar company together with the 
Black Frigate, Sea Wolves, Dagger Hank, and Bloody 
Bill. He made the round slowly, but found no familiar 
names. At the window he stood for a minute gazing out 
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upon the sun-baked scene, debating whether he should 
return at once with the news of his find, or explore still 
farther along the rocky cliff. 

“T’ll sit down in here and eat a biscuit ortwo,”’ thought 
Joe, turning from the window and seating himself with 
his back against the bone wall. As he ate, his glances 
wandered to and fro over the opposite wall. Such a 
collection of names! Where were their owners now? 
How long had it been since the last pirate crew or the 
last whaling expedition had made temporary head- 
quarters upon this island, since reckless men had diced 
and drunk within this skeleton room? Joe’s eyes lighted 
up at the picture his imagination conjured; men with 
mahogany faces, scarred with weather and weapon, 
wide-topped boots, scarlet waist scarfs, hair bound with 
vivid handkerchiefs—a picturesque band with violent 
oaths and ready swords. Above the ceaseless clamor of 
the myriad of fowl outside, the room resounded with 
Joe’s imaginary scene. 

“In their drawing,” thought Joe, “they have put 
their pride in their ships, their fear of the gallows, and— 
I can see no reason for the arrows. How much more dis- 
tinctly do they stand out from this position with the 
light as it is! They were almost invisible before, but 
now they seem all to point at one another across the 
_ whole of the wall in a curve that ends there halfway 
between the last three wall bones. I wonder if there can 


? 


 be—’ 
Action took the place of meditation. With a scramble, 
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Joe was on hands and knees at the end of the faint line 
~ of arrows, at the spot where the last arrow curved 
abruptly and pointed downward with decision. For a 
moment he sat in contemplation of the sand directly 
beneath the head of the last arrow. Could it be possible 
that he had hit upon the hiding place of pirate wealth? 
Had fortune played into the hands of a runaway lad 
by placing him where the light accentuated the faint 
arrow marking? Was there a treasure lying below this 
covering of sand? He would soon see. 

Quickly the boy began to dig. As each handful of 
sand was lifted from the rapidly deepening hole, Joe’s 
excitement increased until he was tearing away at the 
earth like a fox terrier hard after a woodchuck. Six 
inches—he paused to enlarge the hole in order that the 
sand would not slide back so readily; a foot—Joe’s 
fingers struck against something hard. His heart 
pounded while he brushed the sand away from a small 
wooden box, perhaps four inches square, and lifted it 
from its bed. This was no traditional pirate chest, heavy 
for two men, but yet a king’s ransom could rest within 
even so small a receptacle. The lad’s fingers trembled 
at the wooden pin that apparently held the lid in place. 
He smiled softly as he realized that his forehead had 
grown beads of perspiration and that his teeth were 
chattering as though in a chill. And then, as he plucked 
at the tiny pin, a silence was borne in upon him, a 
silence so noticeable that he paused in apprehension. 
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The birds outside the hut of bones had stilled their 


noises. Remembrance of their having become silent at 
the sound of his voice as he mounted the rocks brought 
Joe’s heart so close to his lips that he swallowed desper- 
ately. 

Someone was approaching the hut—probably two 
persons, for the birds had heard voices and grown silent. 
Still plucking at the wooden fastening, Joe leaped to 
the window and swept the view with anxious eyes. Not 
a person was in sight, but the expectant hush and the 
attitude of the birds confirmed his belief. Others had 
carried their exploration in this direction; at any mo- 
ment they might come in sight around the rocks. 
Ordinarily, being found within the old hut would mean 
nothing, but, with the little arrow-revealed box, Joe 
was not anxious to be seen, at least not until he had the 
opportunity to examine what lay beneath the curiously 
carved cover. 

All within the minute, Joe bent again over the hole 
from which he had taken the box, evened it across once 
more with sand, and then darted through the low door- 
way, around the end of the hut. Panting with the rapid- 
ity of his flight, he thrust the box into the front of his 
shirt and scaled in rapid moves the portion of the cliff 
that projected close above the hut of bones. A moment 
later, and he lay flat on his stomach in such a position 
that he could see, in part, the level ground before the 
hut. The geese, whose resting spot he had taken so sum- 
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marily, settled a few yards away and took up the ex- 
pectant attitude of the other fowl. 

Voices now became distinctly audible. Joe listened 
intently. His muscles set to a tension when he recognized 
one of the speakers as Johnny Martin. A second more, 
and the huge sailmaker hove into view up the path that 
Joe had come; close behind him was James Dorn, the 
captain’s younger brother. 

“Ah, here we are, Jimmy! As snug as twenty years 
ago! I has me doubts if a soul has set eyes on the place 
since the Vulture of the Seas went down with every man 
on board ’cepting for me. Yes, sir, | was the only one 
that lasted to be picked up. I has a chunk of wreckage 
to hold to and a good knife to keep off them as would’a’ 
hung on with me. A fierce time it was, with men a-goin’ 
down to Davy Jones’s locker on every side of me, an’ 
me a-fightin’ hard to keep from goin’. But Johnny 
Martin ain’t cut out for a ticket to the locker. Not me! 
I’ll die on good firm land and draw my share of sod 
when the time comes.” 

“You men built this hut?”’ questioned James Dorn. 

“Yes, a whalers’ vessel was unlucky enough to stop 
for water when the Vulture was in the cove. She had a 
pile of whale bones aboard. We let the crew build the 
hut; they was glad of the extra time afore they walked 
the plank.” 

As they spoke they advanced to the hut and entered. 
On the rocks above, Joe’s thoughts were busy with this 
new information which chance had bestowed upon him. 
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The sailmaker had served his apprenticeship as a buc- 
caneer. Small wonder, then, that he should be so cruel 
at heart. 

The red-beard was speaking from within the hut: 
“T signs for this trip when I heard the route might bring 
us here, for when I was a-fightin’ ’em off of my piece 
of wreckage, one of the leaders says, says he, ‘I’ll tell ya 
the secret of the arrows in the hut of bones if ya’ll share 
yer plank with me,’ but I had no use for secrets then so 
I let him have it just like the rest that come near, an’ 
I set what he’d said down in my memory. As I tells you, 
Jimmy, there’s the arrows—hard to see, but there the 
same! See how they run!” 

The momentary silence told Joe that these two were 
following the faint arrows, as he had done a few minutes 
earlier. In a moment they would come to the place 
where the sand had been freshly disturbed. The boy 
looked back over his shoulder, calculating the chances 
of further flight on over the rough rocks. At least, he 
would stand an even chance unless the two of them 
cornered him. 

“Here it is, Martin!” exclaimed James Dorn. “This 
last one points straight down.” 

“Yes, an’ onless my eyes has lost their skill, that 
sand ain’t got the same pack as what’s around,” replied 
the sailmaker. 

“Didn’t I tell you I saw that fool boy start off in this 
direction? He’s stumbled onto the place!” cried the 


captain’s brother. 
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“How could he ’a’ known?”’ 

‘He didn’t—he hit by accident.” 

“He may be hid close by,” exclaimed Martin, a fierce 
note of disappointment in his voice. “If we find him, I'll 
finish my job an’ put an end to all this foolishness. I’ve 
put it off too long a’ready.”’ 

“See,” came Dorn’s words, “look how this square’s 
loose filled and dirty on the sides. A little box was 
there!” 

Oaths came from the sailmaker, their shrill quality 
striking silence on all the crags around: “We'll get 
- him! Come on!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ABANDONED 


N THOSE moments when Johnny Martin’s words 
_ of pursuit drifted up to him, Joe came to a crouched 
- position, seized a fragment of rock twice the size of his 
head, and pushed it down upon the roof of the hut. No 
definite hope was in his mind beyond the possibility of 


causing a slight delay. The actual result no one could 


have foreseen. Striking upon the edge of the oddly 
constructed building, the rock caused a large portion of 
the structure suddenly to collapse like a house of cards 
upon the two men within. Shouts of alarm and curses 
‘came from beneath the wreck. Joe waited only long 
enough to discover that the two would be occupied for 
several minutes in extricating themselves, then he 
dropped from his perch and sped for the pathway that 
led to the beach, leaving behind a heap of strangely 
agitated bones that gave out an uninterrupted duet of 
violent profanity. 

Down the rocky passage Joe tore, with small regard 
for the danger of the path, his footsteps drowned by 
the sound of the birds on wing; if he could get away 
without being recognized, the episode would not in- 
crease his present danger, but if the sailmaker were sure 
that Davy Jones had secured the pirate box, he would 
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hesitate at nothing in order to secure it. So he did not 
stop running until the tent was again in view, with the 
men going calmly about their work. Then he turned 
aside from the beach and hurriedly sought a place of 
seclusion where he might open the casket he had taken 
from beneath the sign of the arrow. 

The lad traveled some hundred yards before he came 
to a place on the high land which met his fancy. After 
a careful glance back over the route he had traveled, to 
assure himself that Johnny Martin and the captain’s 
brother were not to be seen, Joe gave his attention to 
the box he had been gripping so tightly. A moment of 
special attention, and the lid gave to an upward pull. 

From the youth’s lips burst a whistle of suppressed 
astonishment. On a handful of mouldy velvet lay a 
string of magnificent pearls! Unmistakable they were, 
even to one unaccustomed to the sight of precious jew- 
elry. Their luster of creamy whiteness remained un- 
changed by the years of secret burial. With a quick, 
instinctive glance aloft, Joe crouched down for further 
concealment and sat with the open box before him on 
the sand. 

“From the throat of some unfortunate lady,” thought 
Joe. “She was captured by the pirates, and this is all 
that’s left to tell the tale. For some reason the one that 
got the necklace preferred to hide it. Then he went 
down, just as Johnny Martin said to James Dorn. 
Johnny didn’t know what it was beneath the arrows, but 
he waited his time to ship on a vessel that might stop 
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“here for water because he knew that, whatever the 


treasure might be, it, would be worth the coming. I 
wonder how much such pearls are worth—hundreds of 
dollars, perhaps thousands. I must get them back to 
the Tonquin and hidden without a word of suspicion. 
When I find my father, we’ll sell the pearls and perhaps 
have enough for Dad to start up a little business ashore 
and never have to leave me again. But if Johnny Martin 
has a chance to ‘finish his job,’ as he put it, I’d like to 
have it fixed so that these pearls would go to Dad just 
the same. I’d best hurry back to Mr. Fox, give him the 
pearls, and tell him to send them to Benjamin Stevens 
in care of Captain Cole in case anything happens to 
me.” 

Determined to act upon this idea, Joe rose cautiously, 
hoping to avoid a wholesale disturbance of the ever- 
present birds. For a second the boy hesitated over the 
manner in which to carry the pearls, then he seized the 
string in his hand and dropped the box. He held the 


- lustrous beauties at arm’s length better to admire them 


before consigning them to his pocket. At the moment, 


the near-by penguins and geese ceased their business 


and fastened their attention upon the lad. 
“Tf story books are true,” muttered Joe, “then these 


39 


are worth a ransom 

He lifted suddenly on the string to catch the gleam 
of trailing beauty. Without warning, the ancient cord 
that held the pearls parted and a shower of riches struck 


the dark earth of the island. With equal suddenness a 
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hundred birds dived for these gleaming seeds—food for 
their eager craws. A cry of keen disappointment came 
from Joe, as he flung himself upon the ground, striking, 
kicking, tearing at the crowding fowl, sending them to 
a distance in a second, and then searching the space 
desperately for those beautiful pearls. 

One from beneath the edge of a stone, another from 
the center of a clump of grass—two, and that was all! 
Joe pounded the ground with his clenched fist in a vain 
expression of his anger. Futile passion: he could not 
bring back that which he had held so precious but a 
moment before. 

The birds eyed his actions from where they had 
alighted a few yards away. Perhaps what he had offered 
had not proved so tasty as they had hoped for, yet 
they were willing to forget and forgive, even to partake 
again, if he should insist. Their hopeful air finally struck 
through Joe’s anger. Was it possible that he might re- 
cover some of the lost pearls by slitting the gullets of 
these geese—if he could lay his fingers upon them? What 
plan of procedure would be the most effective? 

The lad strove to recognize the very birds that had 
robbed him. He was certain of one, a gray goose that 
stood out from the others almost as a leader. Perhaps 
that goose was a leader. In that case could he not use 
the gray goose as a decoy with which to prevent the 
others from distant flight? If he had that particular 
goose, he might lay hands upon more of them by stealth 
than by the use of the pistol. 
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Joe made up his mind to capture the gray goose alive. 
Working as rapidly as possible, he yanked a sleeve 
from his shirt, tore the cloth into a heavy string, and 
with it fashioned a noose upon the ground near a boul- 
der. Then he took a ship biscuit from his pocket and 
dropped the crumbled pieces close to the boulder so 
that the bird must stand somewhere near the noose in 
order to reach the crumbs. Setting himself at one side 
of the boulder, Joe prepared to wait patiently for the 
outcome of his plan. 

The gray goose had observed the dropping of the 
crumbs; he was not slow in heading an investigation. 
With much pomp and hissing, the bird waddled forward, 
a few feet at a time, backed in his enterprise by his less 
venturesome mates. He could not make up his mind 
what to think of the motionless boy, but his curiosity 
and hunger combined to place him presently with one 
foot squarely within Joe’s noose. 

A quick upward jerk and the cloth string closed about 
the leg of the gray goose. There was a great beating of 
wings from the big bird, and a scramble on Joe’s part 
as he strove to hold the goose to earth. He feared to test 
the full strength of the string lest he lose his prize, so 
the lad allowed the goose to half run, half fly along the 
ground, while he hung onto the cloth, hoping that the 
bird would presently tire. 

The capture of the gray goose had set loose a pande- 
monium among the other birds. Running and squawking, 
circling with strident cries, soaring aloft to drop plum- 
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metlike close to Joe and the gray goose—they made it 
clear to all who cared to read the signs that an unusual 
interruption of their domestic life had taken place. That 
thought drove home to Joe with a bit of consternation. 
He had no desire to advertise his whereabouts to Johnny 
Martin and James Dorn. He wondered if that couple 
had crawled from beneath the flattened hut of bones, 
still determined to run him down. If so, he could ill 
afford to waste time in the capture of his decoy; the 
fear of being caught was stronger than his desire to 
recover the pearls, even though the loss of them had 
been a blow. Determined to bring the matter to a close, 
Joe lunged forward in a flying leap for the flapping 
goose. As he struck the earth, his hand closed firmly in 
the feathers of the back of the goose. 

Afterward he was unable to recall the detail of what 
happened in the next minute. The big bird turned upon 
him and administered such a beating with bill and wings - 
that Joe was forced to release his hold in order to pro- 
tect himself from the savage attack. He crouched be- 
side a low mound of earth and fought the gray goose as 
best he could until the bird, finding itself free, rose in 
noisy flight, trailing the rag string still tied to its leg. 

For a minute Joe lay panting, endeavoring to recover 
his wits, glad in a way that the clamor of the birds was 
gradually quieting, bubbling with vain regrets as he 
recalled the feast of pearls that he had tendered the 
gray goose and his flock. He drew from his pocket the 
two pearls that he had recovered—at least, he was that 
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much better off for the adventure of the afternoon. He 
would mark off the spot and return as soon as possible — 
with a bird gun. If the birds were wedded to their nests, 
he might by chance shoot some whose craws would give 
up additional balls of lustrous creaminess. It would be 
worth trying. The boy thought of his pistol and then 
decided against the possibility of bringing Martin down 
upon him. Th 

“T’ll know this place by this mound,” muttered Joe, 
giving definite attention to his surroundings. “It looks 
almost as if it were—it is!”’ 

The lad squared about on his knees in acknowledg- 
ment of the grave he had inadvertently stumbled 
upon. 

“Pirates or their victims,” he said softly; “I wonder 
which.” 

.A small headboard crushed down upon the mound 
caught his attention. He picked it up reverently, brushed 
away the dirt from the crude printing, and slowly read 
the words: 


BenjaMIN STEVENS died of 
the smallpox on the 5th of 
January, 1806, ship Eleonora, 
Capt. Edmund Cole, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


What could it mean? Was this some cruel joke, 
All was confusion in Joe’s mind. And then a 
real understanding of that terrible message went home 
_ to the lad. His father was no more! 
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Grief cannot be truly pictured by words, for no one 
can understand the fullness of another’s sorrow, and 
that same sorrow dulls the faculties of the grieving one 
to true expression. 

The lad who had run away from his uncle’s house in 
search of his one remaining parent, whose whole nature 
had found courage in the thought that some day he 
could find his father, lay for a long time upon that 
mound of earth, sobbing out the misery that had come 
upon him. His quest was at an end! He had found the 
gallant first mate of the Eleonora. And, having found 
an ending for his quest in this desolate island, what 
was there left for him? Why should he care to go on 
with a life that beckoned only with danger and despair? 
Once the forces that were working against him learned 
of his father’s death, would they not throw caution to 
the winds? Bitterness, racking grief, desolation, and 
numb indifference to fate had each its turn in Joe’s 
heart that hour. 

Finally, the lad raised his tear-stained face, replaced — 
the headboard that had told its tragic story, and com- 
posed himself to plan. Life would, of course, continue; 
he was not such a coward as to bring it to an end, and 
so he must plan. For one thing, he must keep the news 
of the lonely grave from Johnny Martin and the captain. 
Under no circumstances should they learn of this change 
in his condition in life. Whether he would tell the story 
to Ebenezer Fox would depend upon coming cir- 
cumstances. Some things there were for him to hold 
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an interest in: the outcome of the expedition he had 
been thrown with, whether or not Astoria, the post-to-be, 
would remain under the young flag of the United 
States, or be maneuvered into the hands of King George 
—there was an interest that stirred the youth. What 
would come of the Unknown aboard the Tongquin?— 
another spur back to normal thinking. And, most potent 
interest of all, he must now, more than ever, recover 
_ the brown envelope and read the message that it carried 
from his father. Ah, there was the lash he needed; that 
would goad him on, no matter what might come. Some 
~ way, somehow, he must find the freedom that he longed 
for. That longing had caused him to creep out of his 
attic window months ago! Now he must go on until he 
found it. 
Joe got to his feet and gave his attention to the dis- 
tant camp upon the beach. Details flashed: the tent 
was gone; but a handful of men remained upon the 
shore; these were hurrying about in a highly excited 
fashion. The boy’s glance turned to the Tonquin. With- 
out a word, he leaped forward, running for the camp 
with every ounce of energy he possessed. The Tonquin, 
- with sails full spread, was making out of the harbor! 
- What could have happened? Was this a mad act of 
Captain Dorn’s based upon his hatred of the partners? 
Could it be that the Tonquin was in the very act of 
marooning this handful of humanity upon such an 
island? . 
Overwhelming fear erased for the time all memory of 
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pearls and graves from the mind of Joseph Stevens. 
His one desire was to reach the rowboat before it was — 
pushed off from the shore. Several men were clustered 
about the boat, urging with gestures two others who 
were running toward the boat from the upland to the 
south. 

‘Wait! wait!’ screamed Joe, striving to increase his 
speed. 

The men gave no sign that they had heard. The very 
thought that he might be left alone upon the island lent 
wings to his tired feet. He was on the beach now. He 
screamed again: “Wait! Ya-a-a! Wait!” 

The other runners were almost to the rowboat. The 
men were pushing off, ready to launch the minute the 
others arrived. The Tonguin was already through the 
harbor mouth into the wind and waves of the open 
sea. 

Panting, gasping, steeling his aching muscles to 
further effort, Joe stumbled through the sand. He saw 
the men leap into the boat. Frantic with desperation, 
he screamed again, and waved his arms as best he could 
as he ran. They must see him! Death by slow starvation! 
Only to get back on board the Tonquin! No matter 
what might lie in store for him. 

““Y-a-a-a! Wa-a-it! A-a-a-aa!”’ 
~ Someone in the rowboat had seen him. Mr. Fox in 
the prow was motioning for return to land. Others were 
protesting. 

Joe was at the spot where the boat had pushed off. 
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He plunged into the water, struggling through the 
waves up to his chest and then attempting to swim. 
The boat had paused. Oars were backed. Joe felt a heavy 
hand under his arm, and a moment later he slumped 
dripping in the bottom of the boat, too exhausted even 
to adjust himself to the feet which he lay upon. 

Thankfulness swept over the lad. His fate was now 
common with that of the other occupants of the boat. 
The boy’s thoughts spun as in a nightmare—a hut of 
strange construction, a pirate box, pearls, a gray goose, 
a lonely grave! Grief! Exhaustion prodded on by terror. 
And now, for the moment, inertness in the bottom of 
the boat while others held the responsibilities of exist- 
ence. 

Although voices came to him as from a great dis- 
tance, yet he did not actually lose consciousness. He 
recognized three voices, those of Mr. Fox, Mr. M’Dou- 
gall, and the elder Mr. Stuart. The men at the oars 
‘spent their breath on their strokes. 

“Pull for it now, men, with all that you’ve got!” 
exclaimed the first mate. “Dorn, like as not, aims only 
- to give us a lesson and will take us on if we work for 
ite. 

‘“‘Lesson!” cried Duncan M’Dougall. “The surly 
fool would as lief let us stay here to rot! "Tis murder he’s 
attempting! And, mark my words, I’ll have him on the 
gallows for this if I never live‘to do another thing.” 

“Your threats carry little damage, Duncan,” said 
Mr. Stuart calmly. 
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“Wait till we come to land,” retorted Mr. M’ Dougall. 
“T’ll hale him before the nearest magistrate!” 

“?Twill prove a long hale from the Columbia, my 
friend,” replied Mr. Stuart, “and with wind, tide, and 
waves against us, I prefer to think as the first mate does 
and hope that the captain will put about for us.” 

“He sent word at noon for us to break camp, and so 
we did, but his later message stated that the vessel 
would not sail until to-morrow. [was a malicious plan 
from the very start to be rid of us and so well has he 
cowed the others aboard that they will not dare a thing 
to save us,” cried Mr. M’Dougall. “We are lost!” 

“How is the boy, Ross?” said Mr. Fox. 

Joe moved and gradually worked himself into a sit- 
ting position. 

“He'll be all right, shortly, Mr. Fox,” panted Alex- 
ander Ross, who was at the oar closest to the lad. 

Joe opened his eyes. The small boat, packed with 
eight, was just entering the heavy seas outside the 
harbor. The Tonquin, in the distance, was holding stead- 
ily on her course as though with total indifference to 
the fate of those within the little boat. The wind, blow- 
ing fresher and fresher, brought waves that threatened 
every moment to capsize the rowboat, which already 
was half full of water. One man was bailing diligently 
with a pail, but made no apparent headway. Half of 
a great wave surged over the boat, drenching all. Cough- 
ing to regain his breath, Joe twisted about with his back 
to the spray and began bailing with cupped hands. 
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“Mr. Fox,” cried one of the sailors, ““we can never 
live in such a sea; put back to the island before darkness 
shuts off all sight of land.” 

As if by common consent, the oarsmen paused in their 
stroke, awaiting a decision. The ship was now at least 
two leagues away. What hope could there be of suc- 
ceeding against such unequal odds? 


CHAPTER XIX 


WHILE OTHERS SLEEP 


F WE put back to land, we sign our own death 

warrants,” cried Alexander Ross. “Better to die 
making our effort than to return to lingering punish- 
ment.” 

“Courage, men,” shouted David Stuart, a look of 
kindliness overspreading his countenance despite the 
hopelessness of the moment, “‘while we have an ounce 
of force within our arms, let us follow the Tonquin, 
praying that a kind Providence will work with us.” 

These words seemed to put a desperate strength into 
all. Once more oars dipped in the racing waves. The 
die was cast; the little party would either reach the 
Tonquin or else drift down to Davy Jones’s locker. 

A general silence fell upon those in the small boat; 
words were idle in the face of such a struggle. Each 
fifteen minutes an exchange was made at the oars. Joe 
took his turn with the rest, glad of the exercise that 
helped reduce a growing chill. His desperate race along 
the beach, followed by a wetting and inaction, had made 
itself felt upon the lad, and he was glad of something to 
distract his attention from the remembrances that now 
crowded fast upon him. He was an orphan without a 
relative that he cared to know—a boy without a father. 
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His mother he had no recollection of, but his father— 
back on that desolate island lay his father—of his 
father he had wonderful remembrance. 

The minutes lapsed into hours. Joe saw no ray of hope 
on the faces of the others. They wore the look of doomed 
men who, knowing that all is lost, yet struggle on to the 
last breath. Darkness had settled down to hide the 
Tonquin and the islands as well. The waves increased in 
violence until it seemed a miracle that the small boat 
rode their crests. Exhausted men still strove to keep the 
craft on even keel. An oar cracked off close to the gun- 
wale, the bailing pail slipped from its holder’s grasp 
and disappeared. Yet with scarcely a word the remain- 
ing oars were kept in motion, and the water within the 
boat was dipped out with cupped hands. 

Such was their hopeless condition when Duncan 


_ M’Dougall, who was sitting in the stern, suddenly sang 


out a warning: “Hard over, men! She’ll run us down!” 

One glance revealed to Joe the prow of the Tonquin 
rearing at them through the misty darkness so close 
that only the most heroic effort would prevent catas- 
trophe. The men backed at their oars with desperate 
energy, striving to swing aside. Fortunately, a hail went 
up from the merchantman, the vessel fell away slightly, 
and the rowboat slipped past, so tossed by the waves that 
every moment Joe expected to be crushed against the 
sides of the Tonquin. i 

Cries from the watch, the bellow of the mate’s com- 
mands, and the task of taking on the small boat in the 
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heavy sea was on. A dozen times Death leered close to 
those exhausted men before all were safe on board. Joe 
was the second to be handed over the bulwark. When 
sympathetic hands took the ropes from beneath his arms 
the boy stumbled forward and slumped in a heap upon 
the deck. The murky lights from the lanterns blurred 
into whirling blackness, voices faded into nothingness. 

In the days and weeks during which the fever ran 
its course, Joe was usually at his father’s grave, al- 
though occasionally his cries came from fear of someone 
who pursued him, and once tall Basile, nursing the lad, 
judged that an argument with a one-eyed bartender was 
in progress. 

The tempest that tore two sails from the Tonguin 
and smashed the side rails meant nothing to the boy 
in his bunk; he missed the sight of Staten Land, with 
its forked, snow-covered peaks, nor did he see Tierra 
del Fuego, and Cape Horn. But he was able to sit 
propped up in his bunk on Christmas morning and 
listen to the account Alexander Ross gave of events 
since the Tonguin turned back for the small boat. 

“An odd Christmas morning for you, Davy, eh?” 
smiled the clerk, plumping himself down on the first 
mate’s sea chest. ‘“‘ Well, you’ve had a hard siege, but 
Basile has brought you through, and now, with a few 
weeks to put fresh meat on your bones, you'll be as 
right as can be.” 

“‘T feel as though I was made of lead,” Joe said, ina 
weak voice. 
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“*Twill be a day or so before you get your strength 
back, Davy, but pork and beans will fix you up. You'll 
be fit as a fiddle by the time we sight the Sandwich 
Islands.” 

“T haven’t heard much of what’s gone on above deck; 
won’t you tell me, Mr. Ross?” asked Joe. 

**A bit of a Christmas gift, eh? Well, I'll not stop for 
long, you’ll be needing more sleep—but I'll tell you in 
a word or so what’s happened. 

*‘There’s been bitter hatred on deck since Captain 
Dorn tried to abandon us. You may easily believe there _ 
was a pretty scene between Dorn and Duncan M’Dou- : 
gall; the latter still swears he’ll have the captain hung 
for attempted murder, but it’s my belief that he’ll not 
get far with such a project. Yes, there’s been a chill in 
the air, Davy, more bitter than any we’ve had before. 
Sullen and silent they are on deck whenever the captain 
is passing, and there’s plenty of black looks among the 
crew. If I were asked for an opinion, I’d say that there’s 
a hundred signs pointing to mutiny. Worst of all, there’s 
been quarrels between the partners and Dorn over 
making use of things in the cargo. The captain claims 
his insurance is forfeit if he permits the boxes and bales 
to be opened; the partners hold, as before, that tis 
their vessel and that he is disobeying orders when he 
refuses them their wishes. They have discovered a 
new method of tormenting Dorn; the partners speak in 
Scotch dialect when the captain is near, and the Cana- 
dians use French. Dorn is so suspicious, he torments 
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himself exceedingly over what is said in these tongues 
he cannot understand, and all needlessly, for I am cer- 
tain that their chief object is to irritate the captain. 
Well, tis not a sweet picture, as you see, Davy.” 

“Have we come to colder weather,”’ queried Joe, “or 
is it that the heat of the fever has left me?”’ 

“Cold and foggy, Davy, with showers of hail and 
snow frequently. Great clouds of snow birds and Cape 
pigeon have hung about the boat so much, they’re a 
nuisance; even more so than at the Falkland Islands. 
The day we ran in close enough to see the great cliffs 
of the Horn, the birds fairly took possession of the 
vessel.” 

“T’ve heard,” ventured Joe, “that if one sees the 
Horn he can’t get round it.” 

“Yes, yes, the sailors say as much, meaning that if 
one gets so close, the breezes will be cut off by the walls 
of rock and your sails will hang limp. We had our trou- 
ble, too, were carried as far south as 58° 16’, but we 
doubled the Horn this morning, and now it’s a straight 
run up the Pacific to our destination. Oh, I near forgot 
to tell you that, even at midnight with a fog on, one > 
can see well enough on deck to read a printed page. 

A most unusual condition!” 

“And has Vanderhuff seen the visitor from Davy 
Jones’s locker again?” questioned Joe. 

“Not the tailor,” replied Ross, lowering his voice, — 
“but Farnham, another clerk, claims much the same 
experience. The sailors all believe firmly enough in the 
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ghost, that’s one reason why they’re dead anxious to 
get away from the Tonquin. If Dorn stops at Owhyee, 
he’ll lose some of his men. Sailors are a superstitious lot, 
and unless Dorn does something to counteract that 
nature, he’ll have more trouble than comes from an 


ordinary mutiny. Huh! I’m a fool, telling a sick lad 


such excitement; ’twill do you no good.” 
“You've satisfied my curiosity about some 


99 


things 

“And for now, I’m leaving,” interrupted Alexander 
Ross. “Lie you back and sleep another round of the 
watch.” 

So the lad shut his eyes in sleep, although his mind 
still dwelt upon what had been told him and upon cer- 
tain questions that he longed to ask. His slumber was 
less crowded with harrowing experiences than it had 
been, and he awoke on December 26th feeling much 
refreshed. When Basile brought in a bit of breakfast, 
Joe ate with appetite and listened eagerly to what the 
Canadian had to say. 


Pa Such a sick one!” laughed Basile. “Always you 


talk! Bout your lost father, mostly. Johnny Martin, 
he lik’ hear you talk. He even say one night when you 


was ver’ bad he would tak’ care of you, but Mr. Fox 


_ say, ‘No, thank you 


haa 
Joe flinched at the thought of the motive that no 


doubt prompted the sailmaker’s offer. It was difficult, 
this coming back to reality from the tiring journey of 


the fever. Reality meant a gripping pang of sorrow for 
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a father he would never find, an oppressive dread of 
personal danger, an overwhelming desire to be done | 
with this voyage, to be free from the sailmaker, the 
Unknown, and the captain. 

Basile’s voice was comforting, strong, yet gentle. 
The lad found it easy to slide off into slumber with that 
voice in his ears. 

Hours later he was awakened by the entrance of the 
first mate. Ebenezer Fox’s weather-tanned face wrinkled 
into a smile when he noted the clearness of the boy’s eye 
and felt the steadiness of his pulse. 

‘“Ah, much better now! Much better! I remember 
one month when I was ashore, the baby was down with 
a fever, Nancy and I never had much sleep; we was 
glad enough when the little dickens was herself again. 
She took on strength fast, and so will you now that 
you're started.” 

“Mr. Fox, you’ve saved my life with your care and 
kindness, you and Basile.” 

“Not a word, Davy boy; we’ve done no more than ~ 
what common decency demands.” 

“Little enough of that aboard this boat with such as 
Captain Dorn in charge.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the first mate, lowering his voice, 
“the captain has had a merry time with the crew and 
the passengers. Phe whole crew is ready to fling at his 
throat, but he’s a driver and a hard one to get the jump 
on. He’s had a fine round of arguments with the part- 
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ners. They'll never forgive his leaving two of them with 
_ the rest of us on the island.” 

““How did he ever come to turn the Tonquin about 
and take us on?”’ 

“Young Robert Stuart, it was, who turned the trick. 
He couldn’t stand such inhumanity, especially with 
his uncle a victim, so he took his own life in his hands, 
walked right up to the captain on the quarter deck with 
a brace of pistols, and told Dorn he could take his choice 
of turning back or going over the side with a weight on 
his feet and lead in his carcass. The captain saw that 
young Stuart was backed by the crew, so he gave in, but 
he swore he’d report to Mr. Haven that he had done his 
best to rid the voyage of loafing trouble makers.” 

“Tis hard to believe that any man would go about 
deliberately to strand men of his own color on such an 
island,”’ reflected Joe. 

“We are like him in color only, thank God,” Mr. 
Fox said. “I can see a greater reason for his dislike of 
the Canadians than I can of us, but he believes me 
favored by the partners, and his hatred for you has had 
a steady breeze from some other quarter.” 

“Does the captain know of the things I said while 
the fever was on me?” 

“If you mean your ravings about having found the 
grave of your father, yes, I am sure that that stuff 
has pretty well spread over the ship.” 

“Tt’s not just stuff, Mr. Fox, for I did find a grave 
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marked as my father’s, just before I made my run for 
the beach. He died of smallpox four years ago. "Iwas 
signed by Captain Cole of the Eleonora.’ As Joe said 
the words, his voice tightened and he winked rapidly to 
keep back the tears. 

“T recall how ’twas when news came that my father 
had gone down in a typhoon off the coast of China,” 
said Mr. Fox, patting Joe’s thin hand. “A heavy time | 
it was, but what came of him made no odds when it 
came to my going to sea. For a time I thought the world 
had come to an end, but the days kept bringing me 
something to do. The sea was in my bones, so I went as 
cabin boy just as soon as I was fourteen. I’ve made 
many a voyage since my father died, and I expect to 
make many another.” — 

“Do you know where my trousers are, Mr. Fox?”’ 

“Better take it easy a bit longer, boy.” 

*Tt’s not because I want to dress, I want to find some- 
thing I put in my pocket.” 

“Something of value, was it?” 

Yost! 

“That helps explain Johnny Martin’s willingness to 
help with you when you first came down with the fever. 
I remember his wanting to see to drying your clothes, 
but I took care of them myself, and I have them under 
your mattress right now. I put ’em there for safe keep- 
ing. I'll get them out for you.” 

The first mate pulled Joe’s trousers out from under 
the mattress and laid them before the lad. Joe’s hand 
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sought the pocket, fumbled a moment, and drew out 
_ the two pearls he had saved from the island birds. 

“Still here, thank goodness! Are they worth any- 
thing, Mr. Fox?” 

The first mate examined the pearls with interest and 
plied Joe with questions until he had the whole story 
of the afternoon at the hut of bones. __ 

_ “Tm no judge of their value,” he declared finally, 
“but I have no doubt but that they’re worth several 
hundred dollars. If I was you I’d not carry them with 
me; I’d hide them in the mattress. Tie ’em in a chunk 
of cloth and shove ’em in a hole in the mattress.” 
“Have you had a clue about my brown envelope, Mr. 
Fox?” 

“Not a one, but ‘tis my opinion that the captain has 
been too busy with quarreling to do much toward get- 
- ting back the envelope; now that we’re round the Horn 
and have straight sailing with chance for fair winds 
and weather, he may turn his efforts in that direction.” 

“But do you suppose 

“Listen, Davy, we've talked enough for now. Turn 
over and have a sleep. Another day or so and Dorn 
~ will be draggin’ you on deck for duty. I want you to 
be in as good condition as possible, for there may be 
new excitement for you when you come on deck.” 

But one adventure did not wait for Joe to gain enough 
strength to be on deck. It came to him in the first mate’s 
cabin that very night. 

At eight bells, Mr. Fox had told him “good-night”’ 
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with a remark that it seemed no longer necessary for 
anyone to remain with him, but that he himself would, 
of course, come in at the end of the watch, to sleep, — 
and had left him to drowse off in the most comfortable 
fashion with small thought of the morrow. Joe had lain 
for a time with half-closed eyes, marveling at the strong 
twilight that continued to filter in through the skylight. 
The statement that Alexander Ross had made to the 
effect that one could see to read at midnight on deck 
might well be true. The outline of the room and the 
familiar furnishings remained distinct. The unlighted 
lantern, swinging steadily back and forth, gave motion 
to the scene, together with the swaying of the first 
mate’s yellow oilskins on the wall next the door. From 
outside came faintly the drowsy hum of fair wind and 
‘taut cordage, the occasional creaking of tackle, the 
undertone of water at play against the sides of the speed- 
ing vessel. 

Joe turned upon his side in order that he could better 
reassure himself for the fortieth time that his cloth- 
tied pearls were where he had placed them within the 
corner of the mattress. He yawned twice prodigiously, 
shifted his hard pillow to greater comfort, thought of | 
the bed he had lain in so many nights close under the 
roof of his uncle’s house in La Rine—and was asleep. 

Minutes or hours later he awoke with quiet sudden- 
ness. For some unexplainable reason he made no move 
except to half open his eyes. He was conscious of a 
prickly feeling over his body. Someone was in the room. 


/ 
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Had Mr. Fox returned to seek his hammock? Had he 


_ entered quietly in order not to awaken him? 

The peculiar twilight still prevailed in the cabin. 
Joe’s eyes focused on the details of the room. The 
lantern still swayed steadily back and forth, the oil- 
skins—no! The oilskins had ceased to move! Still with- 
out moving, Joe concentrated upon the spot where the 
oilskins hung. Yes, their light color indicated that they 
were still there, but they no longer swayed a foot off 
the floor. They were continuous from the peg on which 
they hung to the very floor. 

“Odd,” thought Joe. “I wonder if the fever has come 
back on me or if perhaps I am only dreaming that I am 
awake.” 

Silently the question was answered. What appeared 
to be a part of the yellow oilskins detached itself and 
moved noiselessly, with infinite caution, across the little 
cabin toward the trembling lad. All in white it was, 
quite as Joe, in the captain’s cabin weeks before, had 
seen the Unknown. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE UNKNOWN’S FACE 


ITH a feeling closely akin to that provoked by a 
nightmare, Joe watched the sinister figure glide 
slowly toward him. His impulse was to yell, to leap 
from his bunk and run for his life, but something, per- 
haps the weakening influence of the fever, held him 
helpless. His heart pounded wildly, it seemed impossible 
to breathe in sufficient air. Surely the irregularity of his 
breathing would betray the fact that he was not asleep. 
Could the Unknown have come merely to search the 
cabin as in the case of the captain’s room? Or, rather, 
as had Johnny Martin, masquerading in the garb of the 
Unknown. Was this the Unknown, or was it the red- 
bearded sailmaker? In that minute of time in which 
the figure came nearer, Joe tried to answer the last 
question by estimating the size of the body beneath 
the white clothes. 

“This cannot be the giant sailmaker,” thought Joe; 
‘St must be the Unknown himself. He has watched for 
an opportunity when no one was with me.”’ 

A shudder passed over the lad. At the slight move- 
ment of the blanket, the robed figure hesitated. | 
“Will it leave if I appear to waken?” thought Joe. 
~ He tossed his arm and moved uneasily. 
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A hand appeared from the folds of white holding a 
short dark cord plainly visible against the cloth. Into 
the boy’s mind flashed an account he had heard in the 
forecastle, of a tribe of Africans adroit in the use of a 
_ strangling cord. Was the Unknown about to use such a 
device upon him? 

The boy was too weak to struggle; his, one escape 
lay in help coming. Breaking from the nightmare of 
inaction, he half rose from the bunk screaming at the 
top of his voice. The screams lasted but a moment, 
for with overswift movement the Unknown was upon 
the lad, forcing his weakened frame back to the mat- 
tress, a fold of the ghost cloth jammed into his mouth. 

Joe fought with all the strength he could muster, a 
heavy fear upon him that this was his end. For a second 
he almost held his own against the slight strength of the 

Unknown. His arms thrashed wildly, striking the back 
and head of the Unknown. His right hand closed upon 
a part of the cloth that hid the face of his assailant. With 
a final exertion of energy, Joe jerked downward upon 
the cloth, and the striving features of the Unknown 
were exposed to view. 

Pale, thin, unshaven countenance, eyes burning with 
an unnatural fire that at once spoke fierceness and cow- 
ardice, lips snarling back over yellow teeth—even as 
the fingers at his throat set the room to waving Joe’s 
expression told the story of a’great astonishment, a 
terrible certainty. Leering down at him was the familiar 
face of Giles Stevens! 
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A great deal can crowd through the human brain in 
the flash of a second. In addition to the deluge of aston- 
ishment there came to the lad an understanding of 
much that had transpired since the beginning of the 
voyage, and yet a great bewilderment: Why had Uncle 
Giles undergone the discomforts of hiding for months? 
Why was he so determined to get his nephew out of the 
way? 

There was a sound at the door, a smashing blow 
against the lock, and a burly figure burst into the room. 
Giles Stevens was swept into a heap upon the floor, 
and the anger-marked face of Captain Dorn came into 
Joe’s whirling vision. With a stream of oaths, he ad- 
dressed himself to the man at his feet. 

“You fool, I warned you to steer clear of the boy— 
the one person aboard who knows you! What chance 
have you to leave the boat alive if you’re found after 
the boy turns up dead from violence? You’ve got your- 
self in a pretty mess—you and your insane hurry to get 
the brown envelope. Didn’t I tell you I’d get it before 
the end of the voyage? Now what'll you do?”’ 

“Do,”’ screamed Giles Stevens, his face livid with 
passion. “If you’d kept away three minutes longer 
I’d ’a’ put an end to all this cursed hiding and schem- 
ing.” 

“You’ve put an end to the hiding, you poltroon! 
I’m through with this ghost scare that’s got the crew on 
edge. Out you come as a stowaway!” 
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“And glad of it! Not another hour in that closet!” 
snarled Giles Stevens. 

‘And what’s to be done with the boy, blunderer?” 

Joe, still gasping on the first mate’s bunk, watched 
with tragic interest while the white-clothed man with 
the evil face stumbled cursing to his feet. 

“Do with what?” he demanded, a new note in his 
voice. 

“Wake up, Stevens,” exploded Dorn. ‘‘What’s your 
plan now that the young ’un has recognized you?” 

The captain gestured toward the pale lad in the bunk, 
and Giles Stevens made a show of looking intently 
through the twilight in the direction indicated. Sud- 
denly he cried out: “I don’t know him. I never saw him 
before. Is there a reason why you should tell the others 
you think I know this boy? Will that put more gold 
eagles in your pocketbook?” 

Captain Dorn whistled a soft surprise. “So that’s 
your tack! You don*t know him, and any wild tale he 
‘may tell will come from a fever-weakened mind, eh?” 

“T have never seen him. I persuaded you to allow me 
to come this far in seclusion by reason of my eccentric 
character and by means of triple passenger fare.” 

“You are a quick thinker, Giles Stevens,” growled 
Captain Dorn, moving toward the door. “What a nee 
your cleverness is not put to honest use!” ss 

“Keep your sermons for others,” snapped Giles 
Stevens. “You stand for virtue in others and a free 
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hand for yourself! From what I’ve seen of you, Jonathan 
Dorn, you’re the last one aboard the Tongutn to qualify 
as chaplain.” 

“Nor have I a desire in that direction, unless it be to 
gain the pleasure of reading your last services!” 

As he uttered these words, Dorn placed his hand 
upon the shoulder of the ex-ghost and sent him stum- 
bling through the doorway. Without a word to Joe, 
the captain followed and closed the door. 

For hours Joe lay in restless contemplation of what 
he had experienced. He was caught helplessly in the 
net of conspiracy and sickness. What was there that 
he could do but plod on day after day with dogged de- 
termination to meet situations as best he could? For 
some unknown, powerful reason, Giles Stevens had 
submitted himself to months of confinement in hopes 
that his nephew might be done away with without 
suspicion. That reason must be tied up with the red tape 
of the brown envelope and with Joe himself. With 
money Uncle Giles had purchased the aid of the captain 
of the vessel and that of the sailmaker. He had, no 
doubt, planned first to leave the disposal of Joe in the 
hands of the sailmaker and Dorn; then, in a last- 
minute panic, brought on by the tremendous import- 
ance of getting rid of Joe, the uncle had taken secret 
passage on the Tonquin. His plans may have been also 
influenced by the glowing promises already held out to 
him regarding the investment of his money in the fur 
post. Once on board, he had made use of various chances, 
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hoping each time that Joe would disappear as though 
by accident. His chief agent had been the red-bearded 
giant, but in the recent abandoning at the Falkland 
Islands, he had persuaded Captain Dorn to make a 
clean sweep, including Ebenezer Fox and Duncan 
M’Dougall for the gratification of the captain himself. 
Johnny Martin, sensing either that the brown envelope 
was valuable in itself or that through its possession a 
greater hold could be secured upon Giles Stevens, had 
succeeded in obtaining the precious packet. 

Could the knowledge that Joe’s father was dead have 
given Giles Stevens courage to take a hand personally 
against the weakened boy? What would be the outcome 
of the uncovering of the Unknown before the crew and 
passengers? What sort of place would Giles Stevens 
take in the life aboard the Tonquin? From what had 
been said, Joe judged that his uncle would deny all 
relationship or knowledge. In that case, would there 
be any advantage in telling the real story to the passen- 


gers? Would it not be better for him to escape the sus- 


picion of having had his brain affected by the fever? 
 Joe’s meditations were interrupted by the quiet 
entrance of the first mate. 
“Mr. Fox,” the lad called in a husky voice. 
“What’s this?” exclaimed the first mate. “You 
awake? Want something? A drink?” 
“‘What I want, sir, I fear you cannot give me.” 
«Ah, I know how finicky one’s appetite becomes after 
a long sickness. You’d like to have fresh fruits and 
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delicious soups instead of what Blackboy can manu- 
facture for you from what the Tonguin carries. Wait 
until we come to the Sandwich Islands, then you can 
have your fill of land foods.” 

“T can stand what I have to eat, Mr. Fox, but what I 
want the most is quite different.” 

“Out with it, sonny,” the first mate said, seating him- 
self on the side of the bunk. 

“Sir, don’t think that it’s the fever come back on me. 
What I want most is freedom from this vessel, from 
Captain Dorn, and Johnny Martin, and from Uncle 
Giles!” 

“Well, don’t worry about your uncle; there’s an 
ocean between you and him.” 

‘So I thought, Mr. Fox, until this evening.” —_- 

“Eh? What’s that? What do you mean?” The first 


mate bent closer to observe the wan face upon the | / 


pillow. 

“Mr. Fox, awhile after you left me this evening, I 
woke to see the white-robed figure of the Unknown 
coming toward me—it was no dream. It tried to strangle 
me with a bit of cord. I screamed and struggled as best I 
could. Captain Dorn rushed in and pulled the fellow . 
off me, but not before I had torn aside the cloth. Mr. 
Fox, our visitor from Davy Jones’s locker is my Uncle 
Giles!” 

““Whee-e-e-e!”’ exclaimed the first mate. “‘He’s been 
hiding all these weeks in the captain’s cabin! Boy, 
there’s more behind all this than we’ve been able to 
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see. There must be a powerful reason to make a man 
go through all that. Your uncle must be a peculiar 
combination of cowardice and persistency—a coward 
since he did not get rid of you when you lived in La 
Rine x 

“T think,” interrupted Joe, “that he never felt the 
need of action until he found the brown envelope 


gone.” 
_ Ah, you may be right at that,” Mr. Fox said. “What 
did the captain have to say when he came in?” 

“There doesn’t seem to be much love between the 
two, but money has smoothed the way for my uncle. 
They have made up that Uncle Giles shall not know me 
at all, and they will lay any story I tell to a brain weak 
from fever.” 

‘Davy, was the brown envelope mentioned?” 

“The captain evidently has some plan, for he told 
Uncle Giles that the envelope would be found if he 
would have patience.” 

“Dorn is extremely cautious in things he plans and 
very incautious in things he decides suddenly. That was 
all that saved you to-night, Davy. The captain has 
planned a long while to help get rid of you accidentally. 
Unless I am mistaken, that’s why he wouldn’t permit 
that scoundrel uncle of yours to have his way to-night.” 

“Mr. Fox,” Joe exclaimed, raising himself on his 
elbow, “what is to be done?” 

“Get strong as soon as you can, Davy boy; and in 
the meanwhile Basile and I will keep watch as best we 
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can. My mother used to tell me that the Lord helps 
those that help themselves. At least, we will do what we 
can—and hope Providence will see us through.” 

““Wouldn’t we all be better off if we turned against the 
captain? The men would do it.” “4 

“T know that, Davy, but mutiny is a bad weapon, — 
apt to back fire. I’ve advised the men not to act but 
to put up with Dorn. He’s no worse than many a 
skipper. So far he’s not sent a man overboard with lead 
on his feet, and that’s a better record than a lot of the 
captains have. Not that I like him—oh, no! But there’d 
be blood spilt for sure if mutiny starts, and I, for one, 
want to see home again—Nancy and the baby.” 

“T wonder how the captain expects to get the mii 
from Johnny Martin?” 

“That, Davy, will depend on whether the captain 
decides to act directly or indirectly. I’m surprised that 
he hasn’t called the sailmaker in and choked the secret 
out of him; and yet, it’s like Dorn to try some other 
way. We'll see before long. Right now you owe it to 
yourself to forget danger and trouble and go to sleep.” 

As he spoke the last sentence, Mr. Fox rested a strong 
hand for a moment on Joe’s leg and then went about 
his preparations for sleep without another word. 
Thanks to the strain he had undergone, the lad dropped — 
off into slumber almost at once and slept until well into — 
the morning. 

Basile was with him when he awoke and continued 
in the role of nurse, alternately with the first mate, for 
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a number of days, until Joe was able to don his clothes 
and go about his deck duties in a sort of fashion. 

Things seemed at first as before on board the Tonquin. 
To the eye there was nothing to indicate that these 
endless billows belonged to the Pacific rather than to 
the Atlantic. There was no great difference in weather 
- from the variety encountered on the other side of the 
Horn. But there gradually came to Joe the current of 
bitter resentment felt toward the captain. A word here, 
a dark glance there, the eager looking forward to the 
arrival at the Sandwich Islands—all gave strength to 
the current. 

The seven-day wonder over the appearance of Giles 
Stevens as a wealthy stowaway had subsided. Only 
occasionally some old sailor would pause in his duties to 
expectorate to windward and exclaim: “A man that'll 
take the punishment that codger must ’a’ took has 
got something rattling in his riggin’. I’d as soon spend 
the rest of the voyage in irons as to ’a’ done what he 
done—an’ for no reason far as anybody’s heard.” 

Giles Stevens was seen constantly on the quarter 
‘deck, either alone or in the company of the captain, 
with whom he apparently had much to discuss or, at 
times, to argue. He gave no recognition to his nephew. 
To Joe he seemed a bit disappointed when the lad made 
no effort to claim kinship. The partners paid small at- 
tention to the newcomer. Alexander M’Kay may not 
have recognized the name as that of the investment 
prospect mentioned by Mr. Fisher over the breakfast 
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table in Montreal. There, too, the partners were too 
busy planning for the development of the post at the 
mouth of the Columbia to give more than passing 
attention to a person of sour disposition. 

As Joe went about his work, each day growing 
stronger under the tonic of the salt air, he kept an eye 
always to locate Giles Stevens and the red-bearded 
sailmaker. To see the figure of his uncle hunched against 
the taffrail, peering about vulturelike, would send a 
shiver of apprehension through the lad’s thin body; to 
see the fat-facéd sailmaker racing his vicious needle 
through canvas, or pumping lively tunes from his 
accordion was even more alarming, for the boy knew 
what treachery lay beneath the outward guile. Twice 
Joe tried the lid to Johnny Martin’s sea chest when no 
one else was in the forecastle, in hopes of obtaining an 
- opportunity to search for the precious envelope, but 
each time it was securely locked. 

‘“‘There’s where he has it hid,” thought Joe, “‘and it’s 
going to be hard to force the lock without bringing 
the red-beard upon me. *Tis odd that the captain ap- 
parently makes no effort to find the packet. I’m afraid — 
that if he waits until we land at the Sandwich Islands, 
Johnny Martin will be among those who won’t come 
back from shore leave. The letter may contain informa- — 
tion that will lead the sailmaker to escape as soon as 
possible.” . 

Joe paused near the galley where the red-beard was 
established on a stool with his accordion while two 
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Canadians whirled through a dance and the onlookers 
shouted the words of a song. What lay behind this 
change in the sailmaker’s conduct since the crossing 
of the equator? Did Johnny Martin anticipate mutiny? 
Did he hope to have a leading hand? Revolt might prove 
advantageous if it were to send Captain Dorn and 
Giles Stevens bubbling down to Davy Jones’s locker. 
Then the red-beard would have only a lad to reckon 
with over the envelope. 

“Here,” cried Aymes, elbowing through the circle, 
“let me have your old bellows a-minute, Johnny. I 
know a tune as’ll put pepper in their blood.” 

The sailmaker waved a refusing hand. “There’s not 
a one as could hold the old girl together ’cept’n me, and 
I knows how sad you’d be if you was to break her, 
Aymes, an’ how wrought up the rest ’ud feel if we'd 
have no more music on the voyage.” 

“That’s a fact,” cried several. “Johnny Martin 
knows the ropes well enough to bring out a tune, an’ 
we don’t want the ’cordion busted.” 

So Aymes subsided without having had his hands 
on the instrument. 

‘‘ The sailmaker’s fond of his music box,” said Alexan- 
der Ross, who was standing at Joe’s elbow, “and, from 
the looks of it, the thing might fall to pieces at any note. 
There’s times when it doesn’t work the best, sorta gets 
the heaves, but Johnny just gives her a shake and is at it 
again.” 

“Tt bothers the captain—the music, I mean,” re- 
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marked Joe, noticing Dorn pacing to and fro on the 
quarter deck. 

“Yes, tis another thing to irritate. Look at him 
now. If I’m not mistaken, he’s losing his temper rapidly. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he were to take the instru- 
ment and heave it overboard. He has ” 

The clerk’s words were interrupted by the angry 
shout of the captain: “Mr. Fox, get every man on 
board assembled on the main deck. I have a word to 
say to them!” 


CHAPTER XXI 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT! 


HAT the captain had to say was the subject of 

much whispered speculation as the crew and pas- 
sengers slowly assembled on the main deck below the 
place where Dorn stood with folded arms and firm-set 
jaw. Joe, hovering on the outskirts, watched the ex- 
pression of suspicion and discontent that marked the 
faces of those gathering. If they were to be subjected 
to some new indignity, if some fresh regulation or 
restriction was to be laid upon them, this might be an 
opportunity to declare openly against the captain. 
Glances centered somewhat on Johnny Martin, as 
- though he was looked to as a leader. 

Joe wondered whether the captain was aware of that 
focusing of the crowd’s leadership upon the red-beard. 
Surely Dorn was wise enough to sense the attitude of 
the crowd and to know that only a small spark was 
necessary to ignite the smoldering feelings toward 
mutiny. Yet there was nothing in the face of the captain 
that betrayed uneasiness, nor was there in the ring of 
his voice when he leaned forward on the rail and spoke. 

““Men”-—the restlessness in the crowd ceased with 
the sound of Dorn’s words—‘‘we are going to have 
inspection, You will remain where you are while your 
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bags and belongings are brought up by two men under 
the direction of Mr. Fox and Mr. Mumford. Mr. Fox, 
proceed as I directed you.” 

Having thus announced his intention, the captain 
began to pace back and forth upon the quarter deck 
while the first and second mate went forward on their 
errand. A buzz of excitement swept over the crowd. 

““What’s he up to?” 

“He’s no right prying into my things!” 

“Right, is it? He’s the right to take your innards 
apart an’ then kick ya off inta the ocean, if he likes!” 

“°Tis a relic of his man-o’-war days,” muttered 
Aymes. “Turn-out is what they calls it. And if any 
stolen property is found, I pity the fellow as has it.” 

“So,” flashed Joe’s thoughts, “this is the captain’s 
scheme for locating the brown envelope. When it comes 
to light—if it does—then Uncle Giles or he will lay 
claim to it. A fine scheme, surely! Before long we'll 
see what Johnny Martin has put away in his locked 
sea chest.” 

But the sailmaker gave no signs of worry over the 
coming search. Instead he pulled his accordion from 
under his arm and began to play softly. Joe noticed — 
that the tunes were no longer the Canadian boating 
songs, but snatches from stirring battle music! Was he 
cleverly making use of his instrument to excite the 
sailors and passengers to action? The lad felt that the 
music had a tensing effect upon the crowd. 
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“Play ’er right out, Johnny,” suggested Roberts, in 
_a muffled tone. “”Tis what we all need to put backbone 
where our wishbone be.” 

The sailmaker grinned but shook his head with a 
slight nod in the direction of the quarter deck. “If the 
cap wants ta see our dirty socks, I’d be the last one to 
spoil his fun. Maybe he’s hopin’ he’ll find somethin’ ta 
_ cuss the Canadians about. Well, I kinda hope he does; 
ain’t nothin’ happened for weeks, seems like.” 

“Come on,” urged Roberts quietly, “you’re the one 
as can lead us against the sea bully. You’re his match; 
you can down any man aboard. You lead an’ the rest ’ll 
follow fast enough.” 

Once more Johnny Martin shook his head: “Let’s 
wait a bit an’ see what comes to light in this newfangled 
inspection his majesty’s ordered. Plans haven’t gone 
far enough. If we’re to strike, we can’t afford to lose.” 

Joe’s eyes widened at this new evidence that the 
Tonguin might at any time break into insurrection. 

The mates with their helpers came down the deck, 
laden with bags and bundles. As they placed them in 
the circle beneath the rail where the captain stood, Dorn 
_ spoke. “As the bundles are taken up for inspection, the 
owner is to step forward. Mr. Fox, you will display 
everything out upon the deck, and in case a man sees 
a thing that is his, he is to voice his claim to it at 
once.” - 

“Ah, just as I thought!” muttered Aymes, and the 
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group moved closer to where the first mate crouched 
over the personal belongings. A bag was opened, its — 
contents were spread about, all observed the articles, 
and then the owner repacked his things. 

When the second bundle was opened, an exclama- 
tion arose from Vanderhuff, the tailor: “”Tis my pam- © 
phlet”’—indicating a dog-eared paper; “’tis my pam- 
phlet on religion that’s been missin’ for weeks.” 

“Who owns this stuff?” roared Dorn, pounding on 
the rail with his fist. 

Tom Watkins, a sailor, slouched forward. 

“How came you by that pamphlet, Watkins?” de- 
manded the captain. “Does it belong to you?” 

The sailor hesitated. “It’s the tailor’s, sir.” 

Admitted theft,” declared Dorn. “‘ You’re on rogue’s 
mess for fifteen days!” 

“T never stole it, Captain!” exclaimed Watkins. — 
“He loaned a 7 
“Not another word unless you want the irons and 
a flogging,” shouted Dorn. 

Watkins made haste to gather up his things and re- 
treat with no further attempt at explanation. Fifteen 
days on the scanty fare of rogue’s mess was in no way — 
a joke when a man must still continue his share of the — 
boat work. . 

A half dozen passed inspection before Joe’s meager 
bundle came to view. When the lad stepped forward to 
indicate ownership, he noticed that Giles Stevens left 
his position at the side of the quarter deck and saun- 
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tered toward the place where the captain was standing. 
Mr. Fox, having untied the piece of hemp that held the 
small roll together, opened the bundle. There was the 
old shirt that had been given him by the first mate 
himself, two pairs of socks that had come as a gift from 
young Robert Stuart, the blanket coat from the voya- 
geurs, and a long-bladed carving knife that had trem- 
bled in the mast above Joe’s head weeks ago. 

An exclamation or so was audible at the sight of the 
knife, and almost at once the captain’s voice rang out: 

“Davy Jones, that knife was stolen from my private 
cabin!” 

“Yes, sir,” cried Joe instantly, “and the person who 
stole it threw it at me the night of the big fog.” 

“A cock-and-bull story if there ever was one,” ex- 
ploded Dorn. “Fetch me the knife, and we'll see if 
rogue’s mess will not take such wild stories out of your 
mind in the next fortnight. The fever must have left 
your wits weak.” 

‘Not so weak, sir, but I could tell you a thing or so 
about the man that’s at your elbow!”’ exclaimed Joe, 
_ goaded by this new injustice. 

“Keep quiet, you young fool,” muttered the first 
mate from near by. At Joe’s words a quiet fell over the 
crowd and the partners left their position near the mast 
and moved forward as though anxious to hear. 

“More evidence that his mind’s unfit,” Captain Dorn 
replied promptly. 

Joe flashed open his mouth as though to reply, but 
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restrained himself with an effort. He longed to tell the 
world what he knew of Giles Stevens and Jonathan 
Dorn; he earnestly hoped that some day the opportun- 
ity would present itself. However, nothing was to be 
gained at this moment by awakening the wrath of the 
captain, so the lad took the knife up the stairs and 
handed it to the captain with no more than a steady 
look in the direction of Giles Stevens, whose face wore 
a satisfied leer. 

Thus the inspection ran on for more than an hour 
with nothing more worthy of note until the two helpers 
appeared carrying the great chest that Johnny Martin 
had brought aboard months earlier in New York. Both 
the captain and Giles Stevens displayed special interest 
in the opening of the sailmaker’s chest, but the red- 
beard himself went on with his quiet playing after he 
had delivered the key to Mr. Fox. 

“Well,” thought Joe, “either he is a clever one at 
not showing his feelings, or else he has not hidden the 
brown envelope in the chest. Perhaps he has outwitted 
the captain, after all.” 

“Now we shall get back everything we lost!’’ Ander- 
son remarked in a joking whisper that penetrated the , 
group. 

“Sure, Johnny Martin, he keeps ’er full,” said Basile, 
in a low tone. “Full up it is wi’ wallets he has picked — 
from pockets.” 1 

The music paused while the sailmaker darted a black 
look in Basile’s direction. The remark had not passed — 
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unnoticed, nor had the insinuation been taken as a joke. 
Gradually the bitter feeling poet the voyageur and 
the red-beard was growing... 

Mr. Fox, having pulled up the me to es chest, was 
busy removing a variety of things from within. A 
number of articles of clothing came to view. 

“Shake each of those out carefully, Mr. Fox,” di- 
rected Dorn, with a frown. 

A motion of Basile’s hand to cover his nose, suggest- 
ing that such a shaking would loose unpleasant odors, 
brought a chuckle of laughter from most of the on- 
lookers and another black look from Johnny Martin. 
Mr. Fox went on with his task. 

A heavy clasp knife, a telescope, a red blanket, a 
package of large needles, a half-dozen pairs of socks, 
three plugs of black tobacco, a short length of stout 
- rope—the bottom was uncovered and still, Joe, who 
had crowded near, could see no sign of the brown en- 
velope, unless it was tied up in the last roll of black 
cloth that the first mate now held in his hands. 

“Open it up, Mr. Fox,” growled Dorn. “Don’t keep 
us waiting.” 

The sailmaker began to chuckle heartily: “You'll be 
surprised, sir, to see the present what was give me by a 
sailor what sailed for years with some loose gentlemen 
of the sea. You'll be surprised——”’ 

A gasp of astonishment came from the crowd as the 
cloth opened up in Mr. Fox’s hands. It was a flag—a 
black background with skull and crossbones in the 
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center—no other than a Jolly Roger such as tele flew 
from their topmasts. 

Joe’s thoughts flashed back to what he had overheard 
of Johnny Martin’s conversation with James Dorn in 
the hut of bones, and in his mind he doubted the sail- 
maker’s assertion that the flag had been a gift. It was 
more likely that the sailmaker had brought the flag 
along in hopes that occasion to use it might arise. The 
plans for mutiny might well end in a proposal of piracy. 
That Captain Dorn was wrought up by the sight of the 
flag was evident. 

“Martin,” he shouted, “bringing such a rag aboard 
this honest ship is little short of mutiny itself. When 
did you get that flag?” 

“Sir,” replied the sailmaker, in his high-pitched 
voice, “as I said a minute ago, that Jolly Roger was 
given me as a present by a lone sailor what come to 
my shop in New York.” 

“Humph!” Dorn snorted. “What did you intend 
doing with that flag?” 

“Not a thing, sir, other than keepin’ it as a curios- 
ity.” 

“But you haven’t shown it to a soul as a curiosity, 
have you?” aon 

“Well, maybe I ain’t got round to it,” suggested — 
Johnny Martin. 

“And maybe you’d never get round until your fellow 
sailors had mutinied and outlawed themselves in every 
port,” shouted Dorn. “Then ’twould have been a 
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pretty curiosity to show on the flag line. You, Davy 
Jones, take that flag and throw it overboard!” 

A new voice put in: it was James Dorn, the captain’s 
brother: ‘‘But, Captain, the flag is re 

The remark was cut off by the captain’s angry bellow: 
“James Dorn, who gave you authority to voice an 
opinion? You forget that I am captain of this vessel by 
choice but your brother through no fault of mine! And 
to give you time to discover my meaning, you will spend 
the next fortnight in your quarters.” 

The crestfallen expression in the face of James Dorn 
changed to one of sullen stubbornness as he slouched 
away toward the companionway. 

“Now, Davy, do as you were told with that flag,” 
commanded the captain. 

Joe stepped forward, took the black flag from the 
hands of the first mate, and walked to the bulwark. 
Wadding the cloth into a ball, he flung it out upon the 
waves and watched it left behind as the Tonguin hur- 
ried on. 

Johnny Martin, tense with sneering anger, stood 
trembling during Joe’s errand, almost ready, it would 
seem, to burst out in open rebellion. As he returned, a 
remark too low for Joe to catch drew a guffaw from the 
crowd. The effect on the red-bearded sailmaker was 
terrifying. With a scream of ungovernable rage, he 
dropped his accordion and launched himself at Basile. 

The Canadian spread his legs and crouched instantly 
to meet the attack, but the force of the rush carried him 
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backward into the scattering crowd. It seemed for a 
moment that he must go down under the fierce blows 
rained upon him by the giant red-beard. Leaping side- 

- ways, Basile eluded the swinging arms for an instant 
and won the opportunity to regain his balance. Then 
he rushed the sailmaker, beating him back with short, 
hammerlike blows that brought a look of dismayed 
surprise to the red face. With the quickness of a cat, 
Johnny Martin grappled to save himself from punish- 
ment. Heaving, twisting, grasping, the two lunged 
back and forth in the circle like two bull moose with 
locked horns. 

Joe, tense with excitement, flashed a glance to the 
captain. Giles Stevens had a detaining hand upon 
Dorn’s arm. Both he and the captain were watching the 
struggle eagerly. Apparently Dorn had decided not to 
interfere. Did he think that the fight might serve to 
discipline the red-beard? Was he in hopes that the sail- 
maker’s standing with the crew would be lost in case he 
was not victorious? A chance kick sent the sailmaker’s 
accordion sliding to Joe’s feet. The boy seized it from 
the deck and continued to hold it from harm as the 
fight proceeded. 

Basile had broken away from the apelike arms of the 
red-beard. He was at it again with those terrific short- 
arm punches that battered through the defense and 
rocked the huge sailmaker. In response to the hilarious 
cries of Canadians and crew alike, the man of the North 
was sweeping his opponent at will about the deck. 
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His method was more that of a trained fighter than that 
of a French voyageur. A splendid sight he made, a god 
of the out-of-doors punishing a mountain of flesh with 
blows to head and jaw and heart. 

And then, in frantic desperation, the sailmaker low- 
ered his head and put his all into a rush that blows 
could not stop. His arms circled Basile’s waist. There 
‘was a second of furious surging. Basile’s feet shot out 
from under him and he struck the deck with the red- 
beard flat upon him. A cry of pain came from the 
Canadian. Above the clamor, Joe heard the voice of 
Roberts: 

“‘T,ook—Martin has a hold with his teeth!” 

In the tangle of the fighters, Joe saw that what 
Roberts had said was true. The sailmaker’s teeth were 
fixed in Basile’s left forearm. Joe saw the Canadian’s 
tight hand snap downward to the face of the red-beard, 
and almost at once a horrid groan broke from Johnny 
Martin. 

“Gouge his eyes out!” cried a dozen voices. 

There was a wrenching movement of the right hand. 
The teeth loosened their hold upon Basile’s arm. Back- 
ward Johnny Martin flung himself, his face distorted, 
his whole frame heaving with effort. An amazing spring, 
and he was on his feet directly in front of Joe, his arm 
poising a knife that had flashed in his hand. All in a 
fraction of time, Joe jerked the accordion above his own 
head and crashed it full against the red hair before 
him. At the same moment Basile shot himself from a 
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crouch, with a lightning blow that took the sailmaker 
smack under the chin. Joe’s blow had served to disturb 
the knife aim, and the terrific jolt from the Canadian sent 
the sailmaker’s head back with a snap. For a moment 
the huge body wavered, then it lost balance, the knees 
gave way, and down Johnny Martin sank, inert upon 
the deck. 

Basile stood for a moment over his enemy, rivulets 
of sweat pouring from his face, then, clasping his fore- 
arm where the blood trickled from the sailmaker’s bite, 
he stumbled into the arms of his shouting comrades. 

“T’anks, Davy!” he called over his shoulder to Joe 
who was standing with the wreck of the accordion in 
his hands. 

The lad, gazing down at the unconscious sailmaker, 
resisted the impulse to kick the fallen mountain of flesh. 
But a few minutes ago and he had been spoken of as 
the best man aboard the vessel, as the logical leader in 
case of mutiny, and now he lay stripped of all his glory 
so far as the crew was concerned—a broken man. 

“Some day,” thought Joe, “I hope I’ll have the 
strength to meet Johnny Martin or any such man and 
give him a beating just as Basile did. Well, the accor- 
dion has played its last tune, from the looks of things; 
now I'll have to answer for ruining it. Another grudge 
for the sailmaker to lay up to me!” 

The lad raised the instrument, bent and torn, with 
bellows half ripped from the frame, and shook it gingerly 
to see whether it would fall to pieces entirely. From the 
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folds of the broken bellows an edge of brown paper 
extended. Impulsively, Joe gave it a pull. Out of the 
instrument slid that which caused the lad’s heart to 
- break into double time and his hand to tremble vio- 
lently. Once more he held the brown envelope, tied 
with red tape and sealed with wax—that message from 
his lost father! 

All had happened so rapidly, confusion still reigned 
about Joe. The attention of those on deck centered on 
the victorious Basile. Instinctively, the lad jerked the 
brown envelope toward his shirt to conceal the precious 
package, but the familiar cackle of his uncle’s laughter 
sounded from thé quarter deck. Joe looked up. With 
pointing finger, Giles Stevens was directing Dorn’s 
attention to the boy. The pieces of the accordion 
dropped with a tiny clatter to the deck beside the un- 
conscious musician. Joe clutched his envelope tightly 
in his left hand and darted toward the companionway. 


CHAPTER XXII 


‘*MAN OVERBOARD!”’ 


A JOE leaped away on his run with the brown en- 
velope, he had no definite idea as to what he could 
do. Various plans came to mind: he would hide the 
envelope and then resist all efforts to make him reveal 
the hiding place; he would break the seals and read 
what he could as he ran; he would fling the envelope 
overboard rather than allow the captain to obtain it 
again. This last idea was a foolish one, for at once he 
would relinquish all chance of learning his father’s mes- 
sage, whereas even if the envelope were in the captain’s 
hands, there was always the possibility of recovering it. 

The captain was shouting orders: ‘‘Catch that fool 
boy, he’s gone daffy from his sickness. Catch him before 
he hurts himself, and fetch him here.” 

A hurried glance over his shoulder revealed Giles 
Stevens dancing wildly about near Dorn, adding his 
cries and curses to what the captain had said. And then 
Joe stopped abruptly, spun about on his heel, and 
walked calmly back toward the stairs that led to the 
quarter deck. After all, why should he break himself 
upon the inevitable? He was within the captain’s power, 
and since he had decided not to destroy the letter, it 
was better for him to give in meekly. Perhaps the fever 
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had taken some of the “fight” out of him. As he went, 
he waved aside several sailors who approached as 
though to lay hands upon him. 

“Tm all right,” he cried. “All the captain wants is 
this envelope; I’m taking it to him, although it is rightly 
mine.” 

The sailors fell back at the coolness of his voice. There 
could be no reason for thinking that Davy Jones was 
not in his right mind. Did he not answer steadily and 
look with a calm glance? So far as the ownership of the 
envelope—that might be another of the captain’s acts 
of tyranny. i 

The lad mounted the stairs for the second time and 
stood before the captain, still clutching the envelope. 

“What do you want, sir?” 

“Are you such a fool,” growled Dorn, in a low voice, 
“as to stand there and ask us what we want? You 
-know! Hand me that envelope you took from the sail- 
maker’s accordion!” 

“Captain Dorn,’ ventured Joe, “’tis mine, and you 
know it just as you know that that man beside you is 
my father’s brother.” 

“Tf it weren’t that I hate to strike a sick one, I’d give 
you a cuff that would put you alongside that worthless 
sailmaker,’” muttered Dorn, seizing the brown envelope 
from Joe’s grasp. Giles Stevens, in turn, reached to take 
it from Dorn, but with an oath the captain knocked the 
eager hand aside and thrust the brown envelope into his 


own pocket. Then he turned to the rail and shouted: 
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“Mr. Mumford, slush some water over that lump of 
fat lying there on the deck. Get some life into it.” 

For a minute Joe was left beside his uncle. “Uncle 
Giles,” he pleaded, “‘get back that message from my 
father for me! You promised him you would care for 
me, instead you have done your best to kill me!” 

An unholy light crept into the crafty eyes of Giles 
Stevens. “I never saw you before!” he cried. ‘“What do 
you mean?” 

“This!” replied Joe fiercely. “The day will come—it 
cannot be far cased you will pay “os for what 
you have done to me.’ 

Then Joe walked down the stairs and went about his _ 
chores not knowing that, in the intensity of the mo- © 
ment, he had uttered a dreadful prophecy. The time 
was not long distant when Giles Stevens was to an- 
swer for at least part of his sins. 

Uneventful days followed the great fight between 
Basile and Johnny Martin. Days in which the sailmaker 
slunk about his duties without a word to anyone; days 
in which Joe regained his strength despite the punish- 
ment of rogue’s mess; days in which the Tonguin scur- 
ried northward across the equator through heavy storms 
and contrary winds until, on the eleventh of February, 
the white peaks of Mauna Loa came to view. 

“Ah, Davy boy,” cried the first mate, as they stood 
together on the main deck, “there you see one of the 
Sandwich volcanoes. “Tis called Mona-Roah by the 
natives. The great navigator Captain Cook lost his life 
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within the shadow of that peak. He played his hold 
on the natives too hard. At first they thought he was a 
god, but finally they could stand him no longer. They 
killed him, and I guess offered him up as a sacrifice to 
their gods.” 

“Mr. Fox,” asked Joe, “now that Johnny Martin 
is out, so far as leading a mutiny, will the men put up 
with Dorn or will they turn on him like the natives 
turned on Captain Cook?” 

“‘There will be trouble before we get away from the 
Sandwich Islands, or I don’t know the crew. There’s 
hardly a man among them that hasn’t tasted Dorn’s 
fist in the past fortnight. Not a day goes by but that he 
quarrels anew with the passengers, the partners, or this 
miserable uncle of yours!” 

“T think he argues with Uncle Giles over the broben 

envelope,” said Joe. “From a stray word here and there, 
I gather that Dorn is trying to sell it to Uncle Giles for 
some large amount. And, Mr. Fox, I believe he has 
~~ broken the seals and read the letter my father wrote. 
_ He had Uncle Giles frantic yesterday, and he stopped 
- me once to gloat over me.’ 
_-— * What did he say to you?” 

“‘He said something like this: ‘Ah, Davy Jones, if 
you knew what I could do for you! If you only knew, 

 you’d be down on your knees to me this very minute!” 

“Hm!” ejaculated the first mate. “What did you say 
to that?”’ 

Well, I guess I didn’t say what I should have. I 
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told him he has a bigger imagination than I have, and 
then he cussed me proper. Ha! Any time I get down on 
my knees to that fellow 3 

“Was that the only thing he said?” interrupted Mr. 
Fox. 

“‘Oh, he asked me a lot of questions about the part- 
ners, to see if I’d heard anything more about their plans 
to turn the new country over to the British, but I'd 
nothing to tell him there. He seemed to think I wasn’t 
telling him all I knew, said something about my having 
turned British already. I didn’t figure just what he 
meant by that, but it made me mad. I told him that 
I’m first and always an American.” 

~ “Good boy, Davy; you can’t go far wrong in this 
world if you hold to the ideals of a true American. Be 
brave for the sake of freedom—freedom from all that’s 
mean and crooked.” 

“That means freedom from this vessel, Mr. Fox! I 
know that some of the men are going to try to desert 
when we land at the Sandwich Islands. Would you ad- 
vise me to try my luck also?” 

“That’s a hard question, Davy, but I don’t see that 
you'll benefit much by trying to stay at Ohehy. Your © 
whole future is tied up with the brown envelope, unless 
I’m mistaken. Things may work out your way, finally. 
Wait and see what happens when we are taking on food 
and water at the Islands.” 

Although it was morning when the snow-capped 
peaks were first discerned, it was toward evening before 
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the Tonquin was close enough for those aboard to dis- 
tinguish the huts of the islanders. Joe had mounted the 
fore rigging in order better to enjoy the picturesque 


scenery. From the foaming waves on the beach arose a 


border of lower country covered with cocoa trees and 
banana trees. Despite the thickness of the foliage, the 
lad could-see here and there the huts of the islanders. 
The frequent valleys that opened up from the hills were 
apparently well cultivated, and the lofty mountains 


_ behind were covered with dense forests to their very 


summits, except in the case of those of extreme height, 


_ whose tops glittered with perpetual snow. 


“Ah,” thought Joe, “Mona-Roah is a sacred white 
goddess clothed in green of many shades, and those 
frothing waves upon the beach are a lace edging for the 


hem of the robe of the goddess. What a contrast is this 


rich country with the Falkland Islands! Tis more like 
a Paradise than anything I ever dreamed of. If the 
Spaniard’s Oregon is half as fine as what this looks to 


~ be, President Jefferson’s dream of a great country along 
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the Pacific for Americans must soon come true.” 


“Hey, Basile!” Joe shouted down to the Canadian, 


who was leaning on the bulwark; “from here you can 


catch the very perfume of the forests. ”Tis not like the 
pine smell of our own woods, but ’tis worth coming up 


e for.” 


The boy leaned out in his eagerness, his foot slipped, 
and downward he plunged. A swift drop of a dozen feet, 
and Joe struck the breeze-taut shrouds with a resound- 
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ing smack. As though he had landed upon a spring- 
board, the lad rebounded like an acrobat some twenty 
feet from the ship’s side and fell, struggling wildly, until 
he hit the ocean and disappeared beneath the waves. 
Down, down through green water, striving convul- 
sively to keep from drawing it into his aching lungs, 
fighting every inch of the way to cease the downward 
progress—it seemed as though the beating of his heart — 
had become that of a sledge hammer, as though his lungs 
must give in to the demands of the waters. And then he 
was moving upward, so slowly! Would he be able to 
hold out long enough? Not another second could he 
stand it: he must open his mouth—he must! He—— 
A wild delirium of choking, of half water, half air in 
his mouth, of threshing effort to keep the waves from 
engulfing him once more. Then his breath came better, © 
his head cleared slightly, and he saw the Tonquin heav- 
ing to some distance ahead; strung along between him 
and the vessel he made out two barrels, a hen-coop, 
several benches, and a chair bobbing on the waves. 
His shipmates had tried to help him, but none of the 
things was close enough to do him any good, and he 
could make no headway in the waves. All that kept him 
afloat, even temporarily, was the pair of grease- and 
tar-splotched overalls that he had on. These acted as a 
life preserver. Every second the waves were besting 
him; he could not keep his face free of water. He could 
never hold out until the quarter boat reached him. 
Was this the end? Was it here that he was to be 
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handed his ticket to Davy Jones’s locker? After these 
long months of fearful existence, was he to go down 
through his own carelessness? The secret of the brown 
envelope he would never know! 

How terrible the water was! How insistent! How re- 
_lentless! Something without a soul or mercy! An awful 
giant that bore a thousand blows and yet closed in 
with green darkness—forgetful darkness—black noth- 
ingness! ; 

The body was floating face downward in the tossing 
waves, unable to sink because of the wide canvas trou- 
sers, when the quarter boat came alongside. Strong 
hands pulled it aboard, and willing sailors raced the 
small boat toward the Tonquin. : 

“Any hope, sir?”’ asked Ems, as the boatswain put 
his ear to the lad’s bare chest. 

“T can’t rightly tell, men,” replied Anderson; “there 
may be a spark of life left. Pull as strong as you know 

how. We might save him if we can get him aboard in 
time.” 

Captain Dorn and Giles Stevens were at the taffrail 
when the boat came within hailing distance of the 
Tonquin. 

“You, there, Mr. Anderson,” bellowed Dorn through 
his trumpet, “pick up those barrels and benches.” 

“What?” answered the first mate, unable to credit 


his ears. 
“Pick up that stuff that was thrown overboard!” 


_ replied the captain. © 
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“ Aye, aye, sir, just as soon as we get Davy on board.” 

“You'll put no corpse aboard until you’ve picked 
up the stuff!” roared Dorn. 

“But, sir, there may be a chance to save the lad!” 

“About with you! You'll never set foot on this deck 
until you’ve obeyed me!” 

An angry rumble went up from the crew and passen- 
gers on the main deck; Alexander M’Kay stepped to 
the captain as though to protest, but as Dorn stood his 
ground there was no other course than for the quarter 
boat to pull about and load the trumpery that had been 
thrown over to save Joe. Fully fifteen minutes was con- 
sumed in this task, but at last the captain permitted 
the boat to come alongside, and the apparently lifeless — 
body was hoisted on board. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. M’Kay saw to it that every known 
means were tried to restore animation. A certain amount 
of the swallowed water was gotten rid of by rolling 
the body over a barrel, then the body was stripped and 
rubbed vigorously with salt, and finally rolled in warm 
blankets. | 

“Keep at it, Basile,” cried Mr. Fox; “keep rubbing 
his legs from the feet upward toward the heart. There’s 
still a chance.” 

“Took,” Alexander M’Kay exclaimed, “there’s a 
flush coming back into the lad’s face!” 

“Right you are, sir,” cried the first mate, and a shout 
went up from the onlookers—a shout that was not 
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echoed by Captain Dorn and Giles Stevens on the 
quarter deck. 

Ten minutes later, Joe was breathing regularly; he 
opened his eyes, stirred slightly, and made as though to 
speak. The first mate bent close to watch the words. 

““I—been—clear—to Davy Jones’s locker—an’ back 


: again,” the boy murmured slowly. 


By morning Joe was as good as ever, despite his near 
fatal experience. He listened with a smile to the account 
Alexander Ross gave him of all that had taken place 
aboard the Tonquin. 

“The captain,” Joe said, when the clerk was done, 
‘did all that he could to help an accident be the last 
of me; he’s been wishing for just such a chance ever 
since the voyage started, and Giles Stevens, who played 


the ghost, has been just as anxious to get rid of me.” 


“This last was a narrow squeeze for you, young 


— fellow!” 


i had.” 


“Tis not the first nor the last, Mr. Ross.” 

“You might make it the last by losing yourself off 
there in those forests, Davy.” 

“They look inviting after such a voyage as we've 


The Tonquin had just hauled to, in deep water op- 
posite the bay of Karaka-koua which curved for a long 
mile unsheltered except on one side, where a ragged 
front of coral rock rose in high battery fashion with two 
bushy trees on it waving in the wind like flags. On 
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each of the points of the bay that formed the entrance 
to the harbor could be seen the huts of the villages. 
The intervening water was already alive with native 
outrigger canoes headed for the merchantman. Pres- 
ently these were alongside the Tonquin, revealing stal-— 
wart natives almost red in color, tattooed in a variety 
of fantastic designs, offering for sale cabbages, yams, 
bananas, taro, watermelons, and poultry. A brisk trade 
was struck up at once with glass beads, cotton cloth, 
needles, and iron rings in payment for the food. Joe 
was presently established on a coil of rope behind the 
galley, with a bunch of bananas and two watermelons 
which he had purchased at the expense of the buttons 
that ordinarily held his shirt together. Here was a divine 
relief from the salty provisions of the vessel. 

Toward evening a sea breeze enabled the Tonquin to 
get inside the harbor, where the anchor ran down four- 
teen fathoms to a coral bottom. 

That night, Joe, who was suffering because of the 
quantity of fruit he had consigned to a water-soaked | 
stomach, noted four figures leave their hammocks in 
the fo’c’sle and steal up the companionway. 

‘We are near enough to land,” thought Joe, between 
groans, “for the sailors to put their threats of desertion 
into effect. These fellows have had their fill of Captain 
Dorn. We'll see them no more.” 

He thought for a moment of joining them if possible, 
but was dissuaded by the pangs that tore at his abused 
stomach. Desertion called for a bravery that was not 
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hampered by nine bananas and the major portion of 
two huge watermelons. 
When morning came, it was discovered that, instead 


of four, as Joe had thought, five sailors had disappeared. 


Captain Dorn stormed and stamped about the quarter 
deck at this new state of affairs. He called up all hands, 
he swore, he threatened, he abused the whole company 
in as finished a manner as he had yet displayed, but, 
with all that, he was no nearer a solution to his difficulty. 
The men listened to the tirade with sullen looks, for the 


_. most part wishing that they were with those who had 


deserted. 

Joe’s glance traveled from the snarling features of 
Captain Dorn to those of Giles Stevens, who leaned 
against the cabin house, to the four partners who stood 
together on their designated side of the quarter deck, 


- onto the sullen sailmaker slouching against the bulwark 


on the main deck, and then to the group of crew and 


_ passengers gathered at the captain’s command. 


The brilliant sunshine, the sweet odor of the land 


breeze, the shrill cries of sea gulls mingling with the 


shouts of the islanders paddling about the Tonguin in 
their canoes—in such a setting there was no hint of the 
bitter hatred and dissension that tore greedily at the 


success of the expedition. 


Could the captain retain his position of tyrannical 
isolation and still keep his crew from quietly vanishing 
from under his thumb? 


CHAPTER XXIII 


INTO THE NIGHT 


OE was startled from his observation of the sullen 
group on the deck of the Tonguin by the captain’s 
voice directed at him: “‘ Davy Jones, come here!” 

Joe stepped forward apprehensively. 

“What do you know about this desertion? Did you 
overhear or see anything?” continued the captain. 

“No and yes,” replied Joe. “I ie 

“You young impudence!” cried the red-faced Dorn. 
“What do you mean by such an answer?” 

“Well, sir,” said the boy, “I haven’t overheard a 
thing, except general remarks such as have been passed 
lately about the hard lot aboard the Tonguin, but I did 
see four men leave the fo’c’sle last night.” 

“And how did it happen that you refrained from going 
with them?” sneered Dorn. 

“There were two reasons,” said Joe, when he saw that — 
an answer to the sarcasm was expected. “In the first © 
place, I was not asked to join their break for freedom, or 
else I would probably have planned to go, but I guess 
the best reason I can give is that I had made a pig of 


myself on bananas and watermelons yesterday after- 
23> 
noon. 
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A ripple of amusement running over the crowd served 
_ to break the tension that had grown so close to the dan- 
ger point. 
“Captain Dorn,” spoke up Alexander M’Kay, “you 
have given us small cause to help you, but this expedi- 
- tion cannot be halted at these islands. You will find us 
ready to do everything within our power to man the 
vessel. So far as the deserters are concerned, I believe 
the natives can locate them without trouble and bring 
them back. Offer to pay well for their return.” 
Captain Dorn was somewhat taken aback by this 
open offer of help from a quarter where he had expected 
opposition, but he put the partner’s suggestion regard- 
ing the deserters into operation at once. From the taff- 
rail he carried on a conversation, chiefly pantomime, 
with the natives in the assembled canoes. Finally, 
pulling off the brass-buttoned coat that he wore, he 
gave the islanders to understand that the coat would go 
to the one who found the deserters, and that each man 
who helped in the return of the sailors should receive 
‘two yards of cloth. The offer was enough to make the 
canoes shoot through the waves for the beach with a 
great shout from the excited paddlers, and within an 
hour Roberts, Ems, Runkle, and Johnston had been 
produced and bundled unceremoniously up over the 
side of the Tonquin to face the belligerent captain. 
Anderson, the boatswain, was not to be found. 

Dorn passed on the cases promptly. The Yankees, 
Roberts and Runkle, were confined below, Johnston 


t% 
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was clapped into irons, and Ems, who apparently was 
the leader, was tied up by his waist to the mainmast 
and given a flogging that set the blood to dripping from 
his bare back. 

_ By the time he had witnessed the punishment, Joe 
was devoutly grateful for the stomachache of the previ- © 
ous night which had prevented his desertion. He pic- 
tured his own flogging, had he been captured and re- 
turned to the captain’s mercy, yet he envied Anderson, 
who so far had not been located by the searching na- 
tives. Anderson was for the time free of the Tonguin 
and the captain’s cruelty. Somewhere in the dark green 
of the forests the boatswain lay in hiding. If he escaped 
detection until the vessel sailed, he would, no doubt, 
be taken in by the natives and would spend the rest of 
his days in luxurious idleness. 

Joe sighed. What would it be like to be one’s own 
master, to work or play as one pleased, to be free from 
the fear of sudden death, or punishment such as that 
being endured by the man now writhing at the mast? 
How would it seem once more to live a life of calmness 
filled with uneventful days? As Joe turned that last 
thought in his mind, he was not sure that he would, of 
his own choice, go back to a quiet life; adventure was a 
pleasant master even though an exacting one. 

The general upheaval aboard the Tonquin, caused by 
the desertion, was a good thing for the expedition. In 
a measure, the atmosphere was cleared and the task of 
taking on fresh provisions went on. rapidly with a co- 
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operation between captain and passengers that had not 
been felt before. The partners, forgetting animosities, 
joined hand in hand with the captain in providing for the 
wants of the ship. 

After several days of brisk trading, it was discovered 
that the chief of the island resided at a place called 
Tocaigh Bay, some distance off. In hopes of securing 
more fresh meat the captain set sail for that place, but 
upon arrival, in an interview with the governor, a white 
man named John Young discovered that the king of 
the island had forbidden the sale of pork. Whereupon the 
Tonquin spread canvas for the island of Woahoo and on 
the twenty-first of February cast anchor abreast of 
Ourourah, the metropolis of Woahoo. The passage into 
the harbor was made under the direction of two white 
officers who came aboard from a canoe. One, a Spaniard, 
declared himself to be the secretary of the island king, 
_ the other, a Welshman, was the harbor master. 

As soon as the anchor chains had run their course, 
Captain Dorn, together with Mr. M’Kay and Mr. 
M’Dougall, set out for shore in the quarter boat to 
wait upon his majesty, Tammeatameah. When the 
small boat left the side of the Tonquin, Joe saw his 
uncle lean over the rail of the poop deck and shout a 
final sentence to Captain Dorn. Joe did not catch the 
words, but he did hear the captain’s reply: “Never 
worry, I’ll make the necessary arrangements.” These 
‘words put Joe to thinking. Had his uncle decided to 
leave the vessel for good? Had he at last purchased the 
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brown envelope? The boy racked his brain for some way 
in which to secure the precious message, but every plan 
that came to mind seemed futile. His one hope lay in 
keeping a watchful eye on Giles Stevens. 

As at the previous stop, the water around the vessel 
was almost at once alive with canoes and swimmers. 
Joe, as did the others aboard the Tonguin, marveled 
at the ease with which these natives, men and women 
alike, made the swim of-a mile out from shore and then 
spent hours sporting about in the water. Those on the 
vessel amused themselves by tossing down small articles 
such as buttons and nails, but the natives allowed noth- 
ing to sink far below the surface, so keen was their sight. 

The carpenter, John Weeks, who was busy replacing 
an iron and wood block near Joe, called the lad to him 
and bade him mount the bulwark and steady the block 
in position while it was being fitted. Joe obeyed, but 
underestimating the weight he had to hold, permitted 
the block to slip from his grasp. It struck the edge of 
the bulwark, and a moment later splashed into the 
water. 

Weeks looked up at Joe with alarm: “Now, sonny, 
you have done it!”’ he exclaimed. “The captain’s bound 
to hear of that loss, an’ he’ll be wild, ’cause we ain’t 
got another block to our name.” 

Joe paled at the prospects. Yes, the captain would 
hear fast enough with the sullen sailmaker and Giles 
Stevens both witness to the accident; and the captain 
needed little as an excuse to vent his spleen. The pic- 
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ture Ems had made hanging at the mainmast, bleeding 
from the whip, rose in the boy’s mind. 

“Sir,” he cried, ‘don’t you suppose one of those fel- 
lows in the water might get it up for us?”’ 

“Boy,” put in Mr. Mumford, who had come up at 
the sound of the splash and the cries from the water, 
“there’s thirty-six feet of water under us. No human 
could go down that distance, say nothing of bringing up 
a block with him.” 

An interruption appeared; three dripping forms with 
grinning faces were on the bulwark, gesticulating their 
eagerness to dive for the lost block in case enough were 
offered for its return. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mumford, to the group that had 
gathered round, “Davy Jones has dropped the block 
to his locker. It’s up to him now to bargain for its 
return. I have me doubts he’ll ever get it back.” 

Joe dug his hand into his pocket and produced a 
small clasp knife. He opened it before the grinning 
natives and then struck its blade into the top of the 
bulwark. 

“Yours,” he cried, and gestured that the knife stood 
as a reward for the return of the block. 

At once three islanders splashed off into the water. 
Allon board the Tonquin swarmed onto the rail or into 
the rigging to view the diving. The three islanders 
pulled themselves into canoes that had formed a half 

circle around the spot where the block had disappeared. 
There was a moment of deep breathing and poising of 
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lithe bodies, and the three divers flashed over the edge 
of their canoes. 

“T’m timin’ ’em!” shouted Mr. Fox, his watch in 
hand. 

“There ain’t one chance in a million,” cried a sailor. 
““A man can’t stay down more’n two minutes, an’ in 
that scant time he can’t work hisself to the bottom an’ 
up again.” 

“These fellows do a lot of pearl diving,” put in young 
Robert Stuart. 

“Yes, but bringing up a handful of oysters is some dif- 
ferent from bringing that block up from Davy Jones’s 
locker.” 

“One minute!” ‘ 

Joe groaned as he listened to the discouraging com- ~ 
ments around him. Seemingly it was useless to ex- 
pect 

“Two minutes!” 

What was that? A body coming upward through the 
green water. Did he carr ? 

A splash as the diver broke the surface. He had noth- 
ing in his hands., Perhaps it would have been more effec- 
tive to have offered the silver-mounted pistol—or one 
of the pearls from the pirate box. 

“Three minutes!” 

All the swimmers and the canoes had gathered close. 
The babel of voices stilled as the seconds passed. Then 
a cry as a second figure shot up from the deep to hang 
gasping on the edge of a canoe. 
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“Four minutes!” 

It had seemed a lifetime to Joe. This third man— 
could he have perished?—surely no person could stay 
under water so long and 

““Ya—al!” came the cry of the crowd. The other diver 
was coming up slowly. 

_A torrent of cries from the natives. A great shout 
from the sailors: ‘“‘He’s got it! He’s got it!” 

And then native hands had seized the block and were 
helping the diver into his canoe. The blood burst from 
his nose and ears. He lay gasping, completely exhausted, 
but he had earned the clasp knife, and Joe was saved an 
accounting to Captain Dorn. 


"Four minutes and twelve seconds!” exclaimed Mr. 


Fox. “By George, I should not have believed it had I 


eek 


not held the watch myself 


{22 


Joe smiled and clutched the block tightly as he held 
it in place for the carpenter. 

The shore party returned shortly after noon, but al- 
though Joe made his work carry him to the quarter 


~ deck, he overheard nothing that threw light on the ar- 


rangements Dorn had promised to make. Within an 
hour the cry went up that the royal canoe was putting 
out from shore. Preparations were made at once for the 
reception. The flag was run up and a salute of three 
euns was fired. The royal canoe, which was made of two 
large canoes connected with poles that supported a sort 
of chest, was propelled by sixteen chiefs. When it 
drew alongside, the king and his three queens were re- 
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ceived aboard the Tonquin with appropriate ceremony. 
Tammeatameah, the king, was slightly past middle 
age, straight and portly, but not corpulent; in color he 
was somewhat darker than most of his subjects. His 
clothes were an odd mixture of corduroy trousers, a 
cassimere vest, a long blue coat with a velvet collar, a 
dirty neckcloth, and a beaver hat. Belted at his waist 
he wore a long sword which he claimed to have received 
from his brother in royalty, the King of England. The 
ruler was conducted to the cabin followed by his valet, 
who held a spitting box in his hands, but the three 
queens remained on deck for the time being, where they 
were entertained by the songs and dances of the Cana- 
dian voyageurs, who took the visit with great glee. 
When the king finally reappeared from the cabin 
and took his place again in the royal yacht, the entire 
company of the Tonquin cheered him and his amiable 
queens. But it took several days of such visiting and 


entertaining before the wily Tammeatameah came to 


terms over the provisioning of the vessel. Time, how- 
ever, brought the negotiations to a close and then began 
the business of storing away the casks of water, the hogs, 


goats, poultry, and vegetables that came to the ship 


in boatloads. 


On the fourth morning Joe, who was busy carrying 


muskmelons, heard his name called from the quarter 
deck. He hastened to where the elder Mr. Stuart stood 
beckoning. 
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| “Davy, we’ve planned a sightseeing trip ashore for 

_ ourselves and the clerks, and the captain has suggested 
that we take you with us. He tells me that one of the 
queens was quite taken with your singing and your gen- 
tlemanly ways. He’s more than anxious to keep in the 
good graces of the royal party, because he knows that 
the king can help him get back any of the sailors that 
may turn their hands to deserting. So he wants us to 
take you with us on our visit to the palace. Do you mind 
losing a day of work?” 

“No, sir,” grinned Joe, “but I don’t understand the 
captain’s thinking that one of the queens had % 

“Well, never mind that,” interrupted the partner. 
“Get yourself into the boat with the rest of us.” 

“All right, Mr. Stuart, but I think the captain is 


having his joke at my expense when it comes to taking 


me because one of those fat Indian 
“Lower away with the boat,’ cried Mr. Stuart, 
paying no further attention to Joe’s remarks. 
The lad gave a start of surprise when he saw Giles 


_ Stevens go over the side into the boat. Did his uncle’s 


trip ashore have anything to do with the arrangements 
which the captain had promised? Would Uncle Giles 
quietly drop out of sight and wait for the Tonguin to 
sail? Suppose he had at last secured the brown envelope 
from Dorn, suppose the message told of the location of 
some treasure, perhaps buried upon these very islands. 
Benjamin Stevens had sailed the seven seas for many 
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a year. It was not impossible that treasure had befallen 
him in some strange adventure, and that he had found 
it necessary to leave it hidden. 

“Ah,” thought Joe, as he eyed Giles Stevens ahead of 
him in the boat, “if I only knew the secret that my 
father entrusted to that brown envelope with the red 
tape and wax seals. I believe that, if I see Uncle Giles 
slip away, I’ll follow him and run the risk of punishment 
for desertion. Of course, if there is a treasure on this 
island, he might attempt to get it and get back onto the 
Tonquin.” 
~ Soran Joe’s plans as the row to shore was being made. 
When only a short way from where they had landed, the 
party was met by two of the queens, accompanied by a 
page of honor. They were all three walking abreast, 
the page in the middle, holding with his two hands a 
gorgeous parasol of the richest silk, fully seven feet 
across and ornamented with twelve heavy tassels. 

Although the two queens were. very communicative 
and detained the entire party for a half hour, they gave no 
attention to Joe, who kept on the outskirts of the group, — 
his interest keen in the unusual sights around about. — 
Not far away was the royal palace of thirteen houses, — 
built so as to form a square. The construction was of 
wickerwork, neat and durable looking, much the same 
as the other buildings of the town. Beyond was visible | 
through the trees a considerable expanse of cultivated | 
ground, green with crops. The dense forest edged this 
clearing and held its own, back and up to the very sum- | 
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dren, men, women, and animals made attentive, if 
noisy, spectators. 

As the party finally moved on to the king’s house, a 
uniformed guard of forty men, equipped with muskets, 
belts, and bayonets, appeared before the palace. Passing 
between the lines of the guard, the white men were ush- 
ered into the house and introduced to the king, who 
honored all with a glass of native beverage called arrack. 
Joe, to whom the taste of the drink was unbearable, 
managed to empty his to one side. Unfortunately, 
the liquor fell upon the back of a friendly dog that had 
followed the party into the royal presence. A moment 
later the hound gave voice to a blood-curdling howl, 
rolled frantically for a second in an effort to rid himself 
of the burning liquid, and then toured the room with 


lightning rapidity, never pausing for a moment in the 


howling expression of his sudden agony. Half of the 

royal guard took up pursuit. The room became a chaos 
for a minute, until the hound found an exit and rapidly 
faded into the distance. 

The white men had found it difficult to maintain 
sober faces during this performance, but Joe trembled,* 
with eyes downcast, fearful that he would be connected 
with the dog’s demonstration. He shot furtive glances 
about the room to sense the general feeling of the is- 
landers. His eyes encountered those of a lad near his 
own age, who was standing close beside the king. The 
boy’s face broke into a broad grin for a second and then 
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resumed its sober expression. Joe guessed that the lad 
had seen him when he disposed of the arrack. 

The king appeared flustered at the disturbance of the 
royal reception, and hurried the visitors on with guides 
to show the points of interest in the village. A young 
Frenchman from Bordeaux, who was employed as a 
teacher for the king’s two sons, was sent as the chief 
guide and interpreter. Throughout the tour of inspec- 
tion, whether in the native workshops, where canoes and 
schooners were being laboriously fashioned, or in the 
dingy houses where the king dined his guests, Joe kept 
an eye open to the movements of his uncle. He noted 
with special interest that Giles Stevens lingered to talk 
with each of the white men that the party saw. Accord- 
ing to the Frenchman, there were some thirty whites in 
Woahoo, most of them of abandoned and degenerate 
character. With few exceptions, those that Joe saw were 
at least partly drunk and wholly indolent. 

“Uncle Giles is like them!”’ Joe muttered to himself. 
“He may be my father’s brother but that face of his 
’ grows worse every day. I’ll warrant that he’s trying to — 
gather information about the island.” 

Despite the interest in the new sights, the party tired 
under the vigor of the sun, and all welcomed an invita- 
tion given by a well-to-do American settler—a Mr. 
Brown—to spend the evening and night under his roof. 

Native dancers came that evening to the hard-packed 
sand in front of the veranda where the partners and 
their men rested—girls who danced to music from a 
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stringed instrument and a native drum: danced in a 
manner new to the Canadians; danced with an abandon 
that brought a flush to the cheeks of Joe as he crouched 
_down in the twilight beside Mr. M’Kay’s chair. 
Beyond the dancers, a native audience had assem- 
bled, mixed here and there with nondescript whites, 
who smoked and spat and chuckled together over the 
entertainment; farther still, the lights of the Tonguin 
rode the harbor swells. 
=~ Yawns had begun to puncture Joe’s interest in the 
dancers, night had crept close from the forest to dispute 
the rights of native torches, when a sudden light flared 
in the darkness perhaps a hundred yards from the 
veranda, and a woman’s scream smote the ears of the 
startled Canadians. With a leap and a rush the crowd 
surged toward the scene of the outcry. With the natives 
ran the Canadians. Joe, wide awake on the instant, 
darted after his comrades. As he passed the corner of 
- an adjoining house, the lad found himself abruptly 
swung off his feet from behind. A broad hand was clap- 
ped over his mouth, and he was carried easily, despite 
his struggles, away from the crowd into the blackness 
of the island night. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


TO HIS DEATH. 


OE knew from the feeling of the bare body that he 
was in the arms of an islander; he knew that his 
captor was of superb strength; he knew that he was 
being borne swiftly along a path familiar to the native. 

The carry was not far; perhaps a hundred paces, and“ 
then the islander stopped abruptly; other hands seized 
the boy, and in a second he was on the floor of some 
building, bound and gagged. And then silence in the 
room—not a sound could Joe detect, although he had 
not heard his captor withdraw. Perhaps he was alone; 
perhaps a hundred savages surrounded him. In the dis- 
tance he could hear shouting that gradually died down; 
then the pound of the dance drum began again. The ~ 
woman’s screams had apparently amounted to little; 
the Canadians had returned to the veranda, and the 
dancing girls were performing once more. Their wiles , 
would occupy the minds of the visitors and prevent no- _ 
tice being taken of the absence of Davy Jones. The 
whole affair had the air of being planned. 

Joe groaned, partly from the awkwardness of his 
‘posture and partly from an understanding that this 
must have been the arrangement that Captain Dorn had 
promised to make. 
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‘Sending me ashore,” thought Joe—“such a silly 
reason, the interest of a queen—was a part of a carefully 
thought-out plan; so were the dancing girls and the 
woman’s screams. Dorn secured the aid of one of those 
white scoundrels that live here—paid him from Uncle 
Giles’s purse. I thought that Uncle Giles was arranging 
to remain here on the island to search for a treasure. 
Instead, he was planning to have me left here or to 
have me done away with while he goes on! What is there 
for me to expect now?” 

Joe had not lain on the floor more than a quarter of an 
hour when there was a rustle in the pitch blackness, a 
small hand fumbled at his shoulder, and words came in 


- a faint whisper: “I am Tatooirah, the king’s son. I help 


39 


you. 

In Joe’s mind flashed the face of the boy in the king’s 
house who had grinned at the antics of the liquor- 
spattered dog. In some manner the king’s son had 


_ learned of the plan and had taken pity upon the victim. 


The unseen hands, working at the cords that bound Joe, 


freed the boy and then guided him silently and swiftly 


out of the blackness of the hut into the lesser darkness of. 


the village paths. There was no hesitation on the part 


of Joe’s rescuer. Straight away from the flare of torches 
and the sound of the dance music the two boys hurried’ 
for several hundred yards, then, with a right turn, they 


_ made parallel with the beach for five minutes before the 


pull from the hand of his new friend ceased and a pant- 


ing whisper told Joe to hold his position. 
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“Wait, I come!” were the words, and Joe felt rather 
than saw his guide withdraw. So rapid had been their 
flight, so absorbed Joe had been in keeping his feet along 
an unknown path, he had given little thought to the 
outcome of this adventure. He had permitted himself 
to be led away, thinking that any situation would be 
an improvement upon the one he was in. No doubt that 
was true, and yet, as the lad stood puffing in the heavy 
darkness, unable to locate anything in his surroundings, 
the feeling of helplessness was as strong as when he lay 
bound and gagged in the hut. He was entirely at the 
mercy of Tatooirah, the king’s son. . 

Joe may not have stood in that expectant position for — 
more than a minute, yet it seemed an hour to him be- 
fore a dry leaf rustled and the youthful voice spoke in 
Joe’s ear: 

“We are not followed; come through fence and into 
holy house.” 

Without a word, Joe accepted the guiding hand and 
presently realized that he was in another hut or house. 
His impressions were extremely limited, but he was 
fully aware of a most disgusting odor that permeated 
the place—the odor of decaying flesh. 

Sit here; we wait and sleep,” directed his friend. 

“Where are we?”’ questioned Joe. 

‘Very small English I know—my teacher not tell me 
much—TI tell not very well. Holy house here—taboo— 
no man come.” 

“What is that awful smell?” 


> 
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“Outside dead pig, dog,’ answered the king’s son. 
“Why here?” 
“Men bring for gods!” 
“Oh,” exclaimed Joe softly, “they have killed animals 
as sacrifice.”’ 
“Sometimes kill man—gods like.”’ 
“Your people sometimes make human offerings!”’ 
“Get you for kill,” whispered the island lad. 
“So!” Joe breathed. “I was to have been used as a 
sacrifice.” 
_ {Get you—will kill! You stay. Sealy 
There was very little more said between the two, 


a : a enough to enable Joe to guess that Tatooirah had 


been himself declared taboo for a week in punishment 
for pouring arrack on two dogs after Joe’s unintentional 
example of the morning. In penance for his poor con- 


duct he must now spend a lonely week in this house of 


holy sacrifice. The two lads lay down side by side on a 
straw pallet, and, boylike, forgot their pressing troubles 


in a dreamless sleep, despite what they had gone 


through, and despite the putrid odors wafted in by the 
night breezes. 

They were awakened in the morning by the sound of a 
search party, and, while Joe lay with his eye to a crack 
in the wicker wall, the king’s son went out into the small 
yard that surrounded the hut and spoke with the party 
of natives, who, because of the taboo, dared not come 
within the enclosure. When they were gone, Joe man- 
aged tounderstand the most of Tatooirah’sexplanations. 
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The Canadians had seemed much disturbed when they 
discovered Joe’s absence, and they had offered a reward 
of a musket to the man who could find him. They had 
gone back to the vessel leaving instructions that Joe 
was to be brought out by nightfall; for the captain had 
sent word that the Tonquin would leave harbor with the 
‘breeze that blew off land in the late evening. 

“Tt is all very plain,” muttered Joe, as he watched the 
distant vessel with a bitter smile. “Uncle Giles and 
Dorn have planned it nicely. So far as they are con- 
cerned, I am now as good as gone; | am to serve as a 
‘sacrifice—my body is presently to be thrown into that | 
heap outside, along with the hogs and cats and dogs! 
In turning me over to these islanders, they have aided 
themselves and they have pleased the natives. But those 
scoundrels out there in the vessel are not done with me 
yet. They'll hear from me again before the Columbia is 
sighted.” 

And something within the boy broke into life there 
in that squalid house of sacrifice; while the king’s son 
squatted in the dirt and eyed him thoughtfully, while 
the tropic heat awakened new odors from the heap of 
flesh outside, Joseph Stevens, although only sixteen 
years of age, took on the purpose of manhood. 

Through the day, the boys planned and ate of the 
fruit in Tatooirah’s supply and dozed. Joe was nervous — 
toward evening, when the land breeze began to work 
the leaves of the forest. True, the Tonquin must slide 
out of the harbor through the passage nearly opposite 
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the hut, but, unless twilight hurried, it would not be 
dark enough for the undertaking planned. He watched 

- the sails blossom indistinctly on the vessel; the Tonquin 
was under way. 

The lads were risking discovery when they left the 
taboo hut in the growing darkness, but they could wait 
no longer. On the beach they made haste to locate and 
launch the canoe that Tatooirah owned. Presently, with 
both paddles in action, they were standing out into the 
waves of the passage, intent upon striking the course of 
the oncoming merchantman. 

‘Here she turn,” declared the king’s son. “Not so 
quick when she go round; she go very slow; you will get 
her then.” 

Marvelous handling of the canoe, it was, together 

with carelessness on the part of the Tonquin watch, that 
- enabled Joe to swing himself aloft by a rope along the 
anchor chains, up and over the bulwarks to the quarter 
_ deck without being spoken to by a single person. One 
“backward glance he gave to the canoe, scarcely visible 
against the dark water—in his heart was a great thank- 
fulness for the saving friendship of Tatooirah, the king’s 
son. Then he turned his attention to the lights that 
_ “Mnarked the portholes of the captain’s cabin. Darkness 
and the increasing whistle of the wind served to cover 
Joe’s movements. Swift steps, and he was peering 
through the open porthole. ; 

Jonathan Dorn was at the table, broad back to the 

window; Giles Stevens, hair rumpled, thin cheeks 
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flushed, was leaning over the table toward the captain. 
Evidently he had helped himself too liberally from the 
stone jug that now reposed beneath Dorn’s heavy hand. 
Words were distinct. 

“Dorn, we are shafe ’nuff now from the boy! At last 
we have finished what we start’d.” 

“Stevens,” growled Dorn, “if you weren’t so drunk 
you’d be more careful of your “we’s.” You mean you've 
finally done an unnatural deed, a crime that you'll 
pay for—yes, you’ll pay with money in my hand, and 
you'll pay with torments in your yellow soul!” 

“You were with me, Dorn,” exclaimed Giles Stevens, 
sobering somewhat at the thought of unshared responsi- 
bility. ““You have been with me from the first!” 

“Say that again, if you want to nurse a broken 
face,” snarled the captain, starting forward in his chair. 
“Don’t try to unload any blame on me.” 

“You expect to profit the rest of your days from what 
you read in the brown envelope,” cried Giles Stevens. 

“Ay, and if you profit thirty thousand pounds, as 
you claim you will, why—yes, I’ll profit also,”’ declared 
Dorn, bringing his first down on the table. 

“Ah, well,” began Stevens, as though not anxious to 
break with the captain, ‘““why should we quarrel, eh? 
No more bother from the boy!” . 

While the words were on his lips, a sudden rush of 
wind tearing past Joe’s head through the open port- 
hole flapped the oilskins hanging beside the window. 
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Stevens’s attention was caught, he glanced straight at 
the opening. 

Memory of his uncle’s face as it was at that moment 
haunted Joe for many years. The crafty expression was 
transformed into one of utter, unreasoning terror. With 
a horrified scream, the man fell against the wall and 
slowly collapsed downward into a heap upon the floor. 

One fleeting glimpse, and then, before Dorn could 
swing about, Joe was gone, racing with silent tread 
across the cluttered deck for the forecastle. He was well 
started on his vow to make himself felt by these scoun- 
drels aboard the Tonquin. Giles Stevens had just suf- 
fered the fright of a guilty man confronted by his victim. 
Captain Dorn might ascribe the face at the porthole 
to the liquor Stevens had drunk, but Giles Stevens 
would know that he had seen either reality or a ghost, 
and neither explanation would bring him rest. 
~ Joe knew that the truth would out when he would be 
_ discovered in his bunk in the morning, but the con- 
fidence that possessed him, the eagerness to fight it 
out with his enemies, set aside all worry concerning the 
days to come. 

The lad had call for every ounce of that confidence, in 
the nightmare of existence through which the Tonguin 
raced during the next three weeks. At the islands the 
decks had been filled with crates—a hundred head of 
hogs, some goats, sheep, a quantity of poultry, and two 
boatloads of sugar cane with which to feed the hogs. 
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Then, two dozen islanders had been shipped to work in 
the new country—men who could ill withstand the sleet 
and frost and snow that augmented the terrors of a 
tremendous storm which gripped the vessel for days. 
Tattered sails, leaking hull, half the sailors sick in their 
bunks from exposure, all the live stock swept from the 
deck by the mountainous waves, a snarling captain who 
stubbornly prevented the partners from supplying the 
sailors with warm clothing from Mr. Haven’s bales of 
goods—three weeks of unloosened inferno! 

And then the coast line of the new country—offering 
little to the eye save a continuous range of high moun- 
tains covered with snow} but to Joseph Stevens and to 
the voyageurs, the sight of the rolling breakers on the 
bar at the mouth of the great Columbia, the glimpse 
of the wooded country beyond, came as an immeasura- 
ble relief. Within a few hours they would quit this 
wretched, storm-tossed prison to commence a new 
- life that promised much in profit and adventure. 

Eager faces crowded against the bulwarks that 
memorable March afternoon in the year 1811, to watch 
the great waves tear themselves into flying froth on bar 
and rocks. The wind, as though fearful lest its battered 
prey escape, was pitching the groaning Tonquin about 
with heavy squalls. Sullen masses of low-hanging clouds 
scudded up coast, now dropping to catch upon the 
forest top, now billowing high above the hills. 

Joe watched Jonathan Dorn pacing to and fro upon 
his quarter deck—a powerful, driving figure, grown thin- | 


a 
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ner through the last weeks of relentless grinding down of 
mutiny. Joe recalled with a smile the incredulous ex- 
pression that had seized upon the captain’s countenance 
when he had seen Joe emerge from the forecastle on the 
morning after the Tonguin put out from the Sandwich 
Islands. Joe’s smile grew broader; Giles Stevens’s face 
had eclipsed the captain’s in astounded consternation. 
But they had attempted nothing more against him in the 
storm-racked weeks that had followed, nor had the lad 
gained any inkling of the whereabouts of his envelope. 
Dorn was standing now with his hands gripping the 


rail, evidently undecided as to how he could take the 


Tonquin through those roaring breakers into the safety 


of the cove beyond. 
“Mr. Fox,” he shouted, “‘take Vanderhuff, Roberts, 
Nadeau, and Lepon in the quarter boat; sound out the 


channel and report on board as soon as possible.” 


The men stared at each other in amazement. “Sir,” 


said Mr. Fox, “that’s a terrible sea to put a boat into.” 


“You heard my. instructions!” exclaimed Dorn, his 


eyebrows knitting together. 


“Captain,” cried Alexander M’Kay, “better Hey to 
until the water’s ee abit 

“By all means,” put in Duncan M’Dougall; “there 
is no object in running unnecessary risks. Wait until 
morning.” 

Dorn sneered his answer: “Mr. Fox, you are under 


orders.” 
“But, sir,” protested the first mate, “you have given 
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me one sailor who has been sick a week, and three 
fellows who can scarcely understand an English sentence 
and order me to perform a task that the best of seamen 
could not manage in such a sea.” 7 

The captain wheeled upon him with an oath: “Mr. 
Fox, if you are afraid of water, you should have stayed 
in New York!” 

The first mate turned without a word and ordered 
the boat made ready. Provisions and firearms were 
stowed aboard, a makeshift mast was put in place; 
for a sail, David Stuart provided two bed sheets; and 
then the boat was lowered into the angry waves. 

“Wait, Mr. Fox,” cried young Robert Stuart. ““Cap- 
tain Dorn, you can’t be in earnest in sending such a 
boat out in those waves. ’Tis certain disaster for *em. 
Wait for fair weather.” 

Dorn’s answer was the presentation of a pistol point- 
blank at Robert Stuart’s chest. ““Once before,” bawled. 
the captain, “you stuck in your meddlin’ mouth, young 
man, but this time I’m ready for you. You Canadian 
partners have combined throughout the voyage to 
frustrate my plans and my commands. I'll stand nothing 
‘more! The next person who offers to disobey me is a 
dead man! You, Mr. Fox, do as you were told!” 3 

Seeing that the captain was immovable, the first 
mate turned to the group gathered about the waiting 
boat: “Fate has me, gentlemen. My uncle was drowned 
here not many years ago, and now I am going to lay 
my bones with his.”’ 
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He shook hands with each of the partners, then, 
gripping Joe’s fingers, he exclaimed: “‘ Keep up courage, 
Davy boy, remember you’re an American, and if you 
come through alive, try to get word to my Nancy—and 
—the baby.” 

Tears were in Joe’s eyes as he pressed the hand of his 
friend. It could not be that this was farewell! Surely— 
somehow, the little boat would weather the waves. 

Mr. Fox dropped into the boat beside his pale-faced 
crew. 

“Good-bye, my friends!” he cried; “‘we will perhaps 
meet again in the next world.” 

As the little boat pushed off, those aboard the Ton- 
quin pressed against the bulwark to watch its fight with 
the waves. 


CHAPTER XXV 


BREAKERS 


ITH bated breath, Joe watched the little boat — 
being tossed about on the boisterous water. Be- 
fore it had progressed a hundred yards toward shore, it 
was often completely hidden by the great waves. Then 
the men at the oars seemed to lose control entirely; the 
boat sometimes broached broadside to the foaming 
surges, and again was whirled like a top and twisted — 
about upon the crest of a mountainous wave. Suddenly, 
a flag was discovered atop the tiny mast; the meaning 
could not be mistaken—it was a signal of distress. ; 
The entire company of the Tonguin crowded below 
the quarter deck, where Captain Dorn stood, and im-_ 
plored him to try to save the unfortunate boat, but 
with the stubborn anger he had so often exhibited, Dorn 
ordered about ship and left Ebenezer Fox and his boat 
mates to their terrible fate. 
Joe, having climbed into the rigging, watched the 
bobbing patch of white sail until it faded into the mass_ 
of breakers. Mr. Fox was gone! The genial first mate of 
the Tonquin would no longer be by to throw the weight 
of his influence on the side of the lad in time of need. 
Nancy’s wifely intuition had not misled her when she 
had begged her husband not to ship for the voyage to 
308 
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the Spaniard’s Oregon. Davy Jones’s locker had claimed | 
more tenants! 

After a night of gloomy apprehension, the ship pro- 
ceeded to beat off and on in front of the river’s mouth 
until noon, when she cast anchor in fourteen fathoms, 

- about a mile from the wide expanse of breakers. The 
weather having grown calm, Mr. M’Kay, Mr. David 
Stuart, Alexander Ross, Mr. Mumford, and four sailors 
manned the longboat and stood in for shore hoping to 
discover a passage with water sufficient to float the 
Tonquin across the bar. But they at length returned with 
a harrowing story of narrow escape from the fearful suc- 
tion of the current. Two other equally unsuccessful 
attempts were made that day, but, on the following 
morning, Mr. Mumford managed to cross the breakers 
in two and a half fathoms of water. This depth, how- 

ever, was unsatisfactory to the captain, who bitterly 
berated the second mate for his valiant efforts. So Mr. 
Aitkens, the third mate, was ordered to take a more 
. northerly direction and to hoist a flag in case he found 

_ three and a half fathoms of water. 

~~ “Mr, Aitkens, with you you will take Johnny Martin, 
Henry Coles, Davy Jones, and two of the islanders,” in- 
structed Jonathan Dorn. “Let us see if there is an officer 

__ aboard who has courage enough to find a real passage.” 

Joe heard himself named with an odd mixture of re- 
lief and fear. He welcomed the activity of the enter- 
prise, but he flinched at the thought of going into the 

breakers with the red-bearded sailmaker at his side. 


i 
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Dorn had rid himself of the first mate, whose friendli- 
ness with the partners had provoked his anger from the 
beginning of the voyage. Perhaps he and Giles Stevens 
had resolved upon a final effort to dispose of Joe. They 
might be sending the sailmaker along to engineer the 
job, or they might have hopes of getting rid of him also. 

In preparation for whatever might come, Joe hurried 
down into the forecastle and secured his silver-mounted 
pistol. His two pearls he already carried in his pocket, 


,_, tied in a piece of cloth. 


It was near three o’clock when Mr. Aitkens and his 
party embarked in the pinnace and started northeast 
over an almost tranquil sea toward the foam-crested 
breakers that marked the bar. Joe was in the prow with 


the sounding line ready to take soundings when the — 
~ time arrived; the two natives handled the first pair of 
» oars, Henry Coles and Johnny Martin were at the 


others, and the third mate steered from the stern. 


“Well, Mr. Aitkens,” exclaimed the red-beard cheer- . 
fully, “the sea is calm enough to make landing easy 
play. We shall find a passage, never fear, if Davy Jones : 


makes no mistake with his line, and by nightfall we'll 
all be on solid ground again.” 


“T hope as much,” replied Aitkens, somewhat im-~ 


pressed with his responsibility, “but I like not the looks 
of those breakers, even in calm weather. I’m not anxious 


to be the next to crack the door of Davy Jones’s locker.” — 


“Ho! Mr. Fox had no chance from the start. ”Twas 


plain what the captain planned in his case, but ’tis” 


or > are 
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_ different with Johnny Martin. Yes, I’ll be smokin’ my 


pipe at the camp fire to-night, an’ so we all will, if we 
don’t fall overboard. You, Davy, be careful not to lean 
too far over! *T would be a shame if you was to fall over- 
board when you're so near to being safe on shore. He! 
he! Don’t make us do without you!” 

“Don’t worry about me, Johnny Martin,” cried Joe. 
**T’ll be safe enough so long as you’re at the oars.” 

The sharp emphasis on the word “oars” brought a 
grunt and a quick glance from the red-beard. Joe paid 
no further attention; his thoughts were occupied with 
the terrific chain of breakers which they were approach- 
ing, although the pinnace was still nearly two miles 
_ from shore. 


“Keep busy with your sounding, Davy!”’ cried - 


_Aitkens, as he guided the boat parallel with the breakers. 

Braced into the prow of the pinnace, Joe worked as 
he had never worked before, with a fling of the lead 
- ahead, a moment of pause, a reading, and then a quick 
pull ins to repeat and repeat. 

“Five fathoms!” 

“Three and a half.” 

Four.” 

“Three and a half.” 

So they moved for a distance before Aitkens decided — 
to hoist the flag signal agreed upon which was to bring 
on the Tonquin. 

“‘We’ve found nothing below three and a half,” he 
debated, “and to me them breakers looks high enough 
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to carry the vessel over. Give ’em a signal, Davy, and 
we'll stand back so’s to get aboard before the old boat 
feels the pull of the current.” 
“Good enough,” cried Johnny Martin, as the pin- 
nace swung about and headed out to meet the Tonquin. 
“And I think it ’ud be friendly was we to let these 
dark-skinned fellows pull lone oars on the way back. 
They ain’t done anything to earn their grub so far.” 
With this remark, the sailmaker drew in his oar and 
proceeded to light his pipe, Coles followed his example 
with a grin, and, since Aitkens made no protest, the two 
islanders were left the task of handling the pinnace alone. 
The merchantman came up to the channel under a 
gentle sea breeze, and as she neared the pinnace, Aitken 
ordered the islanders to lay on their oars, waiting for the 
Tonquin to throw a rope. Joe could see the partners 
conversing together on the poop deck; near the steers- 
man stood Giles Stevens; Captain Dorn was leaning 
against the taffrail. 


“Uncle Giles doesn’t look any too happy over the 


prospects,” thought Joe; “I’ll warrant he has all his 
valuables in his pockets—my brown envelope is proba- 
bly on him now if he has finally bought it from Dorn.” 


The rowboat lay in smooth water just out of the path — 


of the Tonquin, but the vessel glided by within ten yards 
without a move from any of those who lined the bul- 


warks. So suddenly and so unexpectedly did it happen 


that Joe could not suppress a cry: “They’re leaving us!” 


His words put desperate action into the four oarsmen. — 
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Pulling for all they could, they rushed the pinnace 
through the smooth water after the Tonguin. 

“They'll back sails in a moment, men,” cried Aitkens. 
“T heard those on the main deck shout out as soon as 
they was past. Like as not, Captain Dorn expected 
someone to heave us a rope without an order.” 

“T can see a group crowded around Dorn on the 
quarter deck,” exclaimed Joe. 

“Curse him!” bawled the sailmaker. “He'll never 

turn back to save us. Pull, you lousy niggers! Pull!” 
- With those words, the red-beard managed somehow 
to plant a kick in the back of the islander at the oar 
ahead of him, yet he did not lose his own stroke. A 
cry went up from the native, but the words were mean- 
ingless to Joe. 

The Tonquin was proceeding without a pause, slowly 
driving home to those in the pinnace that they must 
shift for themselves, though the broad Pacific lay at 

their backs and an ominous expanse of breakers lay be- 
tween them and land. Yet, doggedly, they kept after 
the vessel, which now was wrestling with the waves, 


until, before they were well aware of their danger, the 


pinnace was seized by the fearful suction and swept 
into the power of the foaming breakers. 

For several minutes Mr. Aitkens managed to keep the 
boat riding the waves, then came a crack and a smoth- 
ered cry; the steering oar had broken. Instantly, the 
pinnace went reeling in every direction. Joe, in the bow, 
felt the boat swing sideways beneath the crest of a huge 
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wave, and the next moment all were struggling in the t 
tossing ocean. cs. 
When Joe came sputtering to the surface in the icy 


water, his right arm, fortunately, thrashed down across _ 
a floating oar; without that aid he could not have — 


survived a minute of the terrible buffeting. 

The third mate and Henry Coles were nowhere to be 
seen—nor were they ever seen again. The sailmaker’s 
red head was bobbing several yards from the overturned 
pinnace. The two islanders were clinging to the edge of 
the boat and were ridding themselves of their clothing 
as rapidly as possible. Joe, following their example, 
managed to squirm himself loose from most of his 
garments, not forgetting, however, even in the danger 
of the moment, to retain the scrap of cloth that held 
the pirate pearls. 

By that time the sailmaker had fought his way 
through the surf to the side of the islanders, and all 
three were busy righting the pinnace. When that had 
been accomplished, the smaller of the islanders crawled _ 
into the water-filled boat and set to bailing with his — 
hands. Meanwhile, Joe, free of hampering garments, 
worked close enough to lay hold of the gunwale of the 
pinnace; there he clung, despite the cold and the heavy | 
waves that kept him gasping for air. Until then Johnny 
Martin had given him no attention, but, as the sail- 
maker impatiently cursed the islander for slowness in _ 
bailing, his gaze fixed upon Joe. 

“So!” exclaimed the high voice. “We ain’t got rid of — 
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you, Davy Jones—Joseph Stevens, nephew of one 
_yellow-hearted Giles Stevens! Good men like Aitkensand 
Coles get their ticket for below, and you ain’t got the 
sense to see the onfitness of it. You and your cursed 
brown envelope have stirred up a pretty mess—I was 
hired months ago to do a certain job, and I reckon I'll 
find no better time to finish it than now!” 

Hand over hand, the sailmaker floated his way 
through the dash of the waves around the gunwale 
toward Joe, his ugly face alight with his sinister purpose. 
Joe understood what was coming; he knew that in a 
hand-to-hand with the huge sailmaker he was helpless. 
Only one ray of hope cut through the bitter blackness 
of that moment: if he could strike before the red-beard 
came close enough to seize him. 

The oar still floated beneath the lad’s arm. With a 


_ quick jerk and a pull, Joe set the oar blade in line with 


the oncoming leer. His right hand round the butt of the 
oar and as far behind him as he could start the action 
the boy with all his strength thrust the oar forward, 
the blade slightly atilt from the surface of the water. 
The action was so sudden, so unexpected, the red- 
bearded sailmaker had no time to dodge or to ward off 
the blow from the brass-edged blade. It took him full 
on his left eyebrow, such a blow that blood spurted 
from the wound and streamed: down across the dazed 
countenance; the fellow’s grip loosened upon the 
pinnace, and he fell away from the boat, struggling 


wildly. 
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Determined to follow up this momentary advantage, 
Joe sought to pull himself into the nearly empty pin- 
nace. If he could only get into the boat, he would be ina 
position to put up somewhat of a fight. But excitement “., 
and exposure had so exhausted the lad, he was unable 
to pull himself over the gunwale. 

“Help, oh, help!” he cried, imploring the two island- 
ers, who were now in the pinnace. One glance toward the 
sailmaker showed him already so recovered from his 
daze as to be breasting the waves with strong strokes 
toward the pinnace. 

“Help! In the name of Tatooirah, the king’s son, 
help|>—-" 

he swarthy islanders may not have understood all, 
but the name of the king’s son galvanized them into 
action. Each laid hold of Joe and strove to bring him 
into the boat. Their first efforts were in vain; they 
were too near exhaustion; but they did not give up. 
Seizing with their teeth a grip on Joe’s shirt, once more 
they heaved, and this time managed to slip the boy over 
the gunwale into the pinnace. Exhaustion tried to hold 
the lad where he had fallen, but Joe knew that, if he were 
to live, he must get up and go on with the fight. How he 
wished that his silver-mounted pistol were not hope- — 
lessly wet! 2 

Slowly he brought his knees beneath him and pulled 
himself up until his eyes were level with the top of the 
gunwale. He sensed, rather than saw, that the two _ 
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islanders had manned oars and were working the boat 
away from the swimming sailmaker, whose head was 
visible in the gathering dusk three yards away. 
Johnny Martin, rearing himself upward in the water 
to see better, realized that he was being outdistanced. 

“Davy, boy,” he begged, “you'll not be runnin’ off 
cold-blooded! Take me in an’ I swear I’ll make your | 
fortune for you! I’ll tell you every word your father writ 
in the brown envelope! Don’t be heartless!” 

_ Although Joe’s body, at the moment, refused to act, 
his mind was clear. Into his thoughts came a picture 
painted there by the words of Johnny Martin to James 
Dorn months earlier. In that picture a young red-haired 

_ pirate clung to his coveted piece of wreckage and un- 
mercifully slashed off all who swam near. Little had 
that youthful sailmaker thought that some day he 
would plead and plead as the breakers tossed him up 
and down—plead—offering riches to one he had but a 
minute earlier sworn to kill—plead with a boy who lay 
too exhausted even to reply—plead until great curses 
came instead of wheedling words—curses born of a cer- 
tainty that at last the lid to Davy Jones’s locker was 
opening for him! 

Joe never knew just when the ocean swallowed 
the red-bearded sailmaker. Distance and dusk rapidly 
blended the heaving waves into one mass of relentless 
motion in which all trace of the pirate was lost. 

Johnny Martin would never again chuckle at his 
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work in the sail loft next Fly Market. No more would 
he scheme in evil fashion with the glass-eyed bartender, 
behind the swinging doors of the grog shop. Strange 
messages from Arrowhead Tavern would no longer make 
ready the pathway to a watery grave. The sailmaker’s 
evil life was at an end. 

Darkness closed down upon those three within the 
pinnace; darkness that increased the terrors of the end- 
less breakers; darkness that drove the bitter chill of 
exposure through their very marrow, so fiercely that 
ere morning the islanders no longer answered the in< — 
quiries of the desperate lad. He was alone! Alone, at 
the mercy of a sullen ocean; alone, save for the silent 
bodies clasped together in the bottom of the pinnacegs 

Somehow Joe himself kept off the fatal cold by labor- xi 
ing with a sculling oar, first striving to bring the pin- 
nace out to sea, and then, at dawn, turning the boat for a 
shore, resolving to reach the beach or die in the attempt. 
A few minutes of long sucking billows that crested in 
a ripple of foam and carried the boat gracefully toward 
the roaring shore line. 

A mad rush of tide-whipped rocks and beach, and one 
last long roller that carried the pinnace high and dry 
upon the sand. Joseph Stevens rolled wearily over the 
gunwale and sprawled in the sand of the Spaniard’s 
Oregon. The world still heaved and sank, but the feel 
of the sand beneath his face and hands was good. 

Whether he was now alone in this new world, he did 
not know, he did not care. The Tonguin might have 
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gone down with all on board, or might now be riding at 
safe anchorage within the river’s mouth. For the time, 
nothing mattered to Joe. He was too exhausted, too un- 
nerved to do more than lie inert. 

Some hours later, the sun, breaking through morning 
clouds, brought a spark of reassurancé to the lad. He 
roused himself gradually from his exhaustion and gave 
some note to the nature of his surroundings. At this 
particular spot, the green woods extended to within 
twenty-five yards of where Joe sat. Some two hundred 
yards away, in the direction of the river mouth, the view 
along the beach was obstructed by a grouping of great 
rocks. Joe eyed the woods thoughtfully. What new ad- 
ventures, new dangers, new escapes lay behind this 
curtain of forest green? Here was a world far different 
from the fruitful islands where luxuriant living was to 
be had for the taking. 

Had his landing been observed by Indians? Would 
they prove friendly or hostile? What ought he to do? 

The boy fished his silver-mounted pistol out of the 
pinnace and laid it carefully in the sun. The sight of the 
two bodies in the bottom of the boat made him shudder. 
There was a bag of ship biscuits in the prow, water- 
soaked, of course, but—Joe leaned over the edge of the 
boat to get the bag. Several moments it took him to 
extricate the sack from its place. When he straightened 
up, he uttered a little gasp of surprise. His glance had 
fallen upon a movement some distance up the beach on 
the ocean side. Coming toward the pinnace, half run- 


af as appearance. | 
Seizing his pistol with an inward prayer hee ted a 


had restored the weapon’s usefulness, Joe crouch 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE BROWN ENVELOPE 


VER the edge of the pinnace, Joe watched the 
ragged figure making zigzag headway toward him. 

The clothes were not what he would expect an Indian to 
wear. The rifle, trailing in the sand, suggested a trapper, 
a hunter. From the manner in which the wild and worn 
creature veered from side to side, Joe decided that the 
fellow must be either drunk or at the point of exhaustion. 

“Friend or foe?” muttered the lad, gathering himself — 
together. ; 

At fifty paces the strange figure paused abruptly and 
wavered uncertainly. The breeze picked the straggling 
locks from the fellow’s forehead, and suddenly Joe 
cried out in utter amazement. Abruptly the lad flung 
himself around the prow of the boat and rushed for- 
ward as best he could just in time to catch the wavering 
figure and ease Ebenezer Fox to the white sand. 

A miracle had happened! The first mate of the Ton- 
guin, for many hours given up as lost, had found his 
way back from Davy Jones’s locker. 

“Mr. Fox!” cried Joe, in a bewilderment of joy. “Is 
it you, sir? I thought you were gone forever, Mr. Fox; 
I thought I was well-nigh friendless, and now 2 

The first mate, pale from exposure, looked up into the 
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damp eyes of the lad and smiled. “I, too—thought I 
was—alone. But—we are—not! I am—faint from 
hunger!” he whispered. 

/ Back to the pinnace Joe hurried. The half-dozen soggy 


* Sore Ra atin 
/ ship biscuits were poor food, but they would serve to 


strengthen. Later, with the rifle, it should be possible 
to secure a heartier meal. 


Between them, the cabin boy and the first mate: 


rapidly consumed the meager repast, and as they ate, 
Joe told his story briefly, of the additional cruelty of 
Jonathan Dorn in passing the pinnace by, the swamp- 
ing of the rowboat, and the terrors that followed. 

“You say that the red-beard went down?” cried Mr. 
Fox. 

“That he did. The islanders hated him for his cruelty; 
he treated them worse than slaves. They were glad to 
keep the pinnace out of his reach, for they knew that he 
would hesitate at nothing once he was back in the boat. 
I was too weak to do anything; could scarcely hold my 
head up.” . 

“No blame can rest on you, lad,” said Mr. Fox. “The 
fellow came to a just reward. There are others on that 


\vessel who deserve a similar fate.” 


Mr. Fox, the captain didn’t intend that you should 
live through the sea he sent you into.” 

“That I know! Yet there is no justice for a seaman. 
The captain took my life just as boldly as if he had shot 
me down, but the Power above circumnavigated him 
that time. The other poor fellows are gone. I, by some 
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freak of tide and wave, was borne to land more dead 
than alive. I managed to crawl up the sand beyond 
reach of the waves. The next day I found what was left 
of our boat. The rifle, together with some powder and 
shot, was still in the wreck. My first act was to get the 
gun in condition. I managed to shoot a bird—something 
like a pheasant—and cooked it, but luck was against 

- me from then on until I came on to you here.” 

‘ Pca “What will the captain say when he sees yout” 
speculated Joe. 
| “Have they come to land?” 

“That I do not know, but I think that a look beyond 
those boulders will show the harbor within the river’s 
mouth.” 

a «1 am sure of one thing: I’ll never board the Tonquin 

= again while Dorn is captain. I have been saved by a 

miracle from that tyrant. I shall tempt fate no further. 

Tf the partners will allow me to stay with them, I shall 

4 do so. Here I shall remain, either until another vessel 

© comes across the bar, or until a land expedition goes 

eastward. I’ll see Nancy and the baby again, some day!” 

“There’s no telling you how glad I am to see you, Mr. 

Fox. After what we’ve gone through, there’s nothing can 

get us now. We'll help ourselves to a living in this coun- 

try. If I could only lay my hands on the envelope my 

father sealed, I’d feel at peace with the world, unless old 
Dorn finds a way to force me back on the Tonquin.” 

“We'll have to play our hands careful, Davy, boy, to 

see he doesn’t get us back in his power again. And now 
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that I feel stronger, shall we make for those rocks and 
see whether we have neighbors or not? Perhaps I spoke 
too soon of makin’ terms with the partners. They may 
be lyin’ on the ocean floor by now.” 

“T’ll carry the rifle, Mr. Fox, and we'll take it easy. 
Is the gun ready for a shot? We might see a rabbit or a 
bird of some description.” 

‘The rifle’s ready to do its duty, lad, and from what 
I saw of your shootin’ aboard the Tonguin, you’re the 
one as can pick out a rabbit’s eye as far as you can see 
him. If we sight Indians, hold your shot. We’re better 
as friends with the natives than to have them as 
enemies.” 

Mr. Fox, revived by the biscuits he had eaten, was 
able to accompany the lad with fair speed along the edge 
of the forest to a point where they could peer over the 
low ridge of rocks upon the bay beyond. 

Joe’s first glance brought a low exclamation. On the 
beach, not more than thirty yards away, a group of 
men stood in tense expectation. In the center of the 
circle stood Captain Dorn, his pistol leveled at the 
Canadian boatman, Basile. Slightly beyond Basile, 
Giles Stevens held a posture of smiling complacency, 
while to the left of the center figures were gathered the 
partners and several of the voyageurs. Joe was conscious 


that the Tonguin was to be seen over the heads of the - 


group, riding at anchor in the bay. 


Jonathan Dorn, his countenance black with rage, was 
speaking: 
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“Free you are with your talk of sending men to their 
death, you halfbreed! And if I’ve gained the name with 
you, I’ll earn it in earnest by sending a ball through you. 
For months you’ve shown—the whole of you—that 
you ve not courage enough to do more than talk, and 
now that I’m in your own territory, I’ll show you what 
powder smells like.”’ 

The man, crazed with rage, was apparently at the 
point of pulling the trigger of his weapon, when Joe 
Stevens threw the rifle to his shoulder and fired. The ~ 
training that enabled the lad to shoot with deadly 
accuracy without pausing for an aim, bore fruit in that 
moment of crisis. The ball, striking the captain’s re- 
volver, hurled it aside at the instant that it exploded. 

A shrill scream rose from the throat of Giles Stevens. 
Clutching his breast, the unhappy man wavered and 
slumped into a heap, while the thunderstruck group 
stood in paralyzed uncertainty. The ball from the barrel 
of the captain’s revolver had found its resting place, not 
in the heart of the gallant Basile, but in the craven 
breast of Giles Stevens. 

With an oath, Jonathan Dorn flashed his hand 
downward for the other revolver that protruded from 
his belt, but Basile was too quick for him. There came 
the sickening thud of iron fist meeting stubborn jaw, 
and Dorn staggered backward, rallied, and came at the 
Canadian with red passion painted on his dark features. 

Even at a distance, Joe could read the thoughts writ- 

ten on the face. This was no time for revolvers; this was 
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a moment that demanded fist on flesh, the pitting of 
brute strength against brute strength. Dorn had con- 
fidence in his ability to take and give punishment. He 
flung himself against the voyageur as if to tear him limb 
from limb. It was smash and thud and grunt and oath 
between the two. 

Joe, who had run forward and eased his unnatural 
uncle back upon the sand, where he lay with gasping 
groans, crouched low and watched the terrible struggle. 

This was no measuring of wits, but a fierce smashing 
where strength alone mattered. A blow opened a cut on 
the captain’s eyebrow. Blood oozed and trickled down 
the cheek. One eye began to puff. A lip was bleeding 
vigorously. Still the pounding kept on. 

Basile took punishment also, but to a lesser extent, 
and always with a smile upon his face. Somehow, he 
managed to hiss out sentences as he hammered and 
tore at his antagonist. 

Tak’ one—for—time—I scrub—with shirt! . . . An” 


one—an’ two—for Davy! ... An’ this—and that—for 


times—you not play fair!” 

Dorn closed in desperately, thinking to avoid the full 
force of the beating, hoping, perhaps, to catch a strangle 
grip. He jerked a short arm jab upward to Basile’s chin 
and, as the arms of the voyageur relaxed, the captain 
rocked the great head from side to side with blows that 
at full strength would have brought the voyageur to 
earth. But the force of the punishment which Basile 
had meted out had taken the strength from the captain’s 
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blows. Instead of going down, the voyageur grappled 
with Jonathan Dorn, and the two staggered about in 
mutual embrace for a moment while the cries of the on- 
lookers urged Basile to another effort. 

Suddenly the bleeding captain disengaged himself by 
a violent motion and once more tugged frantically at 
the revolver in his belt. 

“The gun, Basile!’’ screamed the lad crouched on 
the sand. “Hit him.” 

Galvanized into action by Joe’s words, the big 
voyageur shook the daze from his eyes and swung 
out with deadly certainty. The blow took the captain 
close behind the ear. With startling suddenness, Dorn 
dropped heavily in the trampled sand. For the time 
being, he was completely lost to the world. Always he 
would bear upon his face the marks of the beating his 
unreasonable actions had brought upon him. 

Shouts of triumph rose from the spectators. 

“We shall take what we need from the Tonguin,” 
cried Alexander M’Kay, “and then turn the captain 
loose with his crew. At last we are done with him!” 

Basile kicked the captain’s revolver from the fellow’s 
limp fingers and then seated himself amid admiring 
countrymen. 

“And may I find a place ” began the first mate, 
coming forward from the background. A roar of de- 
lighted welcome cut him short. 

Alexander M’Kay and Joe had turned their attention 
to Giles Stevens. 
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“He has not long to live, I judge,” cried M’Kay. “A 
strange life comes to an end in a strange fashion.” 

The lips of the dying man moved. The lad knelt and 
pillowed his uncle’s head on his knees. The eyes opened 
and lighted in recognition. 

“The envelope—in pocket,” muttered Giles Stevens. 
“T_have—led—a—wicked life. May—God—forgive. 
Always remember—Joe—you are—an American! Bury 
me—in the sea. There’s—still—room—in Davy Jones’s 
—locker!” 

With these last words of confession and admonition, 
Giles Stevens slipped his moorings for another world. 
Joe gently laid his uncle’s head back upon the sand and 
took the familiar brown envelope from Alexander 
~ M’Kay, who had drawn it from the dead man’s inner 
pocket. 

While those about him spoke in lowered tones, the 
lad slowly unwound the red tape and spread the paper 
upon his knees. There was his father’s signature in the 
lower right-hand corner. The lad’s eyes turned to the be- 
ginning of the letter. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3, 1802. 
To my dear son, JostpH BENJAMIN STEVENS: 


Moved by the hazards of my calling, although I have small trust 


in my brother Giles, because of certain dealings he has had with ~ | 


the British, I am inscribing this message in explanation of various 
things your birthright allows you. Perhaps I should not blame your 
uncle for his British leanings, since he comes of English parentage 
and, in case of your death, would come into the fortune and estate 
of Sir Arthur Stevens, by the will of your grandfather. 

My own life has led me to care nothing for such prospects, yet I 
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wish you to have such opportunities as the world has thrown your 
way, and so I tell you that a fortune is at your.disposal if you will 
but become a British subject and*then communicate with Barnby 
and Sons, lawyers, at 817 Drexel Place, London. It is my hope that 
you will not allow the influence of money to take you from the paths 
of an industrious gentleman. 
Believe me, my son, your father’s love is with you. 
BENJAMIN STEVENS. 


Joe read and reread the precious message from his 
father and as he read he understood why the man whose 
body now lay limp on the sand had gone so far, had done 
so much to dispose of his brother’s son. Giles Stevens 
had bartered his soul for the love of money. 

“T,”” muttered Joe to himself, “am the heir to a great 
fortune, so my father says. When I am of age, I can 
claim name and wealth as an Englishman. There’s the 
rub. Become a British subject! "would be the same did 
it say a French subject or an Italian subject. “would 
~mean I must no longer be an American! No! Id rather 
be without a copper and be an American than to be 
King George himself! And Father would have said the 
same.” 

This new country—Joe swept the horizon line of 
ocean, forests, and mountains—this new country held a 
challenge. Here he could find a spirit of freedom; here 
he could find room to live! Here he might serve the 
country his father had loved.“In the years to come it 
might fall within his power to help save this great coun- 
try of the Columbia for his own United States—if he 
could gain his freedom from the Tonguzn. 
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Voices drove in upon his thoughts. The men were al- 
ready busy planning for the trading-post buildings. 

“Mr. M’Kay,” cried Joe, turning to those grouped 
around him, “must I return to slavery aboard the 
Tonquin?” ; 

“Davy Jones,” replied the leader of the expedition, 
“T have here within my pocket your release signed by 
Captain Dorn. When he thought you had died through 
his ill judgment, he was more than glad to relieve him- 
self of further responsibility.” 

A new light came into the eyes of Joseph Stevens. 
High adventure lay ahead. The crumpled brown enve- 
lope, avenue to riches, slipped from his hands down to 
the white beach. The lad’s bare heel centered full upon 
the paper and pushed it down from sight into the sand. 

Perhaps the receding tide might some night carry the 
remnants of the brown envelope out and down deep to 
the locker of Davy Jones. 
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